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TO 
MY WIFE 
WHOSE DEEP INTEREST 
HAS DONE SO MUCH TO ENCOURAGE 


THE STUDY OF THE SUBJECT TREATED 


PREFACE: 


THE theme of which these pages treat is one which 
has received comparatively little attention from 
the majority of Bible students, and can scarcely 
subjects of 
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claim a place amongst the “ popular’ 
devotionalreading. Yetit proves, on closer acquaint- 
ance, to possess an almost absorbing interest, and 
the study of it throws a flood of light upon fruitful, 
though neglected, portions of the Word of God. 
During recent years it has received its full share 
of scholarly attention; and the whole subject has 
been found to bristle with critical problems. The 
present author has endeavoured so to treat it as to 
place the results of Biblical research at the disposal 
of the reader in a popular manner, while seeking 
at the same time to serve as a guide to the more 
professional student. No attempt has been made 
to avoid critical difficulties ; and such problems as 
arise have been faced without prejudice either for 
or against the conclusions of recent criticism. Yet, 
while full cognisance has been taken of the results 
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of modern scholarship, the aim kept constantly 
in view has been to interpret the original scriptures 
and to edify the reader. 

The vast amount of reading entailed in the prepar- 
ation of the subject has done much to reveal the 
reverent tone and the intellectual sincerity of modern 
Biblical scholarship, and it has also disclosed the 
high devotional value of the ‘‘ Wisdom” Books 
of the Old Testament. If it serves to stimulate 
interest in a neglected, but deeply interesting, line 
of Bible teaching, and results in showing something 
more of the wonders of the Revelation of God and 
of the Christ in whom it culminated, then these pages 
will not have been penned in vain. 


W. R. HARVEY-JELLIE. 


St. Andrew’s Lodge, 
Cheltenham, 


July, Igri. 
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THE WISDOM OF GOD AND 
THE WORD OF GOD 


CHAPTER I 


Introductory 
The Neglected Hebrew Thinkers 


THERE are few more luring themes in the whole 
compass of Bible study than that of “‘ The Wisdom 
of God and the Word of God.’ To the average 
devotional reader, however, the ‘‘ Wisdom literature ”’ 
of ancient Israel is almost a sealed volume. 
But, when we set out to examine the written records 
of Revelation, we cannot neglect the remarkable 
productions of the great Hebrew religious thinkers. 
And even the most cursory reader must sometimes 
have paused to ask whether these inspired writers 
had not a message for modern life when they spoke 
in such glowing language of the Divine Wisdom and 
the Eternal Word. 

In many a passage of unsurpassed reverence and 
literary beauty we find these men, who, “spake from 
God, being moved by the Holy Ghost,” expressing 
their thoughts concerning the ‘‘ Wisdom of God” 
with such moral earnestness and such guarded 
enthusiasm that our attention is at once arrested, 
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and we are compelled to inquire, ‘‘ What is the 
reason for this constant insistence upon the wonders 
of Wisdom?” And, when we turn to the biographies 
of our Lord, we meet, on the very first page of the 
Gospel of St. John, a uniquely suggestive use of the 
title’ The Word,” 

There they stand on the page of Scripture—the 
“Wisdom ”’ and the ‘“ Word ’’—almost like catch 
phrases of devout and lofty thought in the two great 
dispensations of the revelation of God. 

Still, it is true that the majority of readers allow 
the vast importance of this theme to escape them, 
and either hasten on to questions which appear less 
intricate, or turn aside to inquireinto matters bearing 
more directly upon personal spiritual experience. 
The history of Biblical study and_ theological 
scholarship during the Christian centuries affords 
ample proof of the neglect of the whole subject which 
we are about to study, or at least of a readiness 
to leave it to the theological specialist. And 
many a devout and thoughtful man has been so 
occupied with the evangelical and experimental 
portions of the Bible that he has remained ignorant 
of all its teaching on the ‘‘ Wisdom of God,” except 
that which is contained in the eighth chapter of the 
Book of Proverbs, and knows nothing of the doctrine 
of the ‘‘ Word,” beyond the profound statements of 
the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel. 

But this attitude cannot be maintained in days 
when the searchlight of inquiry is turned upon 
every section of “‘ the Book,” and when an intelligent 
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belief is expected of every disciple of Him who was 
the living Truth. To-day every man who holds 
the great and reasoned faith in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ feels in duty bound to become acquainted 
with the entire teaching of those Scriptures which 
record the expectation of His advent, the events of 
His ministry and the significance of His work. And 
while Christian men may need to have their interest 
quickened regarding the obscurer themes of the 
Bible, they can no longer be content to leave them 
to the student in the theological hall. It will not 
now be denied, therefore, that, if there be any 
teaching here of real import to the believer, the time 
has come for it to be widely known and understood. 

Scarce half-a-century, however, has elapsed 
since Christian students began to study the various 
works of the Wisdom literature with anything of 
enthusiasm or of genuine scholarly method. The 
real pioneer of serious research in the fertile region 
of the Wisdom was the devout and brilliant German 
theologian, Heinrich Ewald.t But along with 
Ewald there came a great company of students 
whose scholarly attainments and whose loyalty to 
the faith enabled them practically to rediscover a 
long-neglected line of Bible teaching. 

The importance of the theme has been sufficiently 
attested by this growing number of Christian scholars 
of the first rank who are devoting their attention 
toit. And these scholars have produced an amount 
of theological literature quite large enough to bewilder 

! Cf, Dichter des Alten Bundes, H. Ewald. 
II 
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the non-professional student, while even the expert 
may lose his way in the mazes of their conflicting 
critical theories. The time, therefore, has certainly 
come when one who ardently believes that “ the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom ”’ should 
seek, in humble reliance upon the guiding Spirit 
of Truth, to present the latest conclusions upon a 
theme that has gripped his thought and fired his 
imagination in such a way as to prove at once 
instructive to the devotional reader and stimulative 
to the student. 

It is scarcely necessary to call attention at the 
outset to the fact that our theme is not calculated to 
appeal with converting power to those who are 
indifferent tospiritualthings. Thereare, undoubtedly, 
many men who may be won for Christ more readily 
by way of the head than of the heart ; but it is to 
the man who already knows the power, as well as the 
form, of godliness that our theme will unfold aspects 
of the Divine Mind and Will of unsurpassed beauty 
and suggestiveness. And atheme which promises to 
be so helpful will surely gain additional interest from 
the fact that we shall have to range over the entire 
course of Israel’s history and glean truths from the 
records of Revelation along the whole line from 
Genesis to the Apocalypse. 

The Wisdom teaching of the Hebrew people saw 
its early dawn in the remoter periods of the national 
life ; its noontide shed a brilliance over the years 
when the monarchy had lost its former glory and 
over the desolate ages that followed the great exile ; 
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and its mellowed evening came when East and 
West joined hands in the intellectual activities of 
Alexandria and when St. John, in a calm old age, 
wrote his memoirs of the Master in Asia Minor. 

Yet our study of the Wisdom movement will not 
lead us into those noisy thoroughfares of public 
life and political activity which the great Prophets 
were so often called to tread. The seeker after 
Wisdom lived a calmer life than the Prophets and 
frequented more secluded haunts. He naturally 
found his place amongst the thinkers—we might 
almost say amongst the University men—of Israel. 

If we are to understand his ideals and respond 
to his enthusiasm, we shall have to seek his company 
in many spheres and at many epochs. Taking our 
stand first of all with those “ children of the East,’ 
the Arab and the Bedouin, we must endeavour to 
sympathise with them in their inborn love of senten- 
tious discourse. Centuries later, when the Wisdom 
movement was about to be carefully organised, we 
shall have to visit the luxuriant palaces where 
Solomon dwelt in all his glory, to discover the extent 
to which the great king gave an impulse to Hebrew 
thought. Again, we must pass on through the 
declining days of the monarchy to listen to the words 
of lofty moralists or to the bitter plaint of troubled 
men who were only saved from despair by their 
country’s faith. Still later we shall find ourselves in 
the company of devout men who pondered the 
problems of faith and conduct in the dark periods of 
the Persian and Greek domination, during which the 
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Prophets ceded their place to the Scribes and the 
Rabbis. Following the course of the movement 
onward still, we shall hear the voices of the philo- 
sophers of Greece blending in increasing volume with 
the utterances of godly men whose belief was drawn 
from the great traditions of the Hebrew faith. Later 
yet, our pursuit of the doctrine of the Wise Men will 
carry us from Palestine to Egypt ; andin that great 
centre of conflicting thought, where new philo- 
sophies were coming to the birth, we shall need to 
study the Jewish Apocrypha. Amongst the scholars 
of Alexandria who added a lustre to the last pre- 
Christian century there is one at least who will claim 
all our attention. We shall have to pay tribute to 
the intellect and the faith of Philo, however widely 
we may differ from him, as we see him elaborating 
a philosophy which sought to harmonise the lofty 
thought of Plato with the spiritual doctrines of 
Israel. And as thus we follow the seekers after the 
Wisdom amid the spiritual splendours of the Hebrew 
faith and the intellectual brilliance of Greek thought, 
we shall come at length to the days when Jesus lived 
on earth and when His disciples wrote their imperish- 
able works. The Books of the New Testament will 
appear in a new light when we realise that St. John 
breathed the same intellectual atmosphere as Philo, 
and that St. Paul was cognisant of a larger thought 
than he is likely to have found in the school of 
Gamaliel. The study of the movement, moreover, 
will serve to show how it was that many a misguided 
disciple of Christ in the days of the early Church 
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wandered away into the subtle errors of the Gnostics." 
And it will be cause for wonder if we do not learn the 
supreme importance of bringing “‘ every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ’’ and of honouring 
Him more truly than ever before as the Teacher 
sent from God, Himself “‘ the Wisdom’ from God 
and “‘ the Word ” of God. 

It is plain, then, that the field of inquiry is a large 
one ; yet over it all there shines the light that ever 
lures the earnest soul onward and upward towards 
God. But, in their quest after the Truth, these 
Hebrew thinkers lead us by a very different road 
from that which is travelled by the other religious 
leaders of their nation. 

In the earlier ages there were two much-travelled 
roads of spiritual anticipation, leading, by longer or 
shorter routes, onward towards the great events 
which lay between the manger of Bethlehem and the 
Cross of Calvary. These two main lines of religious 
activity along which spiritual experience and Divine 
Revelation moved were the priestly and the prophetic. 
But when we follow the Wise Men, we are obliged 
to leave these highways of Bible teaching and follow 
a less obvious route, which lay apart from the main 
roads of Jewish religious life. For centuries it 
existed, half obscured, alongside of the broader 
tracks of law and prophecy ; then, in the forgotten 


t A study of the Wisdom movement and of the theosophists of 
Alexandria gives us the key to the correct interpretation of the 
curious errors of Gnosticism which flourished amongst the early 
Christians of Asia and Africa, and it also serves to explain the 
theological aberrations which are inseparable from the names of 
the North African divines, Clement and Origen. 
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periods when the law lost so much of its constraining 
power over the lives of men, and when the voice of 
prophecy was silent, it broadened into the propor- 
tions of a main road. And all the sign-posts on this 
third line of spiritual instruction bear the words, 
“The Wisdom of God and the Word of God.” 

The Priest, with law and ritual in his hand, mainly 
touched religion from outside. He influenced faith 
by way of ceremonial and conduct by way of 
legalism. Yet through the demands of his legal 
regulations and the symbolism of his sacrificial 
system he played no mean part in the preparation 
for the Saviour who was to come. The Prophet, on 
the other hand, was the living voice, affecting conduct 
by means of those appeals, full of spiritual fervour 
and moral elevation, which touched the hearts of his 
hearers; and in the picture which his inspired 
imagination drew of the future Deliverer of Israel, 
we can trace in growing clearness the features of that 
face in which should be seen the very glory of God. 
Perhaps it was inevitable that less glamour should 
surround the labours of the seeker after “‘ Wisdom.” 
Even when he haunted the mart and appealed to 
princes and sought to influence human conduct, 
there was something less obtrusive in his method and 
less assertive in the delivery of his practical message. 
Hence as says Canon Cheyne :— 

“The importance of the Wise Men as a class is too seldom 
recognised. To the hasty reader they are overshadowed by 
the Prophets, between whom and the rude masses they seem 


to have occupied a middle position.” (JUDGES xiv. 14). 
tJob and Solomon, p. 123. 
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The moralist, however, always finds the company 
of thinkers and philosophers congenial to him as he 
meditates upon great life-problems. And the Wise 
Men of Judah were the intellectuals of the Hebrew 
faith. With the foundation of beliefsecure beneath 
their feet they could allow their intellects to range 
over wider themes than Priest or Prophet ever faced, 
and to inquire into the darkest mysteries of experi- 
ence. And as they pressed forward, guided by faith 
and reason, they constantly caught glimpses of the 
fullerlight. Iftheir doctrine was not really Messianic 
in the ordinarily accepted sense, it nevertheless bore 
its testimony to the coming Christ, and did some- 
thing to prepare the way of the Lord. Through the 
Wise Men, both in early Israel and during the post- 
exilic ages, the earnest thought of practical, though 
often baffled, believers pointed onward still; and 
like the star of the eastern Magi, reason’s guiding 
light moved before the eye of their mind, until at 
length it stood over the manger of Bethlehem. It led 
them to Christ. 

The Wise Men, then, let it be noted, form a distinct 
class of religious teachers in the national life of Israel, 
clearly separable from the Priest and from the 
Prophet, with a body of doctrine to offer to the 
people which was sharply distinguishable from the 
law and from prophecy. 

At the height of their activity between the 
prosperous days of Solomon and the hopeful era of 
the return from the great Exile the word which 
occupied the central place in their system was the 
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Hebrew word Hokmah (7329). When the influence 
of the new and attractive philosophy of Greece made 
itself felt in the Jewish schools of thought, the Hebrew 
word gave place to the Greek equivalent, Sophia 
(Sogia). And when the fusion of Jewish faith and 
Platonic speculation was effected by the great thinkers 
of Alexandria, in the century before the birth of 
Christ, the word which was employed to embody 
almost everything that the older “‘ Wisdom” had 
signified was the more expressive Greek term, Logos 
(Aéyes). The whole course of their activities is, 
therefore, covered by our title, ‘‘ The Wisdom and 
the Word.” 

This Wisdom which Israel’s Wise Men sought 
after was a very different thing from the “‘ wisdom of 
this world,”’ the arrogance of which St. Paul rebukes 
with such sarcasm in his letter to the Christians of 
Corinth. Itis rather the sublime ‘‘ Wisdom of God,” 
concerning which we may well use the suggestive 
words of the same apostle : ““ We speak wisdom among 
the perfect : yet a wisdom not of this world, nor of 
the rulers of this world, which are coming to nought ; 
but we speak God's wisdom, in a mystery, even the 
wisdom that hath been hidden, which God fore- 
ordained before the worlds unto our glory, which 
none of the rulers of this world knoweth: for had 
they known it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory.’’ And well might St. Paul employ 
such words as these, with their emphatic indication 
of the nature of the only wisdom which he valued, 
seeing that he, together with his fellow-apostles 
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St. James, St. Peter and St. John, were so steeped in 
the doctrines of the Hebrew Wise Men and so well 
acquainted with the speculative thought of the 
Alexandrian philosophers, that their contributions to 
the New Testament fail to disclose their full meaning 
to the reader who is unacquainted with the doctrines 
of the Wisdom and the Word. And, if the Apostles 
were influenced by the Wise Men, a study of their 
works will certainly enable us to gain a firmer 
intellectual grasp of “the truth as it is in Jesus” 
and a juster appreciation of the teaching of the New 
Testament upon the central fact of Christ. As we 
look back from the vantage ground of to-day, we shall 
recognise in all the teaching of these early thinkers 
not merely a guide to right living, but also that which 
the “‘ Fathers’”’ of the Church discovered—a fore- 
shadowing of the fundamental Christian mystery 
of the Trinity. 

To an age such as ours, which sets so high a 
premium upon the exercise of thought, this Wisdom 
movement, with its many-sided and far-reaching 
history, should prove specially interesting and 
suggestive. Other ages may have treated these 
Jewish scholars with neglect ; we shall be prepared 
to do justice to their practical and reasoned appeal. 
The bonds of intellectual and spiritual sympathy 
between the Wise Men of Israel and the thoughtful 
believer of to-day are too strong to be broken. For 
them, as for us, the spiritual atmosphere is thick with 
doubts and difficulties. The task of reconciling the 
ancient faith with modern thought and personal 
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experience is one which we and they alike are under 
obligation’ to face, and in the attempt we are 
exposed, even as they were, to the full force of 
“honest doubt.” And this similarity between the 
circumstances of the Wise Men and the Christian 
thinker may be yet further illustrated by contrasting 
the three classes of Israel’s religious leaders with the 
three types of modern churchmanship. We are not 
drawing a merely fanciful comparison when we say 
that, to some extent, the Prophet, the Priest and the 
Wise Man represent the Evangelical, the Ritualist 
and the Intellectual in the religious life of to-day. 
There are Christian men amongst us who may 
sympathise with all these types of religious activity 
at once. Others, swayed by varying moods, belong 
now to one, now to another. But for every worthy 
disciple of the Master there must come a time when 
his sympathies lie with the Wise Men. He cannot 
pass through life without facing the problems 
concerning God and Revelation and Providence— 
for these problems always rise when intelligence and 
experience meet. Some time or other he must seek 
to interpret life and to discover the science of living 
well. Some time or other he will be compelled to 
formulate his views of pain and trial and life’s stern 
discipline. And whenever, upon a religious founda- 
tion, a man begins to reason—and to bring his 
reasoning into line with the best thought of his 
times—then he finds himself in line with these 
neglected Hebrew thinkers. 

There is, therefore, a very real sense in which 
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the Wise Men are sure to find a sympathetic audience 
in thoughtful Christians of to-day. Our interest 
in the Wisdom movement is assured from the outset. 
We face our theme of study with keen attention and 
with the expectation of great things. 
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‘“ THE SaGEs ’’—such is the most suitable designation 
for those neglected Hebrew thinkers, whose history 
and doctrine we are about to study. 

Already we have seen that they were a body of 
teachers in Israel whose activities ran parallel to 
those of the Priest and the Prophet, yet always held 
aloof from them. In later Israel they constituted a 
clearly defined and well-organised class amongst the 
nation’s religious leaders. But it is by no means 
easy to trace their history through the centuries. 
We have no records of the earliest stages of the 
Wisdom movement. We can but gather from the 
Bible scattered references to the long-past activities 
of the Wise Men. 

There can be little doubt that the Wisdom move- 
ment was a natural outcome of the reflective pro- 
pensity which the Semites shared with all Orientals. 
The Semite was born to meditate; and he was 
merely employing his native talent when he expressed 
the thoughts which sprung up in his mind in the 
congenial Arab form of the Proverb. The true 
Arab revels in sententious discourse. Probably he 
derives this peculiar mental bent from his life amid 
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desert sands, where everything seems to encourage 
reflection. But, be this as it may, there is some- 
thing wrought into the very fibre of his being, which 
impels him to the cultivation of a half-poetic, half- 
philosophic observation of nature. And the early 
Hebrews shared all these inborn tendencies to philo- 
sophise concerning life and nature and to express 
their deductions in the form of trite sayings. They 
were born Proverbialists. 

The earliest forms in which this tendency expressed 
itself in Israel were those of the riddle, the fable and 
the allegory. Examples of each of these may be 
found in the Bible records of early Jewish history. 
Thus we have the well-known viddle of Samson : 


“Out of the eater came forth meat, 
And out of the strong came forth sweetness,” 
(JUDGES xiv. 14) 


in which the truth to be enunciated is deduced 
from natural observation and expressed in the 
familiar parabolic parallelism. Such riddles in 
all probability played a large part in the discourse 
of the earliest Wise Men. They scarcely occupied 
so high a place, however, as the popular fable; andof 
the fable we have no clearer illustration than the 
discourse which Jotham delivered from the summit 
of Mount Gerizim (JUDGES ix. 8-15). Its opening 
phrase will recur to every student ‘‘ The trees went 
forth on a time to anoint a king over them; and they 
said unto the olive tree, Reign thou over us;”’ 
and no one can have missed the fine irony of its 
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closing words :—‘‘ The bramble said unto the trees, 
If in truth ye anoint me king over you, then come 
and put your trust in my shadow: and if not, let 
fire come out of the bramble and devour the cedars of 
Lebanon.”’ 

The popular parable—the third of the early 
forms of wise discourse—has few more beautiful 
examples than Nathan’s story of the rich man and 
the ewe lamb, with its final pointed rebuke to the 
royal delinquent, “‘ Thou art the man” (2 SAMUEL 
Xli. I-6). 

But these three forms of the poetic and allegoric 
methods of presenting truths are of interest to us 
merely in that they paved the way for the use of the 
gnomic parables of the later Wise Men. From them 
there was evolved—and that at a comparatively 
early date—the genuine proverb, with the deliberate 
parallelism which became its distinguishing feature. 
This parallelism does not yet appear in such early 
sayings as the popular proverb of the days of King 
Saul:—“ Therefore it became a proverb, Is Saul also 
among the Prophets ?”’ (1 SAM. x. 12); but it has 
already made its appearance in the verse that 
celebrated the capture of Jerusalem :— 


“There are the blind and the lame: 
He cannot come into the house ” (2 sam. v. 8) ; 
and it is still more evident in the plaint of the decadent 
Jews of Jeremiah’s days :— 
“The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
The children’s teeth are set on edge’ (JER. xxxi. 29). 
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The growth of this method of expressing truths 
gradually made its way until the proverb attained 
the position of a national form of speech and became 
the most popular form of expression for common- 
sense observations upon life and conduct. In the 
Hebrew language such a proverb was known as 
a Mashal (?¥2). The word has the root meaning of 
a “comparison ’”’; and hence, by a natural widen- 
ing of the sense, it denoted a “ popular proverb.” 
In practical use the word came to be used of all 
gnomic sayings, as distinct from the lyric poetry 
ofthe Psalms. But, hidden within this unique class 
of parabolic utterances, the Meshalim, there lay 
the conception of “‘ Wisdom,” as though it were the 
inner, regulative idea, determining the value and the 
forcefulness of the utterance. Hence this entire 
literary species came eventually to be designated by 
the Hebrew term Hokmah (929) and those who were 
skilled in its use, as Hakamim. 

The ability to give utterance to such “ Wisdom ”’ 
required no special genius. It would be quite a 
common accomplishment amongst the Semites. 
Yet, doubtless, as time passed, that which happened 
in all Arab tribes must have happened in Israel. 
Certain men of unique powers of thought and observa- 
tion would gradually acquire fame for this species 
of utterance and would come to be looked upon in 
a unique sense as ‘‘ Wise Men,” until in course 
of time there arose a class of “‘Wise Men” and a 
definite profession of ‘‘ Wisdom.” 

It is impossible to trace all the steps in the 
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evolution of the Wise Men; but there is one 
name which, in Hebrew tradition, has been insepar- 
ably connected with their rise and consolidation— 
the name of Solomon. Succeeding ages invariably 
looked back upon the great king as the patron of the 
Wise Men, the founder of their schools, and himself 
well deserving of fame as one of their most distin- 
guished leaders. The Hebrew historian of the Kings 
tells us that Solomon “spake three thousand 
proverbs ”’ (I KINGS iv. 32), and this statement has 
given considerable trouble to Biblical interpreters. 
Modern criticism has no hesitation whatever in 
defining the wise king’s connection with the real 
work of the Sages and his right to be regarded as 
the author of any of the Wisdom writings. The 
question is one which cannot be decided off-hand by 
a reference to tradition. But it should be noted, 
before we proceed further, that the writer of the 
Books of Kings says nothing whatever concerning 
Solomon’s work as an author. His statement is that 
Solomon ‘“‘ sPAKE three thousand proverbs’; and 
he tells us very plainly of what nature these three 
thousand proverbs were. His words are :—‘‘ He 
spake of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon, 
even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall : 
he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes” (v. 33). It need scarcely be 
remarked that the historian, if he intended to describe 
the contents of the Book of Proverbs, could not 
easily have used words which are less applicable to 
that invaluable collection of moral precepts and 
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religious maxims. Still, the historian does state most 
emphatically that Solomon’s wisdom was such that 
it surpassed “‘ the wisdom of all the children of the 
east, and all the wisdom of Egypt.’’ And the fact 
must be kept clearly before us that the Sages who 
laboured in the later years of the monarchy, during 
the period of the exile and the restoration and 
throughout the years when Hebrew piety and Greek 
philosophy were slowly blending all alike held king 
Solomon to have been the founder of their schools 
and the patron of their learning. Such strong and 
unbroken traditions, even apart from other con- 
siderations, are not lightly to be set aside. It is, 
therefore, highly probable, even on external grounds, 
that Solomon deserves to be remembered as the first 
monarch to gather about him a school of Sages and 
to give to their labours the stimulus of his patronage. 
He may be regarded, with considerable justice, as a 
kind of Hebrew Alfred the Great; and there is a 
sense in which he was the founder of an embryo form 
of University activity in the Land of Promise. 

Fuller light is thrown upon all these interesting 
questions when we come to trace in detail the history 
of the order, and to notice its relationship to the 
great intellectual movement, which, passing over 
all eastern lands, led to the rise and consolidation of 
the Sages. 

The Hokmah movement seems to have been an 
indigenous growthin all Semitic races andthe Wisdom 
of Israel had a serious rival even in Egypt. When 
the author of the Books of Kings desired to extolthe 
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wisdom of Solomon, he knew no better way to do so 
than by comparing it with the wisdom of surrounding 
lands, and with the wisdom of far-famed men. 
‘‘Solomon’s wisdom,”’ he wrote, ‘‘ excelled the wisdom 
of all the children of the east, and all the wisdom of 
Egypt ; for he was wiser than all men; than Ethan 
the Ezrahite, and Heman, and Calcol, and Darda, 
the sons of Mahol.’’ The prophetic books also add 
their testimony to the prevalence of Wisdom in 
non-Jewish lands. Jeremiah, writing in one passage 
of Edom, says :—‘“‘ Thus saith the Lord of hosts ; 
Is wisdom no more in Teman? Is counsel perished 
from the prudent ? Is their wisdom vanished ? ”’ 
(JER. xlix. 7). And Obadiah asks :—‘‘ Shall I not 
in that day, saith the Lord, destroy the wise men 
out of Edom?” (oBAD. 8). Ezekiel, too, speaking 
of Tyre, says :—‘‘ Thou art wiser than Daniel; there 
is no secret that they can hide from thee.” (EZEK. 
XXviii. 3). Israel, then, had rivals in every direction 
—Arabia, Egypt, Edom, Tyre—and her Wisdom 
was but a part of a great movement spreading over 
all the East. 

One would naturally expect that Israel would 
be under some debt to these rivals of hers and that 
she would be specially indebted to the one land where 
true gnomic wisdom is known to have flourished, 
viz., Egypt. But, as a matter of fact, this does not 
seem to have been the case. And amongst lands 
to which Israel might have been under intellectual 
obligations, Egypt scarcely occupies a place at all. 
Her culture of the Wisdom seems to have been a 
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purely native growth, and when a stimulus at 
length came to her from without, it came, indeed, 
by way of Egypt, yet it hailed, not from Egyptitself, 
but from Greece. 

But, returning to Bible references to the Wisdom 
and the Wise Men, we are led by many a passage to 
see that guilds of Wise Men existed in more or less 
organised form from the days of Solomon to the 
time of our Lord. During these centuries their 
activities were so wide and their influence upon the 
national life so marked that we cannot afford to 
ignore it. A rapid survey of these Bible allusions 
will serve to throw a fuller light upon the Wisdom 
movement as it progressed within the heart of the 
Jewish people. We come upon reference after 
reference as we peruse the Pentateuch, the Historical 
Books, the Prophecies; and they abundantly 
illustrate the varied senses in which the word 
“Wisdom ”’ was used in Israel. 

When the author of the Book of Exodus says that 
“Pharaoh also called for the wise men and the 
sorcerers ; and they also, the magicians of Egypt, 
did in like manner with their enchantments ”’ (vii. II), 
he implies that the magician himself was a ‘‘ Wise 

‘Up to the present there exists no reliable information upon 
the relation between Hebrew and Egyptian gnomic lore and, until 
Egyptology comes to our aid on the subject, it will not be possible to 
estimate the indebtedness of the Hebrew sage to the Egyptian scholar ; 
but there is no doubt that in the age of Solomon Egypt was open 
to the Jews. Itmay, therefore, have givenacertain impetus to the 
Hebrew wise men of the day; and it is an interesting fact that 
certain sayings in the ‘‘ Maxims of Ptahoteph” have a marked 


resemblance to certain sayings in the Book of Proverbs, while other 
Egyptian works will bear comparison with the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
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Man.” And here, surely, we have one of the lowest 
applications of a term which was ultimately to be 
used of the creative activity of Jehovah. But, 
later on, the same author uses the word to describe 
the skill ofa master-workman. ‘‘ Thou shalt speak 
unto all who are wise-hearted ’’—so read the words 
which God spake to Moses—‘‘whom I have filled 
with the spirit of wisdom, that they make Aaron’s 
garments.”’ (xxviii. 3). An anonymous historian 
subsequently applies the word to skill in public 
affairs :—‘‘ Jonadab was a very subtil (923) man” 
(2 SAM. xiii. 3), while elsewhere we find that it denotes 
a whole-hearted obedience to the law and the 
commandments :—“ Keep, therefore, and do them ; 
for this is your wisdom and your understanding 
in the sight of the peoples, which shall hear all these 
statutes, and say, Surely this great nation is a wise 
and understanding people’ (DEUT. iv. 6). Through 
such instances as these—and they may be multiplied 
at pleasure—we trace the deepening significance of 
the word which occupied the central position in the 
teaching of the Sages until it acquired the unique 
sense which belongs to it in the Books of Job and 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 

Passing on to the prophetic books we find the 
great Prophets speaking of the Wise Men in a way 
which conclusively proves that they constituted a 
distinct class in the Jewish community during the 
eighth and seventh centuries before Christ, and which 
carries with it the tacit assumption that they had long 
been in organised existence. Isaiah, prophesying 
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about the year 7oo B.c., speaks of the quality of 
Wisdom, as it applies to the rulers of Israel, saying :— 
“The wisdom of their wise men shall perish, and the 
understanding of their prudent men shall be hid.” 
(ISA. xxix. 14). Jeremiah, a century later, uses the 
word in an equally comprehensive way :—‘‘ How do 
ye say, We are wise, and the law of the Lord is with 
us? . . . The wise men are ashamed, they are 
dismayed and taken ; lo, they have rejected the word 
of the Lord; and what manner of wisdom is in 
them ?”’ (JER. vili. 8, 9). There can, however, be 
no mistake about his reference to the Sages as an 
organised class, distinct from, yet contemporaneous 
with, the other great religious orders of Israel, when 
he writes: ‘‘ The law shall not perish from the 
priest, nor counsel from the wise, nor the word from 
the prophet” (JER. xviii. 18). Here, be it noted, 
we have the three orders—the Priest, the Sage, the 
Prophet ; and here are the three technical terms 
which describe their activities—the Law or Torah 
(937), the Counsel ("¥¥), the Word (737). Thus 
the Sage at length stands admittedly abreast of the 
Priest and the Prophet. And in assigning him such 
a place the great Prophet of the Exile is equally 
explicit :—‘“‘ They shall seek a vision of the prophet ; 
but the law shall perish from the priest, and counsel 
from the ancients”’ (EZEK. vii. 26). 

It will be necessary for us, in the course of our 
studies, to determine the precise nature of this 
*“‘ counsel,’’ which Jeremiah connects with the “‘ wise,”’ 
and Ezekiel with the “ancients.” Leaving that 
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question, however, for subsequent consideration, 
we may call to mind some of the well-known passages 
in which the independence and the cohesiveness of 
their class is alluded to by the Sages in their own 
writings. In the Book of Proverbs they appear asa 
distinct school of thought in Israel, endeavouring 
to influence individual disciples :— 
“That he may understand proverb and parable, 
The words of Sages and their aphorisms ”’ (PRov. i. 6)". 
They represent themselves as a great teaching order 
in such sayings as these from the Proverbs :— 


“ The teaching of the Sage is a fountain of life ’”’ (xiii. 14); 
“Incline thine ear, and hear the words of the Wise ”’ (xxii. 17). 


and this from the Book of Ecclesiastes :— 
“The words of the Wise (t.e., the Sages) are as goads”’ 
(xii.I1). 

The Sages, then, stand as a distinct class of 
teachers in Israel; and we must proceed to deter- 
mine their relationship to the other religious leaders 
of the nation. 

Like the Scribes of our Lord’s day they occupy 
themselves in giving instruction, and they are con- 
stantly appealing :— 

“My son, forget not my instruction ” (iii. 1) ; 
or :— 


“Hear, my sons, the instruction of a father 
And attend to know understanding”? (iv. 1). 


* Renderings of the Proverbs by Prof. C. H. Toy are usually 
adopted in this work for their exegetical value—otherwise the R.V. 
is followed. 
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But the difference between the Scribes of our 
Lord’s day and the Sages of the days of the great 
Prophets is too marked to admit of any confusion of 
their functions. The task of the Sage seems to have 
mainly consisted in the practical application of the 
ethical teaching of the law to the details of conduct, 
whereas the Scribe’s activities were monopolised in 
fixing the letter of the law and instructing men in 
the punctilious observance of its precepts. The 
Sage had more of the philosopher in him than the 
Scribe ever had; and at the same time he was less 
hampered bya self-contented nationalism or a narrow 
legalism. If the later Sages produced the Scribes it 
is none the less true that the earlier Sages were 
possessed by a very different spirit and actuated by 
very different aims from the Scribes of our Lord’s day. 

We come to a more difficult question than the 
connection between the Sage and the Scribe when 
we endeavour to determine the relationship between 
the Sage and the Prophet. It is commonly held that 
the Prophets were actuated by a deep-rooted hostility 
tothe Sages. And there is some indication of this in 
many a passage of the Prophet Isaiah, who stands 
without a peer for moral enthusiasm and spiritual 
fire. ‘‘ Woe unto them,” he writes, ‘‘ that are wise in 
their own eyes, and prudent in their own sight’ 
(ISA. v. 21); and again: ‘‘ The wisdom of their wise 
men shall perish, and the understanding of their 
prudent men shall be hid” (IsA. xxix. 14). Some- 
thing like avowed hostility, moreover, seems to 
breathe through these impassioned lamentations of the 
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Prophet of Israel’s doom :—‘‘ My people . . are 
wise to'do evil, but to do good they have no know- 
ledge’’ (JER. iv. 22); and:—‘‘ Howdo yesay, We are 
wise, and the law of our Lord is with us? And 
behold the false pen of the scribe hath made of it 
falsehood”’ (JER. viii. 8); and again :—“ Thus saith 
the Lord, Let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom’”’ (JER. ix. 23). 

To pass over this apparent enmity between two 
classes of leaders in the religious life of a nation would 
be to admit the existence of a scandal, reflecting 
painfully upon the Sages, and possibly also upon the 
Prophets. We are bound, then, to ask why the 
Prophets so frequently denounce the Wisdom of the 
Wise, even though a closer examination does not 
show that this hostility is so real and deepas one 
would imagine at the outset. 

Each of the three classes of religious teachers 
naturally magnified their own office; and a certain 
underlying rivalry would inevitably exist between 
men whose ideals and activities were widely different. 
The Prophet, for instance, was repeatedly in collision 
with the Priest. How sternly he was wont to condemn 
the very legalism which the Priest laboured to 
maintain! Yet no one can fail to see that it was the 
spirit of externalism in religion that the Prophet 
attacked, rather than the sacrificial and legal system 
itself. In the same way there would exist, we may 
safely assume, an element of distrust between the 
Prophet and the Sage, although such distrust would 
consist rather of a species of healthy rivalry than of 
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a bitter hostility. Moreover, when we examine this 
supposed hostility, it appears, as a matter of fact, to 
have been entertained mainly towards a less worthy 
section of the Wise Men, a section which should pro- 
bably be regardedin much the same light as the “ false 
prophets.”” The teaching of these men, not improba- 
ably differed from that of the greater Sages as widely 
as the utterances of the “‘ false prophets ”’ did from 
those of their nobler contemporaries, Jeremiah 
himself suggests that it is the less worthy, less 
spiritual section of the Sages that inspires his distrust, 
when he writes : ‘‘ The wise men are ashamed, they 
are dismayed and taken; lo, they have rejected 
the word of the Lord; and what manner of wisdom 
is in them? . . . They have healed the hurt 
of the daughter of my people lightly, saying, Peace, 
peace, when there is no peace” (JER. viii. 9-II). 
Exactly, then, as there were Prophets who were 
carried away by a shallow optimism, so there were 
Wise Men who failed to look as deeply into the 
spiritual condition of the people as the great Prophets 
did ; and the work of a superficial moralist could no 
more be excluded from the condemnation of a true 
Prophet than could the easy-going hopefulness of 
a self-deluded Prophet. At the same time, it is 
inconceivable that the Sages who stand condemned 
by the Prophets can have been those great religious 
thinkers who sought after a firmer grasp of the 
heavenly Wisdom and a clearer understanding of 
the ways of God. 

The Sages had, it is true, certain sympathies with 
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the moral and legal aspects of the teaching of the 
Priests which might be expected to excite the 
suspicions of the Prophets; yet even on these grounds 
we cannot assume the existence of anything more than 
a difference of ideals. And a closer examination, 
far from revealing a deeply-rooted antipathy between 
the Prophets and the Sages, discloses something that 
is even akin to positive sympathy. The fact is 
that the Prophets actually stand indebted to the 
Sages. The student will remember, for instance, 
that when Isaiah wrote: “‘ They also that err in 
spirit shall come to understanding, and they that 
murmur shall learn doctrine”’ (ISA. xxix. 24),’ he 
uses two technical terms of the Wisdom writers— 
“understanding”? (723) and “ doctrine ”’ (M22). 
And again, he will recollect that the same Prophet 
has written the beautiful little ‘‘ Parable of the 
Plowman,”’ which reads almost like a passage from 
the Book of Proverbs. Let us peruse it again ! 


“Doth the plowman plow continually to sow? Doth 
he continually open and break the clods of his ground ? when 
he hath made plain the faces thereof, doth he not cast abroad 
the fitches, and scatter the cummin, and put in the wheat 
in rows and the barley in the appointed place and the spelt 
in the border thereof? For his God doth instruct him aright, 
and doth teach him. For the fitches are not threshed with 
a sharp threshing instrument, neither is a cart wheel turned 
about upon the cummin; but fitches are beaten out with 
a staff, and the cummin with a rod. Bread corn is ground; 
for he will not ever be threshing it; and though the wheel 


* Certain critics, however, regard the passage, ISAIAH xxix. 23-24 
as a late interpolation. 


\ 
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of his cart and his horses scatter it, he doth not grindit. This 
also cometh from the Lord of hosts, who is wonderful in counsel, 
and excellent in Wisdom” (Isa. xxviii. 24-29). 


Written in flattering imitation of the style of the 
Sages, this passage is so thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the Wisdom literature as to afford clear 
evidence of the Prophet’s sympathetic attitude 
towards the Sages. 

If now we turn to the Book of Jeremiah, we find a 
passage which reads :—‘‘ O, Lord, I know that the 
way of man is not in himself; it is not in a man 
that walketh to direct his steps’’ (x. 23)—every 
phrase of which seems to echo the sayings of the 
Proverbialists :— 

“ A man’s heart deviseth his way : 
But the Lord directeth his steps”’ (PROV. xvi. 9). 
“A man’s goings are of the Lord ; 
How then can man understand his ways ?”’ (PROV. xx. 24). 

It were easy to multiply such passages. Butsuffice 
it to say that the Prophets never assume towards the 
Sages that uncompromising attitude which they 
adopt towards the priestly legalist and literalist. 
And Canon Cheyne is certainly right when, refusing 
to see, with Ewald, an allusion to “‘a powerfulschool ”’ 
of Wise Men in Isaiah’s repeated references to 
“scorners’’ (xiii. I, xix. 6), he rather holds that the 
“scorners’’ in question were as much opposed to 
the Sages as they were to the Prophets. And, when 
once we have realised that there existed a measure 


t Not a few advanced critics have assumed a later authorship ; 
while some (e.g. Duhm) suggest that at least the closing sentence 
must be attributed to a post-exilic gnomic poet. 
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of real sympathy between the two orders, we shall 
be able to understand how the work of the Sage may 
actually have proved an aid to the Prophet’s ministry. 
If the Sage’s labour was not exactly a pioneer work, 
yet to some extent it was a work of making straight 
the way of the Prophet. The Sage dealt almost 
wholly with the individual; and his instruction was 
of such a nature as to conciliate those who were not 
already prepared for a spiritual message. It had the 
effect, therefore, of creating an atmosphere ofspiritual 
sympathy with the lofty religious message of the 
Prophet and of paving the way for his more public 
ministry. 

But, further, the belief that the Prophet and the 
Sage were hostile to one another—unfounded as we 
have now seen it to be—will be completely refuted 
when we discover how large an element of religious 
doctrine the two classes held in common. From 
almost any one of the great Prophets we could 
produce passages which find numerous parallels in 
the teaching of the Sages. What more spiritual 
message, for instance, could be delivered than that 
of the following sayings fromamongst the Proverbs— 
with their unmistakable echo of the words of Amos ?? 
“The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord 
“ But the prayer of the upright is his delight ” (xv. 8). 

“To do justice and judgment 
Is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice ” (xxi. 3) 
“ By mercy and truth iniquity is atoned for: 
And by the fear of the Lord men depart from evil” 
(xxvi. 6. marg.) 
™ Cf, AMOS Vv. 22, Vv. 22-24, v. 15. 
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Here are sayings which could scarce be surpassed 
by the loftiest utterances of the Prophets. The 
Sages are not slack to place in the forefront the need 
of prayer and obedience to God. And they have, 
in at least one instance, recorded their appreciation 
of the Prophets’ work in Israel :— 

“Where there is no vision, the people cast off restraint.” 
(PROV. xxix. 18). 

Instead of hostility, then, we find a genuine 
sympathy between the teaching of the Prophets 
and the religious element in the doctrine of the Sages, 
which is sufficient evidence of the existence of cordial 
relationship between the two orders. And we have 
an indication of nothing less than the virtual identity 
of the ideals which inspired them, when the very 
attributes which the Sages so consistently extolled 
are assigned by the Prophet Isaiah to the expected 
- Messiah :—“‘ The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him, the spirit of Wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge 
and the fear of the Lord”’ (xi. 2). 

We may, therefore, with an easy mind dismiss the 
supposed hostility between Prophet and Sage and 
recognise in its place a genuine sympathy between 
the nobler sections of these two great classes of 
Hebrew teachers. Each was used of God to lead the 
faith and hope of Israel—by parallel channels of 
experience and on different planes of thought— 
till at length the Ideal of each found its realisation 
in the Christ of Bethlehem and of Calvary. 

But—hostility apart—there undoubtedly were 
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radical differences between the two orders which 
must becarefully noted. These differences are mainly 
to be found in the tone of their teaching and in the 
spheres of their activity. The Prophet, let it be 
said at once, is a religious enthusiast, whereas the 
Sage rarely approaches anything like enthusiasm. 
As Canon Cheyne says, “‘ Religion, according to the 
Wise Men, was a necessary element in a worthy 
character, was even (I should say) the principal 
element, but the religion of these practical moralists 
has nothing of that delightful abandon which we find 
in the more distinctly religious Scriptures.’’t This 
lack of enthusiasm is not really derogatory to the 
Sage ; it was simply not his véle to utter a message of 
the same ardent spiritual nature as that which 
Prophet spake or Psalmist sung. He was a thinker 
and a moralist, and his unique message was naturally 
clothed in the quieter garb of the philosopher. 

The Wisdom movement in Israel, moreover, is 
sharply distinguished from the prophetic in the 
remarkable way in which the Sages broke free from 
the particularism of Israel. It displayed a freedom 
from the restraints of a narrow nationalism which 
opened the way for the universalism that character- 
ised the later Sages. The Prophets of the eighth 
and seventh centuries B.c. were themselves influenced 
to some extent by wider ideas. Hosea, the Prophet 
of northern Israel in the eighth century B.c., had 
already emphasised the binding nature of larger 
principles than were embodied in the Mosaic code: 

1 Job and Solomon, p. 121. 
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—“TI desire mercy, and not sacrifice; and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt offering ”’ (vi. 6). 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel had set forth the moral 
obligations of men in the sight of God in a way which 
pointed towards the dawn of universalism in religion ; 
and intellectual breadth and spiritual vitality were 
characteristics of the age of the Prophets. As the 
Hebrew monarchy passed into the shadows of the 
dark days that preceded its overthrow, men realised 
that the superiority of the national faith must be 
sought in its spirituality. They discovered that no 
man possessed a charmed life merely because he could 
claim Abrahamic descent, and that the throne of 
David was not invulnerable. But, under the 
experience of national adversity, the spiritual 
grandeur of Israel’s inheritance became increasingly 
clear. And as religion in Israel freed itself from its 
alliance with the state, both its spiritual and its 
universal elements emerged more distinctly. Yet 
while even prophecy soared above strictly national 
limits, it was reserved forthe Sages—who had never 
been trammelled with ritual associations or political 
alliances—to make the rupture complete and seek 
the larger thought with perfect sympathy. 

The post-exilic period illustrates this sense of free- 
dom to an even greater extent than the age of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and all through the centuries 
that succeeded the reforming work of Ezra the Sages 
showed an increasing readiness, not only to break 
with old prejudices and time-honoured limitations, 
but also to admit the ideas of neighbouring peoples 
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and to absorb all that was best in them. During 
the Persian and Greek periods, when prophecy was 
a lesser force in the land and the Sage was at the 
height of his activity, this broad-mindedness was 
more especially evident. These periods were by 
no means the dull eras they are often held to be. 
Intellectual and moral activity abounded; and it 
has been established beyond doubt that Israel’s 
sojourn in cultured Babylon resulted in the great 
literary and liturgical movements in Israel which led 
to the collection or compilation of the majority of 
the Books of the Old Testament. At the same time 
it was an age during which the Jewish people grew 
very remarkably in the knowledge of spiritual 
things. The Persian period, which brought Israel 
into touch with Persian life, saw the rise of a larger 
belief in the existence of good and evil angelic powers 
and a marked progress of belief in the resurrection 
of the body. Later still the contact with Greek 
thought, and its Alexandrian variety, certainly gave 
a stimulus to the belief in the immortality of the 
soul upon purely ethical grounds. These external 
influences made their impress upon the whole religious 
life of post-exilic Israel ; yet it is in the literary work 
and intellectual activity of the Sages that they are 
most evident. For the Sages, of all men in Israel, 
and certainly in a far greater degree than their 
colleagues of the law and the word, were open to 
every stimulus to religious thought that came from 
beyond the confines of Judaism. 

It is not difficult to understand how, in the case 
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of a thoughtful and believing Jew during these ages 
of national subjection, all the circumstances con- 
tributed to hasten the breakdown of a narrow 
nationalism and the culture of a larger thought. 
The Palestinian Jew experienced the oppression of 
harsh foreign rulers; and under the pressure of 
subserviency new conditions inevitably arose. The 
agricultural life of Palestine declined ; there followed 
an enormous development of city life, with a growth 
of all those virtues and vices which characterise 
urban communities. Commercial and _ political 
activities took on a different colour, and larger 
thought prevailed. Men rubbed shoulders, not only 
with the merchants and the politicians, but also with 
the thinkers of other lands. And all these things in 
the external life of Israel made their mark upon the 
spiritual life of the people, and, combining to rob this 
seemingly dull period of its monotony, render it, for 
the student of ‘‘ The Wisdom and the Word,” a 
period of deepest interest. Except for a few minor 
speakers, there was, indeed, no Prophet in the land 
to uphold the traditions of the great days that were 
gone and to proclaim the Messianic hope to the men 
of harder times. But the Priest and the Sage 
survived ; and each had his own work to do in the 
years that remained before Israel’s Messiah came. 
At the beginning of this period, fresh from the 
return from Babylon, men dreamed of a real restora- 
tion of the lost glory of Israel. With patriotic and 
religious fervour they set to work to restore the 
Temple, to rebuild the capital and to rehabilitate the 
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nation. They made strenuous efforts to efface the 
word “ Ichabod,’ which events had inscribed upon 
the bed-rock of the national life. And in this great 
work of restoration, so nobly and hopefully begun 
under the encouragement of the later Prophets, yet 
so hopelessly ebbing out its force as years passed on, 
the Priest and the Sage wrought side by side. It was 
the part of the Priest to re-establish the decayed and 
neglected worship of Jehovah, with all its accompany- 
ing ceremonial. But to the Sage fell the task of 
carrying to its logical issues the work begun by Ezra 
in popularising the moral elements of the law and 
urging its observance. In this the labours of the 
Sage tended to counterbalance the excessive legalism 
of the Priest, and to supply a needful corrective to 
Jewish religious life. As time elapsed, the Priest 
sought more and more to hedge in the intellectual 
life of Judaism within the cast-iron limits of a strict 
legalism. The Sages, however, chafed against these 
restraints and sought to break throughthem. They 
made it their business to speak and to write upon 
popular morals in a way that showed their indiffer- 
ence to mere rigid law and their open-mindedness 
towards the larger world of moral thought. And in 
those writings which have come down to us we find 
them treating ethical themes in a popular and a 
narrative style. If the Prophet had been partially 
fettered by Jewish nationalism; if the Priest still 
submitted to the bondage of a narrow legalism ; the 
Sage went on his way with a growing freedom of 
thought and of conscience. He never discarded the 
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ancient loyalties of the heart, but he kept an open 
mind for all that was best in the world of thought 
about him. 

The later Sage was known by his unique attitude 
to life; and what that attitude was had already 
been stated by the prophet Jeremiah when, speaking 
of Israel’s three classes of religious leaders, he said:— 
“ The law shall not perish from the priest, nor counsel 
from the wise, nor the word from the prophet ”’ 
(xvili. 18). The passage deserves a close study, 
for it contains three typical and technical words, 
The “ Térah,’—usually rendered “law,’—really 
consisted of ‘decisions by oracle’’; and its 
application to the Priest implied that his main 
function had now become the authoritative inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic code. The “ word”’ is the 
“uttered will of God”; and its usage here points 
to the Prophet as the public mouthpiece for the 
message of Godtoman. But the function ofthe Sage 
is to make known the “‘ counsel ’’—or to inculcate a 
right exercise of the “ faculty of self-determination or 
devising of measures.’’* The activities of the Sage, 
however, lived on when the Prophet had done his 
work and the Priest was forced to pursue his mission 
under altered circumstances; and this is why we 
need to determine the relationship of the Sage to the 
Priest in the post-exilic period with as much care as 
was required in determining the relationship of the 
Sage to the Prophet before the days of the Exile. 

In the post-exilic period no one appeared to take 

' So Prof. Siegfried in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 
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up the mantle that had fallen from the greater 
Prophets; but the Priests for a while found oppor- 
tunity for renewed activity. The task of carrying 
forward the reforms set on foot by Ezra, devolving 
primarily upon them, imposed upon them other 
functions than the maintenance ofritual. With the 
Torah entrusted to their charge, they were obliged 
to undertake the interpretation of the moral teaching 
of the law, and their activities assumed one of two 
forms. The Priest either became a student of the 
letter of the Scriptures or else a student of their 
ethical content. In the one case he was performing 
the task which fell later to the Scribe; in the 
other case he became a Sage ; and, fora time at least, 
the Sage was distinct from the Scribe. When 
the Priest assumed the véle of the Wise Man, it was 
because his sympathies made it impossible for him 
to devote himself to the purely ritual and legal side 
of the Priest’s office. He found himself attracted 
by the moral and ethical content of the law; and 
the growing limitations of Jewish legalism made him 
go over to the side of universalism. If, then, many a 
Priest swelled the ranks of the Sages we cannot be 
surprised when we find in the Hokmah writings both 
a tacit assumption of the necessity of observing 
the forms of worship and, alongside of it, a uniform 
indifference to questions of legal obligation. 

When we bear in mind this relationship of the 
Sage to the Priest we shall be in a position to 
appreciate a contemporary estimate of the position 
of the later Sage which occurs in the writings of 
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the Apocryphal period. There we find the functions 
of the Wise Man described in clear language by a 
brilliant literary writer of the second century before 
Christ. The author of the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
speaks with a glow of enthusiasm of the calling to 
which he has devoted his life: ‘‘ He that giveth his 
mind to the law of the Most High,”’ he writes, “ and 
is occupied in the meditation thereof, will seek out 
the wisdom of all the ancients and be occupied in 
prophecies. He will keep the sayings of the re- 
nowned men: and where subtil parables are, he will 
be there also. He will seek out the secrets of grave 
sentences, and be conversant in dark parables. He 
shall serve among great men, and appear before 
princes; he will travel through strange countries; for 
he hath tried the good and the bad among men. 
He will give his heart to resort early to the Lord 
that made him, and will pray before the Most High, 
and will open his mouth in prayer, and make his 
supplication for his sins. When the great Lord 
will, he shall be filled with the spirit of under- 
standing; he shall pour out wise sentences, and 
give thanks unto the Lord in his prayer. He shall 
direct his counsel and knowledge, and in His secrets 
shall hemeditate. He shall shew forth that which he 
hath learned, and_ shall glory in the law and the 
covenant of the Lord. Many shall commend his 
understanding ; and so long as the world endureth, 
it shall not be blotted out; his memorial shall not 
depart away, and his name shall live from generation 
to generation ’’ (ECCLES. Xxxix. I-Q). 
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To this writer, Jesus Ben Sirach by name, the Sage 
appears as the meditative, devout, travelled man, 
who has gathered knowledge far and wide and gained 
a reputation for his sagesse. Unbiassed in mind, he 
values all the knowledge that the world can give him 
in return for his untiring quest. But he is no mere 
intellectual. His Wisdom is firm based upon faith 
in God. For him, as for all the Hebrew Sages, the 
foundation of all learning and all science is a reverent 
belief that never questions the fact of God. It 
is a first principle of his creed that right conduct 
can spring from no other source than the moral 
law of God’s people. And we shall have numerous 
occasions for noting that, with all their un-Jewish 
breadth of mind, these men at no period of their 
history showed a tendency to wander from the God 
of their fathers or from the hallowed faith which had 
made Israel unique amongst the religious races of 
the East. The new allegiance of the intellect to 
world-wide culture had not undermined the inherited 
loyalty to Jehovah and His uttered will. No breath 
of materialism, no chill wind of infidelity ever beat 
upon the Sages. Even when, in hours of deep 
perplexity, they wrestled in vain with baffling 
problems, they could still trust. The Sages were 
unwavering in their faith in God and fully persuaded 
that their country surpassed all other lands through 
its possession of the law of the Lord. But they 
never hesitated to admit that there was a Wisdom 
beyond the limits of Israel ; and, therefore, they held 
it right for the consecrated intellect to roam over the 
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wider fields of human knowledge and glean from 
whence it could. 

Still we must not regard these Jewish Sages as 
philosophers. In the accepted sense of the word they 
were not that. ‘‘ Lovers of Wisdom ”’ they certainly 
were ; but a philosopher, correctly so called, is more 
than a lover of Wisdom ; he is a speculative inquirer 
concerning truth. And these Hebrew thinkers had 
nothing of the speculative tendency of Greek philo- 
sophy. ‘“‘ Philosophy proper,’ writes Professor 
Siegfried of Jena, ‘‘ had no existence, and could have 
none among the Hebrews. A process of thought free 
from suppositions was unknown to them. God and 
divine revelation were accepted as fixed points. 
Accordingly, all that was aimed at was merely to 
penetrate deeper into the contents of what was 
given and to define it more precisely.” We might 
state the case by saying that, while the Sages were 
not philosophers, they had a species of “‘ sacred ”’ 
philosophy, with religious and practical aims. They, 
indeed, reversed the philosophic order of procedure, 

,for their ethical principles were already fixed before 
their inquiries commenced. Their aim was not the 
discovery of first principles, but the vindication from 
experience of already accepted principles. Laying 
aside, therefore, the term philosophy, we may describe 
their teaching more correctly as “the practical 
wisdom of life.” Its problems were always practical, 
never theoretical; its doctrines were popular, 
not esoteric. Though their peculiar teaching dealt 
' Hastings’ Bible Dict. 
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with a vast variety of themes, it mainly limited 
itself to the consideration of the prudent conduct of 
life and of practical godliness. Canon Cheyne 
calls the Sages “‘ Humanists,’’ and points out that 
they became prominent at a stage in Jewish history 
which corresponds to the age of the ‘‘ Seven Wise 
Men”’ in Greek history. Heemphasises the fact that 
in contra-distinction to the thinkers of Greece, they 
never treated of logic or metaphysics. Then, in 
words that conjure up the schools of Medizval 
Europe, he points out that they taught a pronounced 
“realism,’’ as opposed to the “idealism” of the 
prophets. And, all things considered, there is, per- 
haps, no better term by which to describe these Jewish 
thinkers, with their non-speculative, practical, religi- 
ous “‘ philosophy,” than by the term ‘‘ Humanists.” 

If, however, the Sages avoided speculative problems 
there were problems of practical experience which 
caused them the deepest searchings of heart. The 
questions of the divine government of the world and 
of the real value and enjoyment of life were the 
great questions which agitated their schools and 
monopolised their literary activities. To these 
they devoted all their powers; and with the fruits 
of their intellectual labours on these themes Hebrew 
literature has, under divine guidance, been enriched 
with an imperishable message for all the ages. 

It could not, then, be considered unnatural if 
amongst men of such aims a kind of academic life 
were to be eventually established. And the existence 
of such a life seems to be actually implied in certain 
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passages of their works. There is, for instance, 
something akin to the aims of the schools of learning 
in the object which the writer of the Book of Proverbs 
avows to be that of his class :— 
“That men may acquire wisdom and training, 

May understand rational discourse, 

May receive training in wise conduct— 

In justice and probity and rectitude, 

That discretion may be given to the inexperienced, 

To the youth knowledge and insight ” (PROV. i. 2-4). 


One can hardly help seeing a similar reference in 
the remarkable words at the close of another Wisdom 
Book, which may be rendered thus :—‘‘ The words 
of the Sages are as goads; like well-driven nails are 
the collections of sayings made by one master- 
collector’’ (ECCL. xii. I1).* It was some centuries 
later that the Son of Sirach wrote :—‘‘ The wisdom 
of a learned man cometh by using well his vacant 
time; and he that ceaseth from his own matters 
and labours may come by wisdom” (ECCLUS. xxxviil. 
24). 

According to their own showing, then, the Sages 
were students and thinkers, given up to definitely 
intellectual pursuits and actuated by truly religious 
motives. They were teachers of the young, guides 
to prudent living and collectors of moral maxims. 
And it is not without reason that we suspect them 
of having established a species of academic life in 
comparatively early times. But the Wisdom move- 
ment came into touch with the more distinctly intel- 


« So Rev. Currie Martin in Century Bible. 
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lectual influences when Jerusalem fell before the 
armies of Alexander the Great, in 332 B.c., and the 
flood of Grecian thought and culture swept over 
Palestine. Then, for the first time, Hebrew faith 
and Greek speculative philosophy came into close 
touch ; and from that time forward the breakdown 
of Jewish exclusiveness proceeded with accelerated 
pace. By the time of Antigonus Soko, in the 
second century B.c., there certainly existed some- 
thing like an incipient university in Jerusalem itself. 
At this period, too, intellectual and religious life 
throughout Palestine was vigorous enough to produce 
the voluminous literature of the Talmudists; and 
Talmudic writers, it should be observed, though 
occupied with different themes and turning their 
thoughts in other directions than the Wise Men, in 
some sense supply the historic link between the 
genuine Sages of Israel and the Scribes and Rabbis 
of the days when our Lord taught in Jerusalem and 
Paul of Tarsus sat as a student in the school of 
Gamaliel. But, while in purely Jewish circles the 
Talmudists were at the height of their activity in 
Palestine during the two centuries which preceded 
the birth of Christ, the real forces that went to 
determine the final stages of the Wisdom movement 
emanated from intellectual centres beyond the borders 
of the Holy Land. In the year 332 B.c., Alexander 
the Great had founded the Egyptian city that bears 
his name and Alexandria quickly became the 
religious-intellectual centre of the East. Here it 
was that, for the first time, the Jews confronted the 
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philosophers of the West and the Greeks read the 
Jewish scriptures in their own tongue. Alexandria, 
with its world-famed library and its galaxy of 
teachers, influenced the life of Palestine quite as 
deeply as it did that of Egypt. In such a city 
the blending of Hebrew religion with Greek philo- 
sophy was inevitable; and its life and thought 
profoundly affected the whole religious and intel- 
lectual life of Judaism. There are even grounds for 
holding that Greek schools upon the Alexandrian 
model were actually set up in the Hebrew capital. 

The translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into the 
Greek version of the Septuagint isan event of which 
we can scarcely overrate the importance for the 
religious world ; and the appearance of the LX X. was 
certainly a momentous occurrence for the Wisdom 
movement. From that time it became incumbent 
on the Jew to defend the claims of his sacred 
writings before the thought of the West; and in the 
attempt the last remnant of national exclusiveness 
had to give way. The Jew became a student in the 
schools of Greek philosophy, and the mingling of 
East and West went on apace until it produced 
that master-mind of Alexandrian speculation, Philo 
Judaeus, through whom the long line of Hebrew Sages 
is linked on to the thinkers and apostles of the early 
Christian Church. 


* Josephus makes it clear that the notorious Jewish tax-gatherer, 
Joseph (220 B.c.) had his sons educated according to Greek ideas 
in schools which we may conclude, from statements in 1 Maccabees 1, 
and 2 Maccabees 2-4, existed in Jerusalem. (Cf. Antiquities, xii. 
iv. 6.) 
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But, before this, the point had been reached when 
it was no longer possible to distinguish between the 
Sage and the Scribe. The two orders, originally 
distinct, had undergone a gradual fusion during the 
Apocryphal period, until, by the time of the Son of 
Sirach (180 B.c.), they had become one.* With the 
Son of Sirach, ‘‘ himself a Scribe,’ the line of the 
Sages as distinct from the Scribes terminated ; and 
the passage in his work which gives the most 
enthusiastic description of the calling of the Sage 
well deserves to be spoken of as a “ glowing praise 
of the Wisdom of the Scribe.’’ When, therefore, 
we approach the close of the Old Testament era and 
enter the period during which our Lord fulfilled his 
ministry, it must be borne in mind that the Sage of 
earlier days is represented under New Testament 
conditions by the Scribe. The old order had changed, 
giving place to the new, before the lineal descendant 
of the Sage could be spoken of as the “‘ Scribe who 
hath been made a disciple to the Kingdom of heaven”’ 
and whose function it was to bring forth “ out of his 
treasure things new and old.” 

These Wise Men as a class, we are compelled to 
confess, deserve a larger attention than they have 
generally received from Bible students. We simply 
cannot afford to overlook their contribution towards 
the intellectual contents of ‘‘ the faith.” But, in 
studying their order, we must not, of course, expect 
of them such a work as fell to the lot of the Prophet 
or of the Priest. The Sage was not an evangelist ; his 

* Cf. Wellhausen Geschichte, p. 154, note 1. 
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appeal was addressed to the head rather than to the 
heart ; but if he thereby loses in his attractiveness to 
some men, he certainly gains a stronger hold upon 
others. The Sage, moreover, was not a ritualist ; his 
interests did not lie with the maintenance of cultus, 
but rather with the preservation of what was spiritual 
in religion and what concerned the moral virtues 
in daily life. Here, too, he will both lose and gain 
in his hold upon the modern reader. More serious 
will be the defect which willundoubtedly appear as 
we study the works of the Sages and discover their 
tendency to overlook the validity of personal spiritual 
experience. But we shall not be slow to note that 
the real value of their work lay in their remarkable 
contribution to the conception of the Wisdom of 
God Himself. 

By this time, however, there should stand out 
before our minds a tolerably clear picture of the 
Hebrew Sage at the different points in the history of 
his order. In the height of his activity we see him 
as a man of a real, though quiet, enthusiasm for his 
calling. His heart aglow with faith in God and his 
mind occupied by eager inquiries after knowledge, 
he seeks the Wisdom that comes from God. He 
treasures up the incisive utterances of the gifted 
men of by-gone days and he wrestles with 
the problems of contemporary experience. Then, 
sallying forth with his store of spiritual and intel- 
lectual attainments, he seeks to popularise the true 
Wisdom in the schools of the metropolis, on the 
crowded mart and at the city gate. In all 
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probability he passes beyond the walls of Jerusalem 
and goes forth on itinerating tours from town to town 
and village to village, till the whole land learns of 
the ‘‘ Wisdom of God.’’ Wherever he can gather an 
attentive audience he instructs men how to live and 
how to prosper. His counsel may often seem scarcely 
to rise above common-sense prudence; but it 
is always protoundly practical. And when all is 
considered, this Wisdom movement is of such import- 
ance in the history of Revelation that it imperatively 
demands to be rescued from any lingering indifference 
and to be set forth in such a way as to grip the 
attention and fire the imagination of the modern 
student of the Scriptures. If the work of the Sages 
was not as prominent, it was certainly as permanent 
as anything that was ever done by Hebrew seer 
or lawgiver. And, come what may, the word of 
the Lord still stands, that ‘‘ the law shall not perish 
from the priest, nor counsel from the wise, nor the 
word from the prophet.” 
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THE field of inquiry which opens up before us as we 
seek to grasp the teaching of the Hebrew Sages is 
large enough to require our most careful study, and 
interesting enough to ensure our earnest attention. 
But in the attempt to master the theme of theWisdom 
of God we shall have to seek the greater part of our 
information in the various books of the Wisdom 
literature of Israel. And when we come to examine 
these works questions of authorship and date will 
demand careful scrutiny. The Wisdom books will 
always have a value for the unlettered, as well as 
for the scholarly reader ; but no one can profess to 
have fathomed the depths of their teaching unless 
he has sought that knowledge of their origin, their 
age and their aim, which can only come from a certain 
familiarity with critical questions. And the critical 
questions which we must look into if we are clearly 
to understand our theme are both abundant and 
intricate, whether we are treating the canonical 
Hokmah works or whether we are examining those 
remarkable Wisdom books of Palestine and Alexan- 
dria which form the outer fringe of the record of 
Revelation and which have been assigned a place in 
the Apocrypha. 
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We have reached a point in our studies where 
critical questions can no longer beavoided; and, even 
if we have little desire to master the modern critical 
method, it is incumbent on us to determine our 
attitude towards the results of Biblical scholar- 
ship. 

Our inquiries will lead us into spheres where the 
higher criticism of recent years has found so free a 
scope for its activities ; and it will be admitted by 
even the most conservative amongst us that that 
criticism may be profoundly reverent and may be 
legitimately and beneficially employed. But it is a 
matter of common knowledge that while the higher 
criticism set out with the laudable intention of 
discovering what was genuinely historical in the Bible 
and of examining into the origin and authorship of 
its various Books, many of its representatives have 
ended by destroying the cherished beliefs of earlier 
days and by virtually denying the historicity of the 
greater part of the Scriptures. It has been too often 
destructive and its results have been too largely 
negative to be accepted without hesitation; and 
numbers of unprofessional students, who know of 
critical results by repute only, have been sadly un- 
settled in their faith. 

It is a matter of considerable importance, then, 
for the student of the Bible to determine at the 
outset how far he should accept modern critical results. 
In doing so, he will admitthat it is neither right to 
be bound by ancient prejudices, merely because 
they may be the cherished belief of centuries gone 
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by, nor yet, on the other hand, to allow extreme and 
negative currents of thought to make him drag the 
anchors of his faith. 

Now there are two considerations that will have 
weight with the majority of readers. In the first 
place, it seems obvious that certain critics have 
displayed a bias against traditional views of date and 
authorship ; and the impression has been made that 
the Biblical student must be prepared to give up 
almost all that his fathers held regarding the origin 
and the value of most of the canonical Books. Even 
those critics who have been careful to defend the 
authors of the Books from the charge of intentional 
fraud have strenuously maintained that the ascrip- 
tions of authorship are unhistorical. And it often 
seems to the general public that while such 
critics set out with the avowed intention of testing 
the value of the contents of the Bible, they have 
actually dealt with the inspired writings after the 
manner of the traditional bull in the china shop. 

It is equally obvious, on the other hand, that 
believers who pride themselves on their ‘ ortho- 
doxy’”’ have too often merely championed some 
theory which they have come to regard as an infallible 
test of orthodoxy. Defenders of traditional views 
have not always maintained that open-mindedness 
which is a necessary pre-requisite for success in the 
discovery of truth. And the almost unreasoning 
adhesion of many earnest people to long-accepted 
theories has exposed them to the charge of narrow- 
minded literalism, and has actually prejudiced 
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in the eyes of earnest seekers after truth those very 
Scriptures they so reverence. 

But when we come to look at the question dis- 
passionately we are bound to admit that the value 
of a Book may be independent of the correctness of 
traditional views of date and authorship. The one 
essential is that the Book bearthe marks of a genuine 
“inspiration ’’’ and, therefore, that it embody a 
message of God to the hearts and lives of men. 
Provided that these marks of inspiration can be 
discerned in any Book of Scripture its value is neither 
enhanced nor diminished by our placing its date of 
composition before or after the great Exile, nor is 
our faith affected either beneficially or prejudicially 
thereby. Yet, on the other hand, the questions of 
date and authorship do occupy an important place 
for the student who is endeavouring to trace the slow 
evolution of men’s thoughts concerning God and to 
discover the various stages in God’s revelation of 
Himself to man. And at this late hour there is no 
need to vindicate the right of existence for a reverent 
criticism or to contend again for permission for a 
Christian to be a thinker. The experience of almost 
every thoughtful teacher of the Book to-day goes to 
prove that a reverent, sane criticism throws upon the 
sacred page a flood of light that renders the whole 
of its message luminous and helpful in a degree 
unknown before. 

There is no part of the Scriptures to which this 
applies more truly than in the case of the Wisdom 
Books. The Wisdom movement, indeed, only appears 
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in its true light when traced under the guiding Spirit 
of God, by a reverent, historical criticism. It may 
not, therefore, be out of place to enter a plea that the 
advocates of traditional views will lay aside pre- 
conceived ideas and frankly admit the right of 
believers to bring all the powers of thought and all 
the treasures of knowledge to render service in the 
interpretation of the Hokmah literature. Let it be 
acknowledged that theories are not necessarily true 
because they are old ; it will then be plain that, when 
a scholar sees cause to accept conclusions which are 
distinctly modern, his loyalty to the Book is in no 
measure affected. And at the same time he need 
not fear that he will have to go with the extreme 
critic in anything that undermines the faith. 

There should be no cause for uneasiness if at times 
in our present researches we shall be led to approve 


the attitude of a guarded modern criticism. We 


shall discover very strong reasons, for instance, for 
holding that the Book of Proverbs assumed its 
present form long subsequent to the reign of 
Solomon and that the Book of Ecclesiastes must 
have been penned considerably later than the 
Exile. In accepting the late dates for these Books, 
we shall realise that no principle, no article of faith, is 
jeopardised. We shall merely admit that God could 
speak to man subsequent to the Babylonian Exile 
with as much ease and clearness as during the Hebrew 
monarchy. Hence in dealing with all critical ques- 
tions we shall adopt the honest method of taking 
old traditions for what they are worth, and of 
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inquiring into the facts with an open-minded 
sincerity. 

We must be prepared, then, to submit the titles of 
the Wisdom Books to a fulland unprejudiced examina- 
tion. It will not do, for instance, to assume that 
the Book of Proverbs is exclusively the work of 
Solomon on the grounds that the name of Solomon 
occurs in the title. It has, of course, been almost 
universally assumed hitherto that the author of the 
Book was none other than Solomon. But, when we 
look more closely into the meaning of the title and 
examine it in the light of the contents of the Book 
itself, we find that the traditional view rests on a 
very slender foundation. The title cannot imply 
that the whole Book was the work of Solomon, for 
sections of it are attributed to various Sages. Hence 
it is an open question as to what the title really was 
intended to imply. And we shall probably see right 
to conclude that the truth lies somewhere between the 
extreme critic who asserts that Solomon contributed 
nothing whatever to the Book and the extreme 
traditionalist who imagines that it has come to us 
direct from the wise king. When this admission 
is made it will be seen how reasonable is the quite 
different interpretation which later scholars have 
given to the title in viewing Solomon merely as the 
founder and the patron of the Hebrew schools of 
thought which gave their earnest attention to the 
sublime theme of Wisdom in its divine and its human 
aspects. They see in king Solomon a specially gifted 
representative of the peculiar Wisdom of the East, 
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whose fame as a Proverbialist spread far and wide, 
and whose patronage of the schools determined the 
direction which Hebrew religious thought should take 
for centuriestocome. The great king thus impressed 
his genius and personality on the whole Hokmah 
movement. His wisesayings were probably preserved 
and handed down by the schools which he founded ; 
but they would inevitably be modified and added to 
by the Sages of later days, until a vast body of 
Proverbs resulted, treasured by Jewish thinkers and 
known to the nation at large as ‘‘ The Proverbs of 
Solomon.” Hence the title ‘‘ Proverbs of Solomon ”’ 
might legitimately be affixed to the compilations of 
Proverbs which were made by gifted Sages of other 
days without implying anything more than that 
they were the product of Solomonic schools. They 
may have contained many sayings of the wise king, 
even in their original form, or they may have been 
almost entirely of later origin. But, in face of so 
reasonable a theory, it is clearly no longer possible 
to judge of a man’s orthodoxy by his interpreta- 
tion of the ambiguous title of a Book. And in the 
end it may appear that the gain resulting from the 
more recent interpretation outweighs any loss due to 
abandoning a venerable tradition. 

The case is very much the same with regard to 
the Book of Ecclesiastes. It has been assumed— 
perhaps somewhat too readily—that the Book claims 
to be the personal work of Solomon. But a frank 
examination shows how slight is the basis for that 
assumption. In an age when every scholar whose 
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opinions carry weight places its composition in the 
Persian, or the Greek, period of Israel’s history, we 
must have very strong reasons for rejecting the results 
of modern Biblical research. And, after all, do we 
really gain even if we succeed in showing that the 
Book may be the actual work of a king who is known 
to have been of questionable morality and is only 
held by courtesy to have been a penitent ? Would 
it not be preferable, on purely a fpriovt grounds, 
if we were able to see in the author a great thinker 
of the Wisdom schools in days when the shadows fell 
thick around the pious believer of the remnant of 
Israel? We are, no doubt, tempted to attribute 
these two Books to Solomon for various reasons ; 
and these reasons will have to be examined. And 
we shall respect the convictions of those who conclude 
that they actually came from the pen of a royal 
scholar who once asked wisdom of His God, but 
who gave his manhood to lust and idolatry. Yet we 
may find it quite as tempting to hold, with all modern 
scholarship, that the Books proceeded, the one from 
a body of practical moralists, the other from a 
lonely Sage who wrestled with problems of faith and 
justice to which he could find no satisfactory 
solution. 

Whenever the Wisdom Books were written and 
whoever were their authors, they have given expres- 
sion to the thoughts and struggles of men and to the 
mind and will of God; and therefore they will bear 
their messsage to every age andtoeveryland. They 
show us what was the nature of that Wisdom which 
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enables a man, under God, to mould his conduct and 
control his life to the greatest advantage. They 
reveal the struggles and the agonies of men who 
strove to shed light upon much that is so perplexing 
in providence and in personal experience. And 
they record the first, hesitating efforts of early 
thinkers to discern the nature of that great Power 
which had impressed itself on all creation. These 
ancient Sages saw that Mind was written large on 
Nature and they earnestly inquired after the nature 
of that Mind which had its home in God and whose 
faintest reflex was enough to give a golden glory 
to the life of man. They called it “‘ Wisdom ”’ in 
the Hebrew days; they called it the ‘‘Word”’ when 
it assumed a different aspect under the influence of 
Alexandrian philosophy; but however they spake 
of the “ Thought of God ”’ it was in such a way that 
their writings form an invaluable link in Israel’s 
testimony—so clear to us, so hazy to themselves— 
to the Christ that was to be. It is the teaching, 
the witness, the truth which they contain, that is 
the great thing for us to grasp. And in their 
sublime doctrine of the Wisdom and the Word these 
Books are invaluable and invulnerable. They have 
an intrinsic worth of their own which cannot be 
increased or diminished by anything we may do to 
prove whether they came to us from pre-exilic or 
from post-exilic times. The majority of their 
students to-day will echo the words of William 
Cowper’s song with a genuine approval, which will 
merely qualify the closing sentiment:— 
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“A glory gilds the sacred page 
Majestic, like the sun : 
It gives a light to every age, 
It gives but borrows none.” 

But, on the entire question of date and authorship 
and method of composition—those lawful subjects 
of reverent inquiry—we shall be on the safe side 
when, and only when, we maintain an open mind, 
when we are animated by an honest desire to learn 
the facts, and when we follow the guiding light of 
the Spirit of God who dwells with us to lead us into 
all the truth. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Was Solomon a Sage? 


THE task of forming a clear conception of the neglected 
Hebrew thinkers has not proved a very difficult one. 
We have been able to look back across the centuries 
and, as we gathered up the varied information on 
the subject, we have found it possible to put together 
a life-like portrait of the Sage. And our review of 
his life and work has not improbably fired us with 
the desire to know more. It has made us eager to 
come into personal contact with the Sages; and it 
is somewhat of a disappointment to find that their 
works are almost always anonymous, and that few 
of the Sages are known to us by name. 

But there is one name which is written large over 
the entire Wisdom movement in Israel—the name 
of Solomon. And we cannot advance far in our 
studies until we have endeavoured to ascertain the 
precise relation of King Solomon to the schools of 
Wisdom and to the Hokmah literature. 

Now it is a well-known fact that the greater part 
of the Book of Proverbs and the entire Book of 
Ecclesiastes are apparently ascribed to Solomon. 
The belief that Solomon actually wrote these works 
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was scarcely challenged before the age of modern 
criticism ; but recent scholarship is unanimous in 
asserting that tradition has erred here. With no 
hesitating voice it declares that the titles do not 
necessarily imply the Solomonic authorship which 
they are supposed to claim, and that there is much 
within the books themselves which cannot possibly 
be attributed to the Hebrew monarch. Here then 
is a case where we have to decide between tradition 
and scholarship, and we can only do this after 
inquiring into the facts. 

Of one thing there is no uncertainty whatever: 
the Sages of all periods were unanimous in admitting 
their indebtedness to Solomon. His name stands 
at the head of two of the sections of the Book of 
Proverbs (i. I, x. I), and to him are attributed the 
sayings collected by the agents of King Hezekiah 
aquarter ofa millenium after his death (PROVERBS 
xxv. I). He is also the popularly accredited author 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes. And amongst the 
Apocryphal books the nameless author of the “‘ Book 
of Wisdom ”’ attributes his work to Solomon. When 
the Rabbis, moreover, came upon the scene, they 
outdid anything which had yet been achieved in their 
extravagant estimate of Solomon’s wisdom. Not 
content with mere flattering exaggerations, they even 
declared that the Greek philosophers—including 
Aristotle, Pythagoras, Plato and Hippocrates— 
derived their systems from the Hebrew King.? 

" Cf. Article on Solomon, by Prof. R. Flint, in Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary. 
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They attributed to Solomon a profound knowledge 
of science, ethics, mathematics and astronomy, 
and an acquaintance with many scientific discoveries 
oflater years. Noone wouldto-day followthe Rabbis 
in representing Solomon as a hero of the type fit only 
for the ‘‘ Arabian Nights”; but their wild imagin- 
ings serve to show that it is quite as easy for tradition 
to break away from reason as for criticism to ignore 
old established beliefs. Yet in the days of our 
Saviour~Solomon was still the popular type of 
wisdom; “‘ The queenof the south,” said our Lord 
to the multitudes, ‘‘ came from the ends of the earth 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and behold a 
greater than Solomon is here”’ (LUKE xi. 31), and 
the reference must have awakened in the minds of 
his hearers the recollections of many a groundless 
Rabbinic fable. 

To arrive at the truth we must set aside all these 
wild exaggerations of the Rabbis and push our way 
back to the great king himself. As we make our way 
down the centuries we leave behind us that type of 
thought which bore the impress of Greek philosophy 
and Alexandrian theosophy; we pass beyond the 
age when religious thought devoted itself so largely 
to the problem of Divine justice ; and we reach the 
apparently less developed stage of Hebrew intel- 
lectual life which the historian of the Books of the 
Kings depicts. It matters little for our purpose 
whether the historian wrote at a date long after 
Solomon’s reign or not, for he certainly compiled his 
_ history from reliable and ancient records. And his 
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statement is this :—‘‘ God gave Solomon wisdom 
(7229) and understanding (7235) exceeding much, 
and largeness of heart, even as the sand 
that is on the sea shore. And Solomon’s wisdom 
excelled the wisdom of all the children of the 
East and all the wisdom of Egypt; for he was 
wiser than all men; than Ethan the Ezrahite, and 
Heman, and Cacol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol ; 
and his fame was in all the nations round about. 
And he spake three thousand proverbs; and his 
songs were a thousand and five. And he spake of 
trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spoke 
also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, 
and of fishes’”’ (I KINGS iv. 29-33). 

Certainly this passage in itself is not sufficient to 
warrant the belief that Solomon possessed an extra- 
ordinary learning in ethics or in philosophy; and as 
for the statement that he understood all science, the 
historian does not even hint at his being a scientist 
at all. The plain sense of the passage is that king 
Solomon was skilled in uttering proverbs ofthenature 
of wise maxims for human conduct, embodying the 
results of his observations of animals and trees and 
various natural objects. There is, moreover, not 
even the remotest suggestion that Solomon ever 
wrote down any of his own proverbial utterances. 
Still, the wisdom which is here attributed to Solomon 
is undoubtedly of the same nature as the Wisdom of the 
Sages and is a very different thing from that wisdom 
which was divinely bestowed upon him in the dream 
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at Gibeon (I KINGS iii. 5-15). On that historic 
occasion Jehovah said to Solomon :—“‘ I have given 
thee a wise and understanding heart (7.e., ‘‘a discern- 
ing mind ’’) so that there hath been none like unto 
thee before thee, neither after thee shall any arise 
like unto thee” (I KINGS iii. 12). Now, the wisdom 
which is here bestowed upon Solomonis clearly “‘ that 
blending of insight, shrewdness and tact which 
penetrates the disguises of human action and plays 
deftly on the true motives which lie beneath.’ This 
is made evident by the narrative of the royal 
judgment in the case of the two mothers. That 
story follows immediately upon the account of 
the dream, as though to serve as an illustration 
of the wisdom which the king had received from 
God. But the Wisdom of the second passage 
(I KINGS iv. 29-33), is a quality very different 
from this judicial acumen ; it is rather the faculty 
of making reflective criticisms upon life and of 
illustrating them by comparisons with all kinds of 
natural objects. And there is no valid reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the statement that Solomon 
was possessed of Wisdom of the same type as that of 
the later Sages. 

Here, then, is the Solomon whom the Sages honoured 
—a great and rich king, endowed of God with remark- 
able gifts of judgment and excelling in the skill with 
which he presented in trite, witty sentences the 
results of a wide observation and experience of life. 

: Heb, 1133) 027 32 

2 Of. Skinner, Century Bible on Kings, p. 88. 
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And one need not hesitate to accept the picture as 
a correct one. 

But, further, it is important to remember that 
Solomon occupied the throne of Israel in the golden 
days of Hebrew history. The nation was at length 
united ; it had extended its frontiers north and east 
and south; it was elated with growing power and 
wealth and prestige; and it had remarkably free 
intercourse with foreign nations. Within the some- 
what narrow limits of eastern thought the age was 
one of considerable intellectual activity. In lands 
so widely separated in faithand cultureas Edom and 
Tyre and Egypt the Wisdom movement had sprung 
into life; and it was but natural that there should bea 
parallel movement in Israel. The age of Solomon 
was an age when the Wisdom of other lands was 
specially likely to exert a healthy stimulus upon the 
Hebrew people. Nothing was more probable, on 
whatever grounds we look at it, than that a king of 
such reputed ability and sagacity as Solomon should 
foster the Wisdom movement in his own country. 
On the showing of his historians he stands unrivalled 
amongst the rulers of Israel for his administrative 
ability, his practical discernment and his intellectual 
vigour. Even though in later life he sunk to the level 
of an eastern despot (cf. I KINGS xi. 1-8), there is no 
reason to question his right to a place, not only among 
the patrons of Wisdom, but among the great 
Proverbialists themselves. Loose morality and keen 
thought are not infrequently found together. And 
even though the greater portion of the three thousand 
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sayings upon animal and vegetable life have perished, 
we may still regard King Solomon as justly famed for 
his skill in shaping and uttering these proverbs 
which, in the popular gnomic form, expressed the 
practical Wisdom of life. 

There is no reason why we should not recognise 
Divine gifts both in the judicial acumen illustrated 
in the judgment of the two women and in the wide 
culture of a man observant of nature. But such 
wisdom as this, in such a man as Solomon, will be a 
very different thing from the Christian quality of 
which St. James wrote :—‘‘ The wisdom that is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be 
intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
variance, without hypocrisy,” and it will bear but a 
feeble resemblance to the Divine Wisdom which Sages 
and Apostles alike extolled. 

We are anxious neither to exaggerate nor to 
depreciate the influence of the great and wise king 
upon the currents of his country’s life and thought 
and, therefore, we may well accept the balanced 
estimate of the late Professor Flint, of Edinburgh, 
who writes :—‘‘In the time of Solomon, Israel 
passed from its heroic and imaginative age into a 
positive and practical one, resembling the stage in 
Hellenic history in which originated the practical 
maxims of the Greek ‘ sages’ and the.verses of the 
Greek ‘ gnomic’ poets. The result in Israel was the 
rise of a new way of thinking and the beginning of 
a new kind of literature, the whole development of 
which must have been greatly influenced by the 
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character and reign of Solomon. How much, if 
anything, he personally contributed by speech or 
writing to the ‘ Wisdom literature,’ we do not know, 
and yet perhaps the whole of it, Biblical and Apocry- 
phal, may be not inappropriately termed Solomonic. 
At the same time no one has probably been so over- 
praised for ‘ Wisdom’ as he, and that alike by 
Mohammedans, Jews and Christians.’’? 

We can scarcely conceive it possible that a ruler 
reputed to be so wise and so progressive as Solomon 
should fail to encourage the great intellectual move- 
ment which was already gaining force in his kingdom. 
His personal sympathy with the popular Wisdom 
and his ambition to raise his country to the height 
of glory would combine to lead him to exert his 
influence in aid of the intellectual tendencies of 
Jewish religious life. And what we should naturally 
anticipate is exactly what has occurred. Solomon 
left his mark upon the movement for all time to 
come. He stamped it with his name. He gave to 
the schools so strong an impulse that they never 
ceased to honour him as their historic patron. And 
the Sages of all times looked upon him as the fountain 
head of the knowledge of the Wisdom which it was 
their mission to acquire and to popularise. 

But there is nothing in all this to justify the 
traditional assumption that Solomon was the actual 
author of the Books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, 
or that the Books themselves really make any such 
claim. At this point in our studies we must simply 

x Solomon,” Prof. R. Flint, Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 
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admit that it is open to question, or rather we must 
confess that all that the historian tells us about Solomon 
does more to overthrow the popular tradition than 
to support it. The historian unhesitatingly ascribes 
a remarkable degree of Wisdom to Solomon, but he 
expressly describes it in terms which show that it 
belonged to an early stage in the Hebrew intellectual 
movement. The literary monuments of the Hokmah 
may, therefore, with much more reason, be assumed to 
be the production of an age in which, as we know, 
the Sages were at the height of their activity. In 
those days the members of the Wisdom guilds, proud 
of the royal patron of their movement, instinctively 
spoke of their peculiar learning as the “‘ Wisdom of 
Solomon.” As years elapsed they still continued 
with perfect honesty to associate the name of Solomon 
with their gnomic utterances; and as their pupils 
listened to their maxims they felt that they too were 
students of the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon.” The name 
of Solomon would come to be written over the literary 
productions of the Sages, just as the name of David 
was appropriated by Hebrew psalmody. If, 
therefore, the Sages are charged with literary dis- 
honesty in the use of their founder’s name, the charge 
is evidently quite wide of the mark. 

When the matter is reduced to its true proportions, 
it is clear that there can be no disputing the right to 
use the name of Solomon inconnection with the Books 
of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, and even with the 
Apocryphal work that bears it. The only question 
at issue concerns the meaning of these titles. The 
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traditionalist asserts that they imply the personal 
authorship of Solomon; the modern historical 
student holds that they imply nothing more than 
that they are the product of the Wisdom schools ; 
but the whole question leaves untouched the value of 
the works themselves. 

King Solomon, then, may not have been correctly 
represented as a ruler of unique literary activities 
and moral excellence ; yet he stands before us as a 
historic personality, so justly famed for his ability 
in administration, for his skill in forming popular 
proverbs and for his influence upon Hebrew religious 
thought that his name will always be inseparable 
from the Wisdom literature of Israel. He was the 
ideal Wise Man, the originator of much of the later 
Wisdom-learning in Israel, the patron of the schools. 


CHAPTER V 
The Wisdom Literature of the Bible 


THE position occupied by the Sages was by no means 
an insignificant one during the thousand years of 
Israel’s chequered history that lay between the 
halcyon days of Solomon and the birth of Christ. 
The power of prophecy continued to decline; the 
function of the Priest became almost completely 
transformed ; but the position of the Sage seemed 
steadily to grow in importance. 

What the Sage was two thousand five hundred 
years ago we can readily imagine. A devout Jew, 
into whose mind there never came a doubt concerning 
the fact of God or the moral excellency of His law, 
he is a living protest against externalism in religion. 
He is actuated by a quiet, cultured zeal for that 
true spirituality in religion which the Prophets had 
ever pleaded for. We can, indeed, scarcely conjure 
up the picture of the ideal Sage without finding 
ourselves thinking his thoughts and yielding to the 
captivating force of his intellectual aims. 

The Sage might have found ample scope for his 
activities in the public presentation of those rules of 
conduct which should render life worthy of a believer 
in the one God; but asa thinker he was constantly 
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seeking the pure and the true in the universal con- 
science. He prized the law of his fathers above 
every source of helpful knowledge, yet there 
gradually infiltrated into his mental world an ever- 
increasing proportion of the lofty thought and 
philosophy of Greece. As his mental horizon 
widened he faced the dark problems of his age in 
the newer light and made his way step by step to- 
wards a fuller understanding of the Being of God 
and the providence of God. And thus he sup- 
plies an indispensable link in the chain of Divine 
Revelation and adds a lustre to unheroic ages which 
lie between the Old Testament era and the New. 
If, however, we have learnt thus much of the 
position and the work of the Sages from external 
sources, we learn still more from a study of their 
writings—the so-called ‘‘Hokmah literature” of 
Israel—in which are moral and religious principles 
that are applicable not only to Israel but in universal 
religious experience. Such a literature evidently 
stands apart from every other form of writing in the 
Old Testament Canon. It is easily distinguishable 
from the prophetic literature, the main aim of which 
was to enforce the obligation to serve Jehovah and 
Him alone ; it is equally distinct from the law litera- 
ture, which is so largely monopolised by Israel’s 
lordly and symbolic ritual; and it has little in 
common with that liturgical literature which was 
ultimately collected in the Book of Psalms to serve 
as the inspired hymnal of the second Temple. 
The Wisdom literature constitutes a class by itself. 
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It contains, from amongst the canonical works of 
the Old Testament,? the Books of Job, Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes. To these must be added the 
Apocryphal books of Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom 
of Solomon, with a number of lesser works, such as 
the fourth Book of Maccabees, the Book of Baruch, 
and, perhaps, the Rabbinical work known as the 
Pirke Aboth. 

This Hokmah literature is very largely made up 
of short, pithy sentences dealing with morals and 
with conduct, and its compilation covers the long 
period of the semi-philosophic movement which first 
revealed its influence in the Book of Job and which 
showed signs of final exhaustion in the Talmudic 
writings. It reaches back to the days of Solomon, 
a thousand years B.c.; it received a remarkable 
stimulus from the reforming zeal of Ezra, five hundred 
years later; and it died a natural death when 
Christian thought had taken over all that was best 
within it and had turned to the solution of the great 
problems from which were evolved the Christian 
creeds. When Christianity took over the teaching 
of the Sages about the Wisdom of God and its 
Alexandrian presentation as the Word of God, then 
Jewish thought became engrossed in other themes 
and, closing the eye of the mind to the beauty and 
glory of the Christ to whom Sages, as well as Prophets 


1 There are quite a number of Psalms which reflect the thought 
of the Sages, and deal with their problems. From their tone and 
[ form they naturally come under the same category as the Hokmah 
: Books. The chief among them are Pss. 8, 19, 29, 37, 49, 73, 90, 

92, 103, 104, 107, III, 139, 147, 148. 
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and Lawgivers, had pointed the way, it entered upon 
the slow spiritual and intellectual decadence of later 
Rabbinism. 

The study of the questions which the Books give 
rise to concerning their form and contents, their date 
and origin, will shed a flood of light upon the position 
of these Old Testament Humanists and their work 
for the spiritual and intellectual progress of Israel. 
We have reached the point where we can face some 
of these questions with profit ; and it will be well to 
examine them first of all as a group of writings, 
before we proceed to review them in detail. 

The simplest way of grouping, and of contrasting, 
the various Wisdom Books springs out of their 
relation to the problems of the Providence of God. 
Thus the Book of Job is a passionate discussion of 
the justice of the Divine government of the world ; 
the Book of Proverbs and the Apocryphal Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, ignoring the problem which monopo- 
lises the Book of Job, deal exclusively with public 
and private morality, and consist of practical, helpful 
teachings for daily conduct ; the Book of Ecclesiastes 
takes up the unsolved problem of Job and treats life 
as a baffling riddle, a thing which must be endured 
and which may be rendered endurable by a temperate 
enjoyment of the good things of this world; and, 
lastly, the “ Wisdom of Solomon”’ devotes itself 
to the great theme of the Divine Wisdom, viewed 
especially as the architect of the world and the guide 
of all its life. 

If for the present we confine our attention to the 
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canonical Wisdom Books, we find within them 
definite indications that they were the production of 
aschool ofexperts. Students of the Hebrew originals 
are aware that their authors make lavish use of words 
of a purely technical significance.t Very often their 
phraseology affords no intelligible meaning whatever, 
apart from some special sense which must have been 
acquired from long usage in organised thought. 
They unmistakably constitute the technical language 
of professional literary men. But, whenever such 
technical phraseology occurs within a considerable 
class of writings, it only makes its appearance after a 
long course of gradual development and at a some- 
what advanced stage of the movement of thought 
towhichit belongs. Andthe presence ofthis technical 
language in the Wisdom Books has a practical 
bearing upon the problem of their date of composi- 
tion. It is one of the phenomena which have led 
many critics to deny that that literature could have 
been produced before the age of Ezra and to assign 
it generally to the Persian period. The verylanguage 
of the Books seems to join with their religious tone and 
the nature of their contents to justify the assertion 
that they cannot have been compiled in pre-exilic 
times. And the majority of students have felt that 
a genuine historic interpretation of the Books could 
only be given upon this assumption ofa post-exilic date. 
_ ™ Amongst these technical terms may be mentioned :— 

WN “ foolish man.” ‘13°23 « insight.” 220 « Wisdom.” 

re “¢ scorner.”’ npo “doctrine,” SBYP health.” 

‘2 « simplicity.” mY ‘«salvation.” miaane ‘« intelligence.” 
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The contents of these Wisdom Books is evidently 
the product of long meditation and close reasoning ; 
and writings of such a nature found their vatson 

etre after the Exile rather than before it. It was 
then that the subjugation of the privileged race 
to the great world powers made men turn from 
prophecy to meditation and from an _ external 
religion to an experimental. It was then that the 
dark problems of the why and the wherefore in God’s 
dealings with His people loomed very large. And 
observers of these facts have pressed home the argu- 
ment that, in the natural order of things, an age of 
prophetic propaganda and priestly legalism would 
inevitably be followed by an age of reflection and 
that none but a reflective age could produce the 
works which bear the titles of‘ Job,’ ‘“‘ Proverbs ”’ 
and “ Ecclesiastes.’’ These considerations might 
seem to fix the date of composition beyond doubt ; 
but the question is simply hedged in with difficulties, 
and the contents of the Books lend their weight in 
turn to opposite conclusions. The matter is worthy 
of careful examination and is full of importance to 
the student, even though we may find it difficult to 
tread the maze of conflicting arguments with interest. 

If we contend for the earlier date we have to meet 
the assertion that these Books show a complete 
indifference to the ideals of the prophetic period. 
The Prophets were patriots and enthusiasts for the 
theocratic ideal. They were so far influenced by 
the exclusiveness of their race that they do not 
largely admit the good in other peoples; this 
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prophetic attitude towards all things Jewish 
represented the unbroken attitude of their nation in 
the pre-exilic times. But, when we meet a large 
class of popular teachers and gifted littérateurs whose 
ideals bear a marked contrast to those of the Prophets, 
we are inclined to conclude that they must have 
wrought and taught in an age when the influence of 
the Prophets had waned. On the other hand the 
force of this argument, which at first appears unanswer- 
able, is largely counteracted by the fact that the 
Sages, from the very nature of their calling, were not 
concerned with those conceptions of Israel’s destiny, 
of the kingdom of God, or of the coming Messiah 
which formed the engrossing themes of prophecy. 
It was for the Sage to teach the principles of a pure 
morality and to examine the problems of Providence ; 
and while the Prophet, who dealt with the nation, had 
a necessarily limited outlook, the Sage, who dealt 
with individuals, inevitably found himself in 
sympathy with a non-national mode of thought. 
There is, therefore, nothing in the nature of the case 
to prevent the Sage following quite other ideals and 
facing quite different problems at the very time 
when the Prophet was proclaiming his eager message 
of national righteousness and Messianic hope. 
Again, it is urged that the utterances of the 
Prophets are filled with references to the prevalence 
of idolatry, whereas the writings of the Sages tacitly 
assume the existence in Israel of sucha monotheism 
as could only be found after the Exile.t It is a re- 
t Cf. EZEKIEL vi., viii., xxiii. ; and ZECH. xiv. 2. 
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markable fact that the Book of Proverbs has no word 
to say against idolatry, even though its prevalence 
would have been fatal to the progress of the doctrine 
of the Sages on the Divine transcendence. And we 
can only escape the conclusions to which this seems 
to point by supposing that the Sages simply leave 
the subject of idolatry severely alone and limit their 
teaching to a narrow circle of monotheists who 
gathered round them in the schools. 

There are yet other features of the Wisdom litera- 
ture connected with its general tone and its striking 
omissions which certainly seem to point to the later 
date. It is at least remarkable that it contains no 
mention whatever of Israel, of the Temple, or of the 
priesthood. When the law is named, the word: is 
no longer used in the earlier sense but with the 
changed significance of the instruction given by the 
Sages. 

All this, it has been urged, is unintelligible if the 
works were produced in the days of the Hebrew mon- 
archy when thoughts of country and cult and Priest 
were in every mind, but it would be perfectly natural 
if they were written under the Persian or Greek 
hegemony when a non-national mode of thought 
prevailed throughout the world. And to all these 
contentions we must add the fact that the Wisdom 
literature is largely inbued with those philo- 
sophic conceptions which gradually crept into 
Hebrew thought towards the commencement of 
the Greek period. With the exception of the Book 
of Job, these works are more allied in tone and 
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contents to the Wisdom Books of the Apocrypha 
than to the canonical Books of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

With such arguments as these to meet—incon- 
clusive though they are in some respects—it cannot 
be denied that a very strong presumption is pro- 
duced in favour of a post-exilic date of composition. 
Yet, curiously enough, such a conclusion would 
land us in difficulties almost equally unsurmount- 
able. . 

If we reject the early date, on the grounds of the 
lack of sympathy with the prophetic ideals, then 
we should certainly expect to find some sympathy 
with ideals which prevailed after the exile. The 
post-exilic period opened with the reforms of Ezra 
and was pervaded by a spirit of legalism from first 
to last ; yet we find the Sages ignoring the priestly 
aspect of things as completely as they ignore the 
prophetic. If we were consistent in our method of 
reasoning we should now have to post-date all the 
Wisdom works to the period of legalism. This, how- 
ever, is manifestly impossible, since we know for 
certain that the Apocryphal Wisdom works were 
composed during the first or second century B.C. 
The argument regarding idolatry, moreover, is not 
really a strong one, for the critic goes beyond the 
facts when he asserts that a genuine monotheism was 
unknown in Israel prior to the eighth century. Mono- 
theism and idolatry seem to have existed side by 
side during centuries of Jewish history. And at the 
same time the alleged indifference to legalism is a 
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feature which distinguishes these writings quite as 
strongly from the Apocryphal Book of Ecclesiasticus 
as it does from the prophetic works. 

Most readers will feel that these arguments, far 
from being convincing on either side, are such as, 
on the whole, compel us to abandon the traditional 
view. And with this tacit assumption we may 
proceed to examine the remarkable Books of this 
group of writings in more detail. 


I. THE Book oF Jos probably assumed its 
present form about the year 600 B.c. There is a 
well-known tradition, the origin of which has been 
traced to the Jewish Talmud, which connects the 
name of Moses with the authorship of the Book of 
Job. The tradition possesses no greater value than 
the average statement of the Talmud. But it is 
evident that the author of the Book who, some- 
where during the darkening years of the declining 
monarchy, penned or edited the work was a man of 
unusual ability. Canon Cheyne has said: ‘“ The 
Hebrew ‘ Wisdom’ is a product as peculiar as the 
dialectics of Plato, and not less worthy of admira- 
tion ; and the author of Job is its greatest master. 
To him are due those great thoughts on a perennial 
problem, which may be supplemented but can never 
be superseded, and which, as M. Renan truly says, 
cause so profound an emotion in their first naive 
expression. His Wisdom is that of intuition rather 
than of strict reasoning, but it is as truly based upon 
the facts of experience as any of our Western 
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philosophies.’* It is true that this statement is 
coupled with others, from which we dissent, as to 
the date of composition. For Canon Cheyne writes : 
“The Book of Job is not the earliest monument of 
Hebrew ‘Wisdom,’ but for various reasons will be 
treated first in order. . . . He does not indeed 
reach his high position unaided by predecessors. 
The author of the noble ‘ Praise of Wisdom’ in PROV. 
i.-ix. taught him much and kindled his ambition. 
Nor was he in all probability without the stimulus 
of fellow-thinkers and fellow-poets.’”’ We do not 
think that this critic has been able to prove that the 
author was indebted to the Book of Proverbs; we 
are rather convinced that those scholars are right 
who hold that the author of the Book of Job was the 
earliest master of the Wisdom literature and that he 
must have been one of a band of gifted thinkers and 
writers of a somewhat late and brilliant period of 
Jewish literary activity. 

The Book itself may be open to attack from a 
purely literary point of view, and the heterogeneous 
nature of its contents has, of course, rendered it 
vulnerable to an unsympathetic criticism. But 
it remains, in spite of all, a masterpiece of the 
Hebrew mind and an invaluable record of life and 
thought in one of the most interesting periods of 
Hebrew history. While truly appreciative students 
have given it, even as a piece of literature, a place 
alongside the poems of Cedmon, the “ Paradise Lost ”’ 
of Milton, and the ‘‘ Divina Commedia’”’ of Dante, 

t Cf. Job and Solomon, p. 10. 
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devotional readers have always seen in the hero of 
this priceless work a type of the Christ. The points 
in which Job foreshadowed our Lord are too numerous 
to be overlooked. Like the great Galilean, Job was 
a sufferer who, amidst the taunts and misrepresenta- 
tions of his contemporaries, was deeply conscious of 
innocence. Like Him who suffered, the Just for the 
unjust, Job appears, not as one who was afflicted for 
his own wilful transgressions, but as a representative 
of suffering innocence. Job was not, of course, in 
any sense a Saviour; yet, in hiscapacity of a righteous 
victim of affliction, he pointed the way towards One, 
of whom the Prophet had written: “He hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows . . . he was 
wounded for our transgressions . . . he had 
done no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth. 
Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him ”’ (1satau iii. 
4-10). And to the man of genuine spiritual insight 
it will always appear that in some dim, but real, 
sense the “‘ patience of Job”’ was a forecast of the 
““ passion of Christ.” 

The Book bristles with critical problems and pre- 
sents a mass of interesting questions with which the 
student must acquaint himself if he is to appreciate 
the Wisdom teaching of the work. 

It is impossible to read the prose chapters of 
the Prologue (chap. i. and ii.) without asking 
whether the Book records actual history or whether 
it should be read as a parable of innocent and patient 
suffering. Until comparatively recent times the 
majority of Bible students have accepted the Book 
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as genuine history. The Prophet Ezekiel implies 
that the Jews of his day looked upon Job as a historic 
person (ch. xiv. 14). Yet even in pre-Christian days 
there are notable exceptions to this view. Amongst 
the Jewish Rabbis there was at least one man of 
repute, Rabbi Resh Lakish, whose words deserve 
to be quoted. “Job existed not,’ he wrote, 
“and was not created, but is only a parable.’ 
Coming down to Reformation days, we find that 
Martin Luther questioned our right to interpret the 
Book as a record of actual facts. And to-day there 
are many who would go to the length of asserting 
that there is no historical element whatever in the 
Book. They would have us look upon it as merely 
an allegorical poem, the invention of some imaginative 
Sage who desired to set forth in vividly dramatic 
form the afflictions which his own nation endured 
subsequent to the Captivity. The majority of 
readers, however, are settling down to the opinion 
that the Book must be treated neither as entirely 
historical, nor as purely allegorical. They are 
content to see a genuine historical personage in Job, 
the patient sufferer reasoning with his three friends 
concerning the cause of his calamities and at length 
triumphing over affliction and misfortune. At the 
same time they do not deny that the author, or 
compiler, has probably shaped the form of theargu- 


ment so as to present the doctrines which he desired 
‘ym Swi xox xia xd) ain xd ayn (Baba Bathra.) Sec. 

LG ats 

2 Cheyne says: ‘‘ The common view that the hero of the poem 

of Job is simply an individual must, it is clear, be abandoned.” 
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to teach to his generation. They feel that, with a 
definitely religious object in view, the writer made 
use of the known facts of the life of Job—already 
become a hero in the national esteem and a synonym 
for endurance and innocence—and built them up 
into this remarkable “‘ didactic poem, in dialogue 
form with dramatic development.’’ And, for the 
immediate purpose of our study of the teaching of the 
Sages, it is less with the historical basis of the 
Prologue that we have to do than with the didactic 
elements in the colloquies. 

When we turn to the Book itself, persuaded that 
its hero is a real person whose name had long been 
venerated amongst the pious in Israel, we realize 
that this man’s slender history and magnificent 
wrestle with the problems of his personal experi- 
ence were, with the readiness of true genius, laid 
hold of by a deeply religious thinker in days of 
national decline and adversity to form the scaffold- 
ing for a popular presentation of his own thoughts 
and theories.‘ The author is not merely re-editing 


1 Dr. Driver thus describes the Book: “It is of the nature of a 
drama, and may be termed a didactic poem. Its principal parts are 
constructed in the form of a dialogue, and the action which it repre- 
sents passes through the successive scenes exhibiting the varying 
moods of a great soul struggling with the mysteries of fate, rather 
than trying external situations.” —Intvoduction, 1897, p. 41. 

Dr. W. T. Davison, of Handsworth, says that the Book is ‘‘ nota 
drama, nor a didactic poem, nor any composition of conventional 
form or shape, but the Book of Job, which is a law to itself.’”—Art. 
on ‘‘ Job” in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 

Canon Cheyne holds that the Book is ‘‘ anidealised presentation 
of the author himself ’’—an illustration of the position of the 
Psalmist who wrote, ‘‘ Come and hear, all yethat-fearGod. And I 
will declare what He hath done for my soul.”—Job and Solomon. 
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an ancient work. He writes as one whose whole 
heart is in the effort to controvert the old, unten- 
able theories of the prosperity of the righteous and 
the adversity of the wicked. His personal ex- 
perience and the experience of his nation, like those 
of the historic Job, run counter to those theories 
which the earlier Sages held to be universally 
applicable. It is, therefore, possible for the modern 
reader to discern more than one “‘ person ”’ under the 
garb of Job. Certainly a great and suffering poet 
of later Israel is pouring his own passionate reason- 
ings into the work. But beneath this the reader 
will, surely, see the ancient, historic Job, the unique 
representative of unmerited affliction. He will 
recognize also a type of the idealized nation, person- 
ified in a manner which reminds one of the Prophet’s 
personification of the suffering “‘ Servant of Jehovah.”’ 
And, lastly, he will see that we have here a fore- 
shadowing of the Christ—the long expected Deliverer 
of the nation and the Saviour of mankind. Thus, 
in a very real sense, the biographical, the national, 
the experimental and the devotional elements are 
all combined in this greatest of the works of the 
Wisdom literature. 

The subject matter of the Book is set forth in the 
five distinct sections" of the work. 
t (1) Prologue, ch. i.-ii. in prose. 

(2) Colloquies of Job and his three friends, ch. iii.-xxxi., in verse. 

(3) The Speeches of Elihu, ch. xxxii.-xxxvii., in verse. 

(4) The Reply of Jehovah, ch. xxxviii.-xlii. 6., in verse. 

(5) Epilogue, ch. xlii. 7-17, in prose. 


Canon Cheyne’s theory of the construction of the Book is ingenious 
and interesting. Less extreme, perhaps, than the theories of Bickell 
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In the Prologue we are introduced to the hero, 
the ‘‘rich Edomite Emeer,’’ Job, whose wealth is 
only rivalled by his piety and whose early prosperity 
is eclipsed so suddenly by overwhelming calamities. 
By rapidly succeeding blows of adversity his 
possessions are stripped from him, his children are 
slain and incurable diseases fasten upon his body. 
After depicting these disasters the author draws 
aside the curtain of the heavens and discloses a scene 
of which both Job and his friends are in ignorance 
throughout the long discussion. With remarkable 
insight the author recognises the action of a 
malign personality behind the hero’s overwhelming 
calamities. Under his guidance we catch a glimpse of 
the Council of the Heavens and are informed that God 
has permitted the Satan to send these trials to Job to 


and Studer, it may be studied as a type of the advanced critical view. 
He holds that the book gradually attained its present form after 
numerous redactions and by way of constant additions. He says 
that it “ has no literary unity, and cannot have had a purpose. It 
has grown; it was not made.” With Duhm and Budde, but in 
opposition to Kuntzsch, he holds it probable that the original work 
was entirely in prose and that the arguments led to somewhat 
different conclusions from those of the extant colloquies. His 
theory is that this imaginary prose original has been adapted 
to didactic ends by a post-exilic Sage who composed the first two 
cycles of speeches; subsequently the third cycle of speeches was 
added by a later Sage; ch. xxviii. was again an independent com- 
position, and at a still later period the speeches of Elihu were added 
by a writer who was directly influenced by the writer of ch. xxviii. ; 
the speeches of Jehovah were the work of a fourth editor and were 
appended in the first place to a copy of the Book which omitted the 
Elihu speeches. The ‘‘ Behemoth” passage is attributed to yet 
another independent writer; and the Epilogue is held to have been 
added finally as a mere concession to the vulgar opinion which 
demanded some compensation for Israel’s sufferings. 
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test his integrity. The knowledge of this, however, 
is withheld from the disputants, who are left face to 
face with Job’s terrible calamities and the necessity 
of explaining them by means of human intelligence 
and faith. 

The great debate between Job and his comforters 
opens with a passionate outburst of lament from the 
wounded heart of the sufferer. His friends reply to 
his anguished plaint, stating the generally accepted 
view that the justice and the goodness of God 
invariably operated in His Providence. The 
suffering hero is only stung by such platitudes to a 
reassertion of his personal innocence. He even 
questions the justice of the ways of God with man. 
His rebellious words are at once met by arguments 
from history and from experience, of which the 
purport is that sin lies at the root of all suffering; 
and when he persists in claiming to be innocent, the 
three friends make still more direct attacks upon his 
integrity. Thus far the speeches of his comforters 
are accusatory enough, but they are quite devoid of 
convincing argument. Job is stung; but he is 
neither comforted nor convicted. Yet, as the 
debate proceeds, the spirit of Job grows calmer ; 
gradually a gleam of light breaks upon his dark 
problem, and at length he is led to throw himself 
upon God as the only method of reaching an 
explanation of his trials and perplexities. Of course, 
no real solution of the question at issue is thus 
reached, and it seems as though the controversy 
would simply close when Job has silenced his 
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critical friends. But with dramatic suddenness 
another speaker, the youthful Elihu, intervenes. 
He makes an earnest attempt to vindicate the 
impugned righteousness of God’s government of the 
world and to interpret affliction as a gracious 
chastisement and a helpful discipline. But Elihu’s 
attempt to check the seeming impiety of Job merely 
served to throw a side-light on his affliction, and a 
new direction has to be given to the argument of the 
Book in the speeches of Jehovah which immediately 
follow. As God Himself presents His glory and 
power in vivid contrast with the limitations of man, 
Job is led at length to a lowly and trustful submission 
to the resistless will of the Creator. With this 
climax the long-drawn discussion ends; and the 
dramatic effect of the Book is completed in the 
prose Epiloguet by the restitution of the afflicted 
hero. 

The speeches of the three friends had presented 
in the best possible light the traditional view that 
God dealt with men upon a hard and fast guid pro 
quo system of rewards and punishments. Elihu had 
forcibly urged the disciplinary aspect of suffering. 
But the experience of Job issuch that all early theories 
break down when it confronts them. There seems 
to be no possible answer to such overwhelming and 
mysterious calamities, save the answer of a faith 

* Critics have always felt the unsatisfactoriness of the Epilogue 
which appears to patch up the wounded heart of Job rather than 
to heal it. Hence comes the tendency to regard it as alateaddition 


by way of concession to crude popular demands for a requital for 
the suffering hero. 
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which rests, reverent and expectant, in the presence 
of an Almighty God. And such, indeed, is the con- 
clusion reached in this masterpiece of the Wisdom 
literature. 

The vexed questions of the authorship and the 
method of literary composition, as well as that of the 
date of the Book of Job, will always possess an 
absorbing interest for the student. The fact that 
they have to be answered largely upon subjective 
grounds, naturally leads scholars to form different 
conclusions; but, when full allowance is made for the 
most divergent conclusions of modern criticism, the 
Book is still left to us as an imperishable memorial 
of the devout believer in God feeling his way, 
through the blinding mists of doubt and trial and 
suffering, onwards towards the satisfying restfulness 
of faith We see the storms of perplexity sweep 
down upon this typical believer’s mind and the winds 
of calamity rage about his life; but the anchor 
holds. Not for a moment will Job consent to 
“curse God and die.’’ And, even though at times 
the anguish of his heart breaks out in a wail of 
despair, there rises amid it all the calmer, quieter 
music of a restful confidence which ultimately 
triumphs. Job is always a believer; yet he must 
think. He stands for all time as an example of 
the awakened intellect. Against him are arrayed all 
the forces of traditional theories and conventional 
piety. But the arguments of the representatives 
of tradition, with their advocacy of a blind sub- 
mission, fail to silence his questionings. His replies 
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to every contention advanced against him constantly 
echo the accusation, ‘“‘ Miserable comforters are ye 
all.” And when the three friends have stated the 
old Wisdom in the ablest and the most persuasive 
manner possible, it still fails to solve the problem 
presented by Job’s personal experience. 

In all this Job stands before us as an illustration 
of the new age. His mind is active; his intellect 
is awake; and he is essentially a seeker after God 
and -His Wisdom. The older Wisdom may have 
sufficed for his fathers in the simpler ages of the past ; 
for him there is need of a Wisdom which shall satisfy 
the mind as well as the heart. And so the author 
of the Book of Job represents all that was best in the 
thought of the later Wisdom schools. He is loyal 
to Israel’s faith in God; but he is none the less one 
of the intellectuals. With him Hebrew thought, 
already moulded by the national religion, breaks 
through the limits of the national exclusiveness and 
ventures forth into the wider realms of universal 
truth. The problem of Job is the problem of 
humanity; and it could only be solved by the 
application of principles which were universal. In 
his pathway there lie his own earlier beliefs and all 
the traditionalism of the past; but he wrestles 
through them towards the larger truth that should 
meet the problem of suffering in its universal aspects. 
Proclaiming the older Wisdom faulty, he pressed 
forward towards the newer. And if he does not 
completely solve the dark riddle of God’s ways with 
men, he at least points the way towards the true 
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solution when he lays stress upon the need of a 
reasoned and experimental faith. 

We lay aside the Book with the conviction that 
the true Wisdom must come. We cannot help being 
struck with the marvellous suggestiveness and wide 
application of its story and its great debate. We 
have found in it the baffled Job of history, the 
troubled Sage of the declining monarchy, and the 
oppressed nation of the impending captivity. In 
this suffering servant of Jehovah we have even found 
the dim suggestion of the Saviour with here and there 
a far-off prediction of the Cross and the conquered 
grave. And, if we see the Christ there, we see 
humanity there; and, therefore, we see ourselves. 

The masterpiece of the Hokmah literature speaks 
to us across the ages; and in our doubts and trials 
and fears it still points upwards and onwards with 
the confidence of faith to the heavenly Wisdom, with 
which lies the final solution of all the mysterious 
problems of experience. 


II. THE Book oF PROVERBS, as we have it, must 
be assigned to somewhere about 300 B.c. When 
we pass on to a study of the Book we come upon a 
work for which very few readers have been able 
to feel a genuine enthusiasm. There is so little of 
spiritual fire in it; and its moral tone is cold, even 
when it is lofty. We are never sorry to hasten on 
to portions of the Scriptures in which there glows a 
fuller measure of the gracious light of the Evangel. 
Yet the Book of Proverbs, when viewed in its 
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right place in the history of the Wisdom movement, 
is not without its interest. And when the doctrine 
of the Sages who compiled it is grasped in its moral 
grandeur, and when its practical efficacy is felt, it 
has more power to enthrall the student than 
many of us have imagined. 

In its loyalty to the quest for Wisdom the Book 
of Proverbs must unhesitatingly be placed in the 
same category as the Book of Job. Yet it is a very 
different work from the earlier product of the 
Hokmah writers. While the Book of Job is the 
record of a spiritual and mental wrestle with the 
problems of a dark experience, the Book of Proverbs 
may best be described as a manual of conduct. Its 
precepts cover a field as wide as life ; they deal with 
almost every sphere of human activity; they treat 
of matters domestic, civic, agricultural, commercial, 
political and even military. Hence the Book might 
aptly be designated a handbook to applied religion 
and systematised morality. 

Many of the maxims of the Book of Proverbs 
appear to embody little more than a common-sense 
prudence. They inculcate industry and carefulness ; 
and not infrequently there is a strain of sarcasm 
beneath. The religious note is clearly audible in 
the central portions of the Book (ch. x.-xxii. 16), but 
the greater part of the maxims are less distinguished 
for their religious fervour than for their great 
ethical value. The reader of these ethical proverbs 
recognises at once that they are the utterances of 
the Hebrew Sages, the Old Testament “‘ Humanists,”’ 
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the embryo philosophers of Israel ; and the reflective 
and meditative nature of the whole work proclaims 
it the product of the schools, rather than of the 
“ Church.”’ Its authors are not so much worshippers 
or mystics as religious thinkers. The academic 
tone of the Book is, indeed, one of the many 
indications that it belongs to an age of high moral 
culture, which cannot have been earlier than the 
later years of the monarchy, and was probably 
later than the return from exile. It was almost 
certainly compiled at a later date than the Book 
of Job, and many recent scholars agree in as- 
signing its completion to the age of remarkable 
literary activity which followed the reforming work 
of Ezra. 

The title which the Book bears in the Hebrew is 
“Mishlé Shel6m6” (Proverbs of Solomon). The 
later Jews abbreviated it to “‘ Mishlé,’’ while the early 
Christians (e.g., Clement of Rome) called it ‘ All- 
virtuous Wisdom.’ But there are reasons for hold- 
ing that Solomon was never regarded as the actual 
author of the Book. At this late date it may be 


t Prof. W. Nowack of Strassburg, an erudite scholar and a cautious 
critic, fixes upon B.c. 250 as the date at which the Book assumed 
its presentform. He considers that ch. x-xxii, 16 and ch. xxv-xxix, 
were compiled towards the close of the Persian period, about 330 B.c., 
and ch. i.-ix. during the Greek period, about 250 B.c. 

Prof. C. H. Toy, of Harvard, assigns the following dates to the 
various sections : 


-ch i-ix. B.C. 250. 
x-xxii. 16. B.C. 350-300. 
xxii, 17—xxiv. B.C. 300. 
XXV-Xxix. B.C. 350-300. 
Completion. B.C. 200. 
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impossible to determine what proportion of sayings 
was actually Solomon’s and what was due to the 
later Sages. But the various titles are suggestive. 
To Solomon are ascribed the three sections, i-ix., 
X-xxii. 16, and xxv-xxix. To the Sages are 
assigned xxii. 17-xxiv. 22 ; while xxiv. 23-39 and 
Xxxi. 2-9 are ascribed to the unknown authors, Agur 
and Lemuel, and xxxi. I0-31 is anonymous. Of 
these sections ch. i-ix has been well termed “ The 
Praise of Wisdom.” Closely allied to the incipient 
religious speculation of later Israel, it is a charm- 
ing and lofty piece of writing and forms one of the 
jewels of the Wisdom literature. 

In all probability these five sections are the work 
of authors or compilers who wrought at different 
periods of history, the three central sections being 
produced independently and the Preface and 
Conclusion being again added by different hands. 
And it seems quite probable that the latest editor 
should be regarded as a devout Sage and popular 
poet of the late Persian period.? 

Ancient Hebrew poetry is only now beginning to 
disclose its system of structure to the student ; but 
it is well-known that it differs widely from the 
classic measures, in which the number and the length 
of the syllables were the supreme features. And, 
seeing that it has been constructed with a sole 


* The entire Book is written in the gnomic, metrical form known 
as the Mashal. Generally the sayings fall into couplet form, but 
there are strophes of quatrains and occasional triplets throughout 


“~ the work, 
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reference to the number of beats in the line, it has 
been impossible to reproduce this in our English 
version. 

But every chapter of the work proclaims its 
connection with the Wisdom movement. If in the 
Book of Job we have already had passages which 
are devoted to the praise of Divine Wisdom, the 
opening section of the Book of Proverbs will always 
rank as the most remarkable of the Old Testament 
Wisdom passages ; and it will require our careful 
and detailed consideration as we proceed. 

The central portion of the Book, too, is a fine 
illustration of the thought of the ethico-religious 
schools of later Israel. That it is a compilation of 
the sayings of ‘‘ the. Wise’ seems to be implied in 
the words :— 


“To understand a proverb, and a figure ; 
The words of the Wise, and their dark sayings.” 
; (PROV. i. 6.) 


Its authors were loyal to the traditions of their 
schools when they entitled it ‘‘the Proverbs of 
Solomon.” There is, indeed, every reason to hold 
that we have here sayings which in many cases had 
either been handed down the years from the very 
lips of the royal master of proverbial utterances or 
at least bore the stamp of his influence. 

The late, unnamed compiler of this proverbial 
anthology did not hesitate to ascribe the compo- 
sition of the main sections of the Book to the two 
great periods of literary activity under the Hebrew 
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monarchy—the age of Solomon, which was, amongst 
other things, undoubtedly rendered brilliant by 
its literary productions, and the age of Hezekiah, 
which was one of such remarkable literary activity 
as to have won for that monarch the title, 
perhaps not wholly deserved, of the “‘ Pisistratus of 
Judah.”’ 

The present writer is convinced that the completion 
of the Book occurred during the Persian period and 
that it may approximately be dated B.c. 300, and, 
with Ewald and Delitzsch, he holds not only that 
the influence of Solomon pervades the entire work 
but that many of the actual sayings of the 
wise king have been preserved in the two main 
collections. 

But there is much about the Prologue to the 
Proverbs which makes it impossible to attribute it 
to king Solomon, and all internal evidence goes to 
show that it cannot have been prefixed to the main 
collection earlier than the fourth century B.c. In 
a very marked way it differs from the central gnomic 
sections. It is not really a Book of Proverbs at all. 
Instead of being composed of disconnected and 
fragmentary sayings, put together without reference 
to their subject matter, we find here something of 
connected argument and we have at least a hesitating 
attempt at religious speculation. This speculative 
tendency now appears for the first time, and it 
occupies itself with that personification of Wisdom 
which served to prepare the way for the Christian 
doctrine of the Being of God. 
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When we seek to estimate the religious value of 
these Proverbs, not in the light of Christian truth, 
but by the teaching of the Prophets, it must be 
admitted that they frequently do not rank high. 
The motive is at times merely prudential and the 
doctrines inculcated purely utilitarian. But so far 
as it deals with the Wisdom of God it marks a 
decided advance upon the Book of Job. The 
thought of the schools has widened and deepened, 
and the Sages have made marked progress in the 
attempt to explain how a Spirit-God, transcendent 
in His holiness, can assume a ceaseless, personal 
activity in creation and in providence. Religious 
thought is here a long stride nearer the supreme 
Christian mystery of the Trinity; and the Book of 
Proverbs has its own unique contribution to make 
to the world’s advancing knowledge of God. It 
constitutes an invaluable monument of God’s deal- 
ings with men in the realms of reverent thought and 
earnest inquiry. 


III. Tue Boox or Ecc.LesiAsTEs seems to have 
been completed towards the year 250 B.c. It is a 
Book of the Old Testament Scriptures much 
neglected by their readers for its lack of the evan- 
gelical note and for its almost insurmountable 
difficulties of interpretation, yet which has to be 
studied in order to complete our survey of the 
Wisdom literature. The sad, yet enchanting 
Book of Ecclesiastes compels our attention. It is 
a work which comes far short of the two that 
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preceded it in spiritual power and helpfulness, yet 
in some respects it isthe most remarkable of the three. 
Whether we inquire into its authorship or its date, 
‘whether we examine its doctrinal teaching or its 
tendencies of thought, we are always face to face 
with problems which awaken our interest, even when 
they most perplex us. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes simply teems with 
critical difficulties, and in the whole realm of 
literature one can scarcely find another book that 
has received such varied appreciations. But of this 
work we must form each our own estimate if we are 
to understand all the circumstances and penetrate 
all the thoughts of Israel’s Sages as they toiled onward 
towards the fuller light under the guiding hand of 
God. 

After a first reading of the Ecclesiastes the 
probability is that we shall find it equally impossible 
to call it ‘‘ The Canticles of Scepticism,’ with the 
German pessimist poet, Heine, or to describe it as 
“The Canticles of the Fear of God,’ with the 
evangelical theologian, Delitzsch. That many of its 
sayings might have been uttered by the most hopeless 
sceptic we quite admit; yet we also meet sentencesin 
it which seem to well up from the heart of a devout 
believer. And we lay aside this imperishable record 
of a strongly chequered spiritual experience with 
the impression that in its author we have a man of 
varying moods, in whose mind there is being waged 
the great contest between faith and infidelity. The 
very fact that it gives expression to this inward 
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struggle renders it a work of perennial value with 
a personal message to every man who faces life 
earnestly and thoughtfully. As long as mysterious 
shadows linger round the Providence of God—as 
long as pain and grief and trial continue to be the 
lot of man—as long, indeed, as human life remains 
human life—so long will the Book of Ecclesiastes 
retain its deep interest and its alluring charm. We 
may not_go so far as to say, with the French theo- 
logian, Renan, that it is “‘ un livre charmant, le 
seul livre aimable qui ait été composé par un Juif’’?; 
but we shall surely recognize in this sad Preacher of 
Jerusalem, with his alternating despair and faith, 
a man of like passions and like perplexities and like 
experiences with ourselves. That“ inspired library,” 
the Bible, would be of less value, and the world’s 
literature would be the poorer, were we not possessed 
ofthe Book of Ecclesiastes. Ifthis doubting Preacher 
were to be shut out, an ever-recurring type of 
spiritual experience would be without a real repre- 
sentation in the Book of books. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes is one of the most 
remarkable products of the Hokmah movement in 
Israel. There are many passages in it which could 
never have been the outcome of that Wisdom 
which Job reverently extolled and whose praise was 
on the lips of the gifted author of the Prologue to 
the Proverbs. Yet the preacher is a Sage who on 
the whole thought as the Sages thought, reasoned 
as the Sages reasoned and believed as the Sages 

1 L’Antichvist, p. 101. 
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believed. But it is not easy to say with any con- 
fidence who this Sage was. 

The Book undoubtedly belongs to the later stages 
of the Hokmah movement. As a modern German 
theologian has said: ‘‘ No doubt can be entertained 
that in Ecclesiastes we have the last expression of 
the old Hebrew Wisdom, which marks the transition 
to the new Hebrew Wisdom of the Talmud’.” 

The authorship has long been a debated question. 
The title seems to imply that ‘‘ the preacher ’’ was 
none other than Solomon, although his name is not 
actually mentioned. The introductory sentence 
runs thus : “‘ The words of the preacher (or ‘the 
Great Orator’), the son of David, kingin Jerusalem,”’ 
and it has been commonly assumed that this preacher, 
this ‘“‘ son of David,’ must have been king Solomon. 
The assumption, moreover, is strongly supported by 
numerous references in the body of the work. The 
skilfully drawn picture of the worn-out and dissatis- 
fied voluptuary who has plunged into every excess 
of pleasure and licence and has come out of them all 
crying, “‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,’’ might 
well be imagined to represent king Solomon. Hence, 
with almost unbroken unanimity, tradition and 
scholarship, prior to the era of modern Biblical 
criticism, pronounced the Book the work of 
Solomon. But with almost equal unanimity, 
modern critics assert that the author cannot have 
been Solomon. The theological scholarship of our 
day points out that many of the references in the Book 

* Nowack’s Hand Kommentar. 
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do not really apply to the wise king, and declares 
that whatever Solomon may have written he 
certainly did not write Ecclesiastes. And between 
these divergent views the unprofessional student 
must decide. 

The traditional view is undoubtedly a tempting 
one. There is something vastly attractive in the 
picture of the great king who has given himself up 
alternately to toil and pleasure and study, who has 
tasted of all that wealth and luxury can offer, and 
who has gratified every desire of an eager, passionate 
nature, yet who at length stands on the verge of the 
grave, a sad, worn-out voluptuary, with soul 
unsatisfied and conscience stricken, proclaiming that 
all things human and material are vanity—only 
vanity—and that nought remains to make life worth 
living but the fear of God. It is certainly an 
attractive picture, and there is much in it that seems 
to gather support from the description of king 
Solomon which is given by the historian of the 
Jewish kings (I KINGS xi.). But when the theory is 
thoroughly tested it can scarcely hold its own. 
The Preacher is, indeed, consistent in proclaiming 
that all is vanity; but for any trace of penitence 
we lookin vain. And when we examine the allusions 
which are supposed to support the Solomonic author- 
ship, they one and all turn out to be less appro- 
priate in the mouth of Solomon than of a writer in a 
far-off age expressing the thoughts of his contem- 
poraries under the literary guise of king Solomon’s 
person. 
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The Hebrew word used to describe the author is 
‘“ Koheleth.”” The word, which is a feminine 
participle (n20P)—a rare form—from the verb 
which means ‘to call,’ has perplexed every 
interpreter.t One feels strongly tempted to interpret 
it as a description of that personified Wisdom which 
always seemed to be bodied forth before the eyes of 
Hebrew Sages and to be speaking her message to 
their minds. But we are reluctantly compelled to 
give up this tempting explanation of the rare 
grammatical form as scarcely consistent with the 
usage of the schools and to adopt the rendering of 
our Revisers, “‘ the Great Orator.”’ The LXX. gives 
the excellent equivalent, which forms the familiar 
title of the Book—Ecclesiastes. 

It is, however, but to step from one difficulty to 
another when we proceed to determine whether “ the 
Great Orator’’ was really the historical Solomon 
or whether he was a later Sage, who assumed the 
literary guise of the celebrated patron of the Wisdom 
schools. The arguments advanced by recent 
scholars—men who are actuated by the desire to 
find the truth and not merely to undermine tradition 
—carry all before them. They emphatically deny 
that “‘the Great Orator’’ was King Solomon. They 
point out the undeniable facts that the tone of 
thought, the nature of the problems faced, the con- 

* The most plausible interpretations of the feminine form of the 
participle are:—(1) that the speaker is Wisdom, personified as 
Solomon; so Ewald, Hitzig, Ginsburg, and perhaps Kuenen; 


(2) that it has an intensive force and denotes “one who holds the 
office of teacher”’ ; so Delitzsch, Nowack, Cheyne. 
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ception of God, the estimate of life—all are as foreign 
to the age of Solomon as they are natural to the 
period of Israel’s humiliation. Every reader of the 
Book feels that the exuberant optimism, the 
expectant Messianism, the spiritual freshness of the 
days of the early monarchy, are not mirrored here ; 
instead of them we have the despair, the hopeless- 
ness, the cold Deistic questioning which accords 
with everything we know of the dark, monotonous 
days when Persian rulers lorded it over prostrate 
Israel. 

That the Sage who wrote the Book begins by 
speaking in the first person does not necessarily 
imply more than that he saw it well to present his 
teaching under the form of an autobiographical 
sketch of Solomon, in much the same way as the 
author of the Book of Job had selected the form of a 
debate to express his thoughts; and if he sought 
for a figure in whose person and experience the life 
and thought of Israel in the Persian period might be 
represented, he could find none so apt as a great 
and wise king who fell into a life of idolatry and 
effeminacy. No figure in all history seemed more 
suited to be the mouthpiece of this later Sage than 
the king whose name still clung to the Wisdom 
schools." 

The suggestion that there may have been a 


t The arguments against the Solomonic authorship may be thus 
summarised : 

(a) The supposed references to Solomon are scarcely consistent. 
Thus, at the outset the author speaks as one looking back to a 
distant past, ¢.g., “‘ | was king over Israel” (i. 12) ; “all that were 
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genuine Solomonic original which was re-edited by 
a later thinker scarcely comes within the scope of 
practical consideration. Critical opinion, with all 
its lack of harmony on other points, is at one in 
asserting that the Book as we have it can hardly have 
been compiled earlier than the close of the Persian 
period or the commencement of the Greek, and that 
it is Solomonic in the same sense as the Book of 
Proverbs is Solomonic. It is undoubtedly the 
product of the Wisdom schools, and the hands of 
quite a number of revisers have been traced by 
various critics of the Book. Some have even felt 
that the thoughts expressed are so divergent that 
they must be attributed to at least three different 
authors, rather than to one man in three conflicting 
moods. The bulk of the work they would assign to 
the pessimist who passed through life with the 
monotonous wail ‘‘ All is vanity’’; a second strain 
of teaching is set down as the work of a pure-minded 
Epicurean, whose theory of life was that “ there is 
nothing better for a man than that he should eat and 
drink ”’ (ii. 24) ; and lastly they detect the utterances 





before me in Jerusalem ”’ (i. 16)—phrases scarcely applicable to the 
son of the first king; and cf. ii. 7 and 9. 

(8) In ch. xii. 9-14 the author speaks as a Sage, having laid aside 
the assumed véle of Solomon under which he opened his work. 

(y) The tone of the Book reflects life and thought during the Persian 
period and is quite alien to the state of society under Solomon. 

(6) The religious condition is exactly that which prevailed after 
the return from the exile, and is foreign to that of the age of the 
first temple. 

(ce) The language is unmistakably post-exilian; it contains 
numerous late Hebrew and Chaldaic words; and it no more 
resembles the language of Solomon’s day than the language fof 
Shakespeare resembles that of Chaucer. 
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of the Wise Man, who holds that man’s real glory 
is to pursue Wisdom—that Wisdom of which the 
alpha and the omega is the fear of the Lord. And 
some have professed to discover the additional work 
of an orthodox Jewish editor, a Proverbialist and a 
final redactor. 

To most readers it will appear that there is some- 
thing strained and extreme in this theory of a multi- ° 
plicity of authors. They will probably accept the 
view that the Book has come to us very much as 
it stands to-day (with the probable exception of the 
somewhat forced conclusion of ch. xii. 13-14), from 
the hand ofa single Sage of the Persian period, a man 
in whose own soul there raged the ever recurring 
battle between a dismal scepticism and an unyielding 
faith. The writer, to our mind, is one who passes 
through varying phases of thought and undergoes 
varied spiritual experiences. ‘“‘ He greatly doubts, 
yet he strongly hopes.”’ The problems of evil often 
baffle him, but he emerges from the conflict still 
convinced that the right will prevail. He feels that, 
in spite of all the mysteries, there is a hereafter : 
and over all things, in life and in eternity, there 
stands the one unassailable reality, God; and 
God still rules. 

How much this nameless Sage—‘‘ Koheleth ’’— 
really owed to Solomon or to the long line of Sages 
who preceded him, we may not be able now to Say ; 
but we know that he is the true mouthpiece of his 
own desolate, hopeless age. All the doubt, all the 
despair, all the perplexity of a soul that cannot 
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understand and that the world has failed to satisfy 
break out in the cry of this troubled thinker who— 
with all his sceptical tendencies—refuses to abandon 
his faith in God. Hence we find it easy to appreciate 
the author’s position when, looking back to the 
wise king in the days of Israel’s glory, he determined 
to select the royal patron of his class as the spokes- 
man for his thoughts. He may possibly have had 
earlier precedents for such a literary device; and, 
with the later instance of Cicero and his dialogues 
before us, we realize that this literary artifice was a 
perfectly legitimate one. The writer then pro- 
ceeded to put himself into the position which he 
imagined King Solomon to occupy. He represented 
him as having reached the close of a life during which 
he had sought after pleasure far and wide. He has 
left nothing untried; yet as he reviews his wide 
experiences he reaches the sad conclusion that 
“ALL is vanity.’ His appetites are insatiable, 
and his means of indulgence boundless, but his soul 
is filled with overwhelming ennut. 

Such is the position of Koheleth, and there can be 
little wonder that the utmost divergence of opinion 
should prevail in regard to the value of his work.? 
But, withal, it is an honest reflection of human 
experience and, therefore, it bears its message to the 


2 It seems impossible to describe a work of this nature in a simple 
word; but, perhaps, there is no more apt word than “‘ Confessions.” 
As we read it, the mind will probably turn again and again to the 
“Confessions” of St. Augustine, the ‘‘De Consideratione’’ of 
St. Bernard, and the ‘‘ Confidances”? of Lamartine. The Book of 
Ecclesiastes is utterly different from each of these very dissimilar 
works, yet at times it awakens echoes of them all. 
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men of every generation. It comes to us from the 
far past like a long, low wail of anguish. Its writer 
never breaks out into passionate protestations and 
appeals, as does the author of Job. He only “moans 
and moralizes.”’ He is, of course, a thinker and the 
whole bent of his mind is meditative. He writes 
like a lonely man for whom life offers little pleasure 
and the grave is illumined by little hope. But it is 
his country’s history that has baffled him. The 
bright hopes and high aspirations of early Israel 
seem to his age to have been the shallowest of delu- 
sions; they had constituted a mere mirage. And 
when he seeks to apply the older theories of the 
divine government of the world, with their firm 
belief in proportional rewards and punishments, 
which had already troubled Job, he finds them quite 
inapplicable to the case of Israel. “ There be 
righteous men, unto whom it happeneth according 
to the works of the wicked ; again there be wicked 
men, to whom it happeneth according to the works 
of the righteous. I said that this also is vanity” 
(viii. 14). And the conclusions to which he comes 
often differ very little from those of a nineteenth 
century Positivist. Yet he seems time after time 
to be up in arms against the very conclusions to 
which he is driven. He is perpetually engaged in 
the grim struggle between hopeless pessimism and 
lingering faith; and it is not always easy to say 
where the victory lies. 

How different is the spiritual tone of this Book 
from that of the earlier Wisdom Books! The 
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Book of Job with all its passionate complaints and 
the Book of Proverbs with all its prudential morality 
are permeated with optimism. In contrast with this 
is the fact that Koheleth is almost consistently a 
pessimist. Cheyne prefers to call him a “ malist,” 
and the term is in many respects accurate. Yet it 
would be unjust to pass judgment upon him without 
making some allowance for the age in which he lived. 
And it should be observed that he never once moves 
from his theistic basis. He is a convinced believer 
in God and he is a true Israelite. But to his belief 
in God and to his Jewish sympathies he joins the 
wide culture of the Sage. He has sought out truth 
and examined experience on wider plains of life than 
Israel could present. The result, however, is not 
altogether cheering. He is disappointed, perplexed, 
baffled. No patriotic hopes of liberty burn in this 
writer’s breast. The future holds out no radiant 
prospects to him. He can merely acquiesce in the 
irremediable state of things and resolve with stoic 
fortitude to make the best of a life that must soon 
be over. 

From a literary point of view the work is very far 
from being a masterpiece. There is no plan in it 
whatever. No clear line of thought runs through 
it. The author has none of the gifts of the literary 
artist. The only unity which the Book possesses 
is due to the despairing criticism of life which bursts 
out irrepressibly in the mournful refrain: “ Vanity 
of vanities!’’ To Koheleth it seems that existence 
is as monotonous and hopeless as it is for the criminal 
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on the treadmill. Life is only worth living at all 
for the momentary enjoyment of legitimate pleasures 
which it affords ; and it is only more to be desired 
than death for the fact that it enables a man to 
know that he must die, whereas in death men know 
nothing at all. 

In his utter hopelessness, in which life and death 
are regarded as almost equally calamitous, the 
Preacher’s sole conclusion is that a man should make 
the best of his opportunities for enjoyment. Since 
life must be endured, he would at least have its 
monotonous plains radiated by the sun of pleasure 
ere the final night closes in. But if, for this late 
Jewish Preacher, time is dreary, eternity has scarce 
a feature to redeem it. At best he has a measure of 
faith in the eternal destiny of Israel. He expects 
no Messiah; he has no very sure hope of a life to 
come; he is only a hesitating believer in justice 
beyond the grave. 

Through a ceaseless variety of changing moods 
he pursues his sad theme concerning human life and 
its utter vanity. He generally lingers in the deeper 
shades of thought, and only occasionally emerges 
on the clearer plains. And when all is said Koheleth 
still feels that life and death and the ways of God 
with men form one vast riddle, unsolved and in- 
soluble. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, this pessimist, this 
malist, has a certain keen zest of life. He is by no 
means a worn-out, pleasure-sodden debauchee. He 
is a man with definite ideas of how to make the best 
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of the life which men are fated to live; and he is 
tremendously earnest in all he says. 

What: should we say of a Sage so remarkable as 
this ? Should we call him a pessimist or a malist, 
a hedonist or a fatalist, an epicurean, a stoic or a 
sceptic ? He is all these and yet no one term by 
itself does him justice. But there is no doubt that 
we are right in classing him among the Sages, for, 
with all his divergence from the older Sages, it is still 
Wisdom that he looks upon as the controlling force 
for conduct, the reliable guide in prosperity and in 
adversity, for life and for death. Such a Sage as 
this, moreover, was bound sooner or later to arise 
in Israel. He is the legitimate product of the school 
to which the compiler of the Book of Job belonged. 
He is both a thinker and a believer in God ; and 
there seems to be a double mystery about this Sage, 
his bitter disappointment with life that never 
quenches his belief in God, and his firm belief in God 
which never wholly rescues him from despair. 
There is, of course, an explanation for this seeming 
anomaly of his inner life. It is due to the fact that, 
being a philosopher of the Hebrew type and scarcely 
touched at all by the speculative tendencies of the 
land of genuine philosophy, his piety and his re- 
flections remained severely apart. There are times, 
then, when his meditations upon the tangled problem 
of life seemed to bear him straight to agnosticism, 
and there are also times when his Hebrew piety 
pointed the way to a trustful fellowship with God. 
Such a combination of opposites is this ‘‘ Preacher ”’ 
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who, from the depths of national despair under the 
Persian, or, perhaps, the Greek rule, penned this 
last of the canonical Wisdom Books within a few 
years of the opening of the third pre-Christian 
century. 

* * * * 

Thus the canonical Wisdom Books form a small, 
but unique, group in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
They constitute the entire extant literature which a 
great school of Hebrew thinkers produced between 
the golden days of Solomon and the troublous times 
when, seven hundred years later, the Persian supre- 
macy over Israel gave way to the supremacy of the 
victorious Greek. Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes—so 
different, so unequal, they are still linked together 
by a common attitude to life and to the Lord of life. 
And for each of their authors the regulative principle 
of all things is the Wisdom of God. Moreover, for 
all these unequal literary Sages, the name of Solomon 
is surrounded with a glamour which nothing could 
dispel. He is the ideal Sage, the fount of Wisdom, 
the patron of the schools. Hence the Wisdom of 
the Book of Job is the Wisdom which Hebrew 
thinkers had sought and prized ever since the wisest 
of the kings founded their schools. The Proverbs, 
even though thrown into their present gnomic form 
long after the great king lived, and though probably 
containing no large proportion of his keen nature- 
parables, are still “‘Solomon’s.’”’ And when a 
baffled thinker writes of life, even though he be 
separated from the proud age of Israel’s early 
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monarchy by a gap as wide as that which separates 
our age from that of the Magna Charta, he looks upon 
the world from the standpoint of the schools which 
the royal Sage founded and, therefore, with the very 
eyes of Solomon. 

But this literature, if small in bulk, is far from 
being meagre in worth. It contains a true message 
from God, coming to the heart of man by way of the 
human intellect ; and the message is so evidently 
‘inspired,’ so evidently vital with the breath of 
God, that no age can afford to do without it. These 
three works which have come down the ages to us 
are the literary product of men who, seeking to 
penetrate the mysteries of God and to understand 
human life, held that the power that dwelt with God 
and that gave to men their saving strength could 
be designated in no other way than as the ‘‘ Wisdom 
of God.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Wisdom of the Sages 


WE have pictured the Sages. We have reviewed 
their writings. We must now endeavour to under- 
stand the “‘ Sagesse.”’ 

What is this Wisdom, to the quest of which the 
Sages devoted their energies and of which they 
expressed their admiration in their writings ? What 
is the nature of the “ counsel’ of the Wise to which 
the great Prophets allude ? What are the doctrines 
which prevailed in the Hebrew schools of devout 
thought—from the days of Solomon, through the 
chequered centuries, to the dawn of the Christian era ? 

Our answer to these questions can only be made 
after an examination of the Wisdom literature itself. 
And we have already become sufficiently acquainted 
with the Hokmah movement to follow its doctrinal 
development with genuine sympathy. There were, 
we know, professional Wise Men in Israel long before 
there were literary Sages. There had been Pro- 
verbialists in Israel long before the days of Solomon 
(cf. I SAM. xxiv. 13). In all probability the teaching 
of the Wise went through a long course of develop- 
ment and only gradually acquired uniformity and 
rigidity. And the process must have been a long 
one by which the results of experience were wrought 
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up into a system with the impress of moral and 
ethical thought uponit. The schools must have had 
a history before the age of literary labours arrived. 

The interest in our present inquiry does not lie, 
however, with the Wisdom of the “‘ ancients,’ nor 
even with the Proverbialists of King Solomon’s day, 
but rather with the Sages of the literary period. 
Their Wisdom alone lies open to us to-day ; and it is 
presented to us from two distinct aspects—the 
human and the divine. 

Sometimes it almost seems as though the Sages 
in the first place realized the supreme value for human 
life of the quality which they called Wisdom and 
from the contemplation of this human Wisdom they 
rose to the contemplation of the divine. At other 
times they appear to have fixed their thoughts upon 
the Wisdom of God and to have pondered its sur- 
passing wonder until they realized that for a man 
to possess even a faint reflex of its glory would 
prove a very salvation. It will, however, be most 
instructive for us to examine first of all the meaning 
of this Wisdom as it is seen in the lives of men. 

In the Old Testament. the word ‘‘ Wisdom ”’ is 
exceedingly wide in its range of application. We 
find one writer declaring that Wisdom is the source 
of all worthy statesmanship :— 


“By me kings reign, 
And princes decree justice. 
By me princes rule, 
And nobles, even all the judges of the earth.” 
: (PROV. Vili. 15-16). 
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Another writes in vivid language of the skill with 
which the agriculturalist treats the cereals and adds: 
“This also cometh from the Lord which is 
excellent in Wisdom” (ISA. xxviii. 29). 

In these, and in innumerable other instances, the 
Wisdom spoken of is apparently a secular Wisdom 
and has to do with some practical aspect of human 
activity. It is secular, however, only in the sense that 
its value is discerned in material things. In reality 
it is a religious quality and, as a modern writer has 
put it, “‘ The versatility of the mind of man is but an 
image of the versatility of its archetype.”’ Revealing 
itself on the level of human conduct, it is the outcome 
of a divine activity. As said the Sages :— 

“ The spirit of man is the lamp of Jehovah, 
Searching all the chambers of the soul”’ (PROV. xx. 27). 
and yet again :— 
“ There is a spirit in man, 
And the breath of the Almighty giveth him understanding ” 
(JOB xxxii. 8). 

This Wisdom, then, has a religious source and a 
secular application. But there is nothing incon- 
sistent in representing this quality as being at one 
and the same time a natural intellectual keenness 
and also a gift from God Himself; for this Wisdom 
is invariably a subtle, active quality, manifesting 
itself in the lives of God-fearing men and leading 
them by the paths of worthy conduct to profitable 
godly living. 

With unbroken consistency the Sages, as also the 
Prophets, present the practical advantages of wise 
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living ; and in doing so they have exposed them- 
selves to the charge of being the veriest utilitarians. 
The appeal of the Prophets to the nation to forsake 
unrighteousness and to turn to Jehovah was many 
a time enforced by promised blessings or threatened 
doom. The Sages were even more unabashed in 
laying stress upon the advantages of godly living to 
the individual ; yet when it is viewed without pre- 
judice their utilitarianism often appears to be little 
more than another version of the proverb “ Honesty 
is the best policy ’’ and very frequently it approaches 
the Christian saying that ‘“ godliness with content- 
ment is great gain.” It is true that it is a somewhat 
low level from which to voice the message of God 
which it was their réle to deliver, and yet it was 
never reallysurmounted until far down the Apocryphal 
period. But the aim of the Sage was pre-eminently 
a practical one, and all his efforts converged towards 
the point where he could influence human conduct 
for high moral ends. He professed to be able to 
instruct men in the art of living well—of living so as 
to put the most into life and to get the most out of it. 
Hence his teaching, in spite of its dominant moral 
and ethical note, was inevitably open to the risk of 
appearing merely utilitarian. It possessed a bias 
towards all that was practical which almost amounted 
to a neglect of certain religious obligations which 
the Prophet and the Priest insisted upon. The Sage 
— we have noted it already—never concerned himself 
with the Utopian visions of the Kingdom of God; 
he never uttered one word about the chosen people ; 
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he had no message to deliver concerning the Messiah, 
as such; and he consistently ignored the Temple 
with all its legalism and ritual. But we have also 
noted that he was no mere secularist, opposed to the 
spiritual in religion. A man cannot be accused of 
non-religious tendencies when he can write of prayer 
and obedience in such words as these :— 
“The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord : 
But the prayer of the upright is his delight ” (PROV. xv. 8). 
“ To do justice and judgement, 
Is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice.” 
(PROV. Xxi. 3). 


“Where there is no vision, the people cast off restraint ; 
But he that keepeth the law, happy is he ” (PROV. xxix. 8). 


The Sages were religious men ; but their religion 
was a thoughtful, restrained, practical thing. It 
concerned itself, not with the outward forms of 
worship, nor with the proclamation of an evangel, 
but with the causes and the consequences of human 
conduct. 

The Sages, therefore, were practical, without being 
irreligious, and utilitarian, without being secularist. 
They even claim to be inspired of God in their 
teaching, though they never profess to be inspired 
in the same way as the Prophet, and they were quite 
prepared to admit that Gentile Sages enjoyed a 
similar inspiration to their own. Whereas the 
Prophet derived his message from the voice of God 
in his heart and conscience, the Sage derived his 
from a psychological analysis of subjective experi- 
ence ; hence he naturally stated his message in the 
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language of reverent human thought. If, therefore, 
we regard the Sage as an inspired religious philoso- 
pher, we are not far from the truth, provided that we 
never ignore his utter divergence from the Greek 
type of philosophy, which was invariably speculative 
and had a strong tendency to atheism. Having 
accepted it as axiomatic that God isand that God has 
revealed His will in law and prophecy, he employed 
all his intellectual powers in an attempt to under- 
stand the will of God as it was revealed in His works 
and in His law, and he prosecuted his inquiries in 
order that he might be able to deal more wisely with 
the details of human conduct. The Sage, then, 
always desired a man to be truly Wzse ; and by the 
word “‘ Wisdom” (Hokmah) he indicated a very 
different thing from what is generally implied thereby. 
The unique Wisdom of the Sages may be described 
as a popular sagacity, springing from a wide ex- 
perience and manifesting itself in the affairs of 
daily life. The term Hokmah is used to denote 
the capacity which a man displays in moulding 
conduct in such a way as to attain a moral end 
In a word, Wisdom means “ ability ’’—the ability 
to discover the right way ofliving. When, therefore, 
the Hebrew Sages uttered their Proverbs, their 
“counsel ” necessarily concerned itself with ordinary 
prudence. The prudent man was, to them, the 
“ Wise ”’ man and the imprudent man was a “ Fool.” 

What they really believed and taught concerning 
Wisdom appears in their writings, although there 
seems never to have been a serious attempt to 
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systematise the doctrines of the schools. They 
produced the Hokmah literature, not as a system 
of doctrine, but as an “‘anthology of gnomes’’; and 
the student must investigate for himself the sub- 
stance of the Sages’ teaching which sprung primarily 
from an intelligent criticism of life and which 
concerned itself supremely with human conduct. 
Now the very desire of the Sages to teach men 
how to live well led them to see how great was 
the need for that true knowledge—that genuine 
Wisdom—which should produce a personal loyalty 
not only to the revealed Will of God but to the 
universal human conscience. Identifying Wisdom 
at the outset with the “fear of the Lord,” they 
disclosed the fact that it is in its essence a 
religious motive, a spiritual relationship, an attitude 
of the soul to God. And they proceeded to utter 
their precepts in the conviction that, when a man 
possessed this Wisdom, the conscience would become 
a trustworthy guide to conduct. It is not too much 
to say, then, that when the Sage insisted upon the 
necessity for the Wisdom which enables a man to 
live well, he was surely, if dimly, pointing to the 
need for that restored and hallowed relationship of 
the soul towards God which the Gospel describes 
as the ‘‘new birth”’ and which the Spirit of God 
alone can produce. He never wavered from the 
foundation-truth that right living springs from the 
“ fear of the Lord,’ but, beyond this, he left it to the 
Prophet to do the work of the evangelist while he 
undertook to enforce the truth that ‘ faith without 
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works is dead.’””’ The Hokmah “ Gospel,’’ like that 
of St. James in the New Testament era, was essen- 
tially a ‘‘ Gospel of common-sense,” laying stress 
upon the external product of the inward state. 

If the Sages were absolutely silent concerning 
the supernatural and had nothing to say of 
miracle, they were nevertheless uncompromising 
believers in a God, supreme in His power and 
infinite in His compassions. As Sages, it was 
natural that they should recognize no activity 
superior to the human mind, save that of the 
Spirit of God who manifests His power through 
the mind of man. But beneath their conception 
of providence and of history there lay a calm faith 
in the moral significance of things. 

Perhaps, then, there is some reason for describing 
their creed as ‘‘ simple and colourless.” It had no 
room for such qualities as love or devotion. The 
Sage stood at the opposite pole to the mystic. Asan 
intellectual he seemed to distrust emotionalism 
and to hold that a Wise man was called upon to act 
rather than to feel. His creed virtually resolves 
itself into the assertion ‘‘ I will show thee my faith 
by my works.” 

Slowly, but surely, the Sages, with deep religious 
fervour and wide intellectual outlook, elaborated 
a real science of living in which the spiritual was 
bound to prevail over the formal and the intellectual 
over the emotional. Ritual routine stood condemned 
by them as unable to satisfy the soul ; and practical 
sagacity and spiritual perception were presented 
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as needful for the virtuous man, essential if life were 
to become for him the moral discipline which it was 
destined to be. 

But we have to reckon with the fact that the 
Sage—loyal as he is to the Hebrew belief in insisting 
upon the religious origin of the true Wisdom— 
accepts also the Greek conception of Wisdom. 
While the Greek thinker practically identified 
virtue with knowledge, the Hebrew Sage takes a 
similar standpoint when he presents the Wise man 
as the ideal man. 

In the Books of Job and Proverbs this identifica- 
tion of virtue with knowledge is too evident to be 
overlooked. Their authors, indeed, actually combine 
the Hebrew and the Greek conceptions. Wisdom 
is based upon the “ fear of the Lord,” and at the 
same time it isan essential constituent for the virtuous 
life ; and as the movement progressed the Hebrew 
faith within it showed an increasing readiness 
to broaden out in sympathy with the Greek 
intellectualism. 

It was probably this intellectual independence in 
the Sages, with the unfounded suspicion that it 
involved a measure of disloyalty to the ancient 
faith, which created that opposition to the acceptance 
of the Wisdom Books within the Hebrew canon 
which we have already noted. However this deeply 
religious, broad-minded, practical sagacity of the 
Sages has found its permanent record in the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; and there we can study its application 
in innumerable details. 
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The Book of Job, which naturally is the first to 
claim our attention, will not, owing to its unique 
theme, carry us far in the illustration of the 
significance of Wisdom on the human side. It is 
noteworthy, however, that it contains quite a 
number of passages which might almost have been 
uttered by one of the Prophets in a moment when 
he was swayed by that persistent distrust which 
his order could not shake off in regard to the 
unworthier section of the Wise Men. Eliphaz, in 
pious horror of Job’s bitter plaint, cries : 

“He taketh the wise in their own craftiness, 

And the counsel of the froward is carried headlong ”’ (v. 13). 
and Elihu has the same contempt for those who are 
merely reputed to be Wise: 

“Touching the Almighty 

He regardeth not any that are wise at heart ” (xxxvii. 23-4). 
But these passages only stand as a wholesome 
corrective amid the many which extol Wisdom’s 
excellency. Thus Zophar exclaims : 

“Oh that God would speak 


That He would shew them the secaatas of Wisdom, 
That it is manifold in effectual working ”’ (xii. 5-6). 


and Job replies : 

“With Him is Wisdom and might ; 

He hath counsel and understanding ”’ (xii. 13). 

When, however, we come to the wonder-passage 
ofthe Book of Job (chap. xxviii.) there is no longer 
a doubt that Wisdom is regarded as the summum 
bonum of life, the all in all of the writer’s ambition. 
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It is spoken of as a quality transcending the 
power of human effort to attain, the possession and 
the gift of God. It is not enough for us to quote 
sentences from this peerless passage. It must be 
read in its entirety and pondered word by word. 
“Where shall Wisdom be found ? 

And where is the place of understanding ? 

Man knoweth not the price thereof : 

Neither is it found in the land of the living. 

The deep saith, It is not in me; 

And the sea saith, It is not in me. 

It cannot be gotten for gold, 

Neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. 

It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 

With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 

Gold and glass cannot equal it; 

Neither shall the exchange thereof be jewels of fine gold. 

No mention shall be made of coral or of crystal : 

Yea, the price of Wisdom is above rubies. 

The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it; 

Neither shall it be valued with pure gold. 

Whence then cometh Wisdom ? 

And where is the place of understanding ? 

Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, 

And kept close from the fowls of the air. 

Destruction and death say, 

We have heard a rumour thereof with our ears. 

God understandeth the way thereof. 

And He knoweth the place thereof. 

For He looketh to the ends of the earth, 

And seeth under the whole heaven ; 

To make a weight for the wind ; 

Yea, He meteth out the waters by measure. 

When He made a decree for the rain, 

And a way for the lightning of the thunder : 

Then did He see it, and declare it ; 
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He established it, yea, and searched it out. 
And unto man He said, 
Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is Wisdom ; 
And to depart from evil is understanding ” 
(JOB xxviii. 12-28). 


A passage so full of poetry and of spiritual power 
as this deserves the most careful consideration, for 
it bears directly upon the meaning of Wisdom in 
both its human and its Divine aspects. But it will 
only reveal its meaning to him who studies it as part 
of the great debate of the Book. Let us recall the 
fact that the hero of the Book is battling with the 
problems of unmerited affliction. Throughout the 
entire debate the desire of Job is to understand the 
baffling events of providence, and the aim of his 
three “‘comforters”’ is to show that the problems 
of experience may be solved by the time-honoured 
theories of proportional rewards and punishments. 
As we read the Book to-day the impression deepens 
upon us that neither side in the debate gains a real 
victory. Thesolution lay elsewhere, and could never 
be attained until the day of Christian faith had 
dawned. But in this unique Wisdom-passage we 
see Job approaching very near to the best solution 
possible in his day. Two facts gradually dawned 
upon his mind. He realized that there is a sense in 
which the ways of God are past finding out; and 
he also reached the conviction that the Judge of all 
the earth doeth right. Before the last echo of Job’s 
passionate plaint has died away the truth is borne 
in upon his soul that the only wise course to adopt 
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is to commit his ways unto God in a faith that trusts 
even when it cannot see. 

On the whole the author of the Book is so engrossed 
with the central theme of his hero’s crushing trials ' 
that little attention could be given to the elaboration 
of any theories as to conduct. Yet the doctrine of 
the Wisdom could not be excluded even from this 
impassioned debate ; and it has come to be embodied 
in those passages round which the battle of opposing 
interpreters has so long raged—ch. xxvii. 7-23 and 
XXvVili. I-28.? 

As we read the first of them we realize that Job has 
reached the point where the tide turns against the 
formidable doubts and fears which once threatened 
his faith and that he is within sight of the qualified 
victory with which the Book closes. 

“What is the hope of the godless, pra he get ‘him gain, 
When God taketh away his soul ? 
Terrors overtake him like waters ; 
A tempest stealeth him away in the night. ; 
(xxvii. 8, 20). 

The debate is by no means over; but Job, for one 
moment turning aside from the main argument, 
shows himself prepared to admit that punishment 
does fall upon the wicked. Sin, he realizes, must 
involve evil consequences and lead to dire punish- 
ment. And the underlying thought throughout the 
passage is that the Wise man will regulate his conduct 

* Both passages are held by the majority of critics to be out of 
place in the onward movement of the debate and are, therefore, re- 


garded as later insertions. But such a conclusion is scarcely 
warranted. 
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upon such an assumption. Yet Job regards the true 
Wisdom as a mystery, eluding every attempt of man 
to attain it ; and this thought completely dominates 
the following chapter. The twenty-eighth chapter 
is a beautiful and impressive episode in the con- 
troversy, worthy of a poetic genius and the evident 
product of a deeply devotional spirit. In it Job 
speaks again of the inscrutability and the aloofness 
of the Wisdom of God in words which leave the 
impression, definite and ineffaceable, that it is the 
part of the Wise to bow in trustful submission 
to whatever the deep Wisdom of God may deter- 
mine. 

From this masterpiece of the Hokmah literature 
we gather, then, that the Wise man does not under- 
stand everything in the providence of God, nor must 
he expect to understand everything. Driven by the 
necessity of the human mind to seek an intelligent 
explanation of experience, he has wrestled with 
the dark problem of the ways of God with men, 
only to discover how inadequate are the powers of 
man for such a task. No course seems open for Job 
but to cling to his God in true spiritual confidence. 
Yet at times his very faith wavers. It would give 
way altogether did he not realize that God is not 
only great but also wise and gracious. Job feels, 
however, that life must somehow be faced; for 
that reason he concludes that the surest course is to 
have confidence in the Wisdom of God and order 
one’s conduct on the reasonable assumption that to 
do the will of God is best. 
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Such is the belief which Job expresses in the 
reasoning of these passages. And it may be doubted 
whether we, in this age of fuller light, have 
far transcended these conclusions. Age by age, 
generation after generation, men have been called 
upon to face the problems of Job—of which more 
anon—for human experience has always contained 
its mysteries. Trials and losses are the lot of all 
men and sometimes they sweep down upon the 
defenceless life with the violence of the hurricane. 
In the attempt to explain them human knowledge 
and human ingenuity are still inadequate. The 
soul that has not learned to find a refuge in the 
Almighty is driven before the gale and is in danger 
of being lost on the rocks of infidelity. But the 
man who is sure of God, though still battling with 
the violence of the storms, is strong as he clings 
by faith to the infinite Wisdom of the All-Wise. 

There are times when the reader of Job’s utter- 
ances feels that they might be paralleled by the 
words of the one poet who, above all others, has 
interpreted the hesitating faith of the nineteenth 
century : 

“We have but faith; we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow.” 

Even so the afflicted patriarch cannot under- 
stand as yet why trials should be permitted to 
befall the righteous. He is certain that they will 
come to the wicked and find him helpless; and 
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he is very sure that that man is Wise who finds in 
God the refuge of his soul. Such at least seems to 
be the burden of these two passages, and their message 
cannot be said to be inappropriate even to the 
modern Job. We must all come back to the con- 
clusions of the Sage who thus proclaims the religious 
basis of the only Wisdom that can avail a man in 
the hour of stress and strain. This one thing, above 
all else, the author of the colloquies of Job would 
have us learn, when we seek to face the hard facts of 
life and of personal experience reasonably and calmly: 


“The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom : 
And to depart from evil is understanding.”’ 


If, however, the Book of Job has comparatively little 
to teach us about this aspect of the Wisdom, beyond 
emphasizing its religious source, the Book of Proverbs 
has muchtosay. It takes it for its central theme and 
develops it with almost endless details of maxim 
and illustration. As we open the Book we pass out 
of the arena of struggle and anguish into the calmer 
atmosphere in which men reason concerning practical 
morality and applied religion. The problems which 
occupied Job and his friends are no longer in the 
forefront—either because, being apparently insoluble, 
they do not closely concern the teacher of morals, 
or because in less troubled circumstances they 
appeared less pressing. Even if the mysteries of 
life had continued to baffle men, the practical teaching 
of the Proverbialists would have its perennial im- 
portance. But the new age had for a while abandoned 
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the old problem ; and the Sages, therefore, were free 
to concentrate their attention upon the right 
ordering of human conduct. If the author of Job 
was completely taken up with considering the ways 
of God, the authors of the Proverbs seemed to think 
almost wholly of the ways of men. To the later 
writers it appeared that the right ordering of conduct 
was no less a duty than the interpretation of a 
mysterious providence. Moreover, they were con- 
vinced that it is possible to order daily life reasonably 
and well and to ensure the best results therein, if 
only a man proceeded upon the basis which Job 
himself had come to rest upon. God is in His 
heaven ; God is Wise; and beneath the over-ruling 
Wisdom the believer may show himself Wise also 
by rightly ordering his ways on the plains of human 
activity. 

Now the teaching of the schools on the wise 
ordering of life, as it had come down the years from 
Solomon and as it had been shaped by the Sages, 
has been preserved for us in chap. x-xxxi. of the 
Book of Proverbs. The whole Book, not excluding 
the beautiful, late Prologue, is packed with the 
Wisdom doctrine, stated in that gnomic form which 
has so few parallels in Western literature.t And 
when we think ourselves into the attitude of these 
Hebrew ‘‘ Humanists’’ we discover that, beneath the 
external calm which they seemed to possess as 
religious thinkers, there lay a real enthusiasm for 

' Various writers have seen parallels in some of Bacon’s Essays 
and in Meredith’s Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 
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the Wisdom which they extolled and a genuine 
zeal for the universal and spiritual elements within 
the religion of Israel. When the Sage writes :— 


‘‘He that is wise winneth souls ”’ (xi. 50), 


we realize how lofty is his calling. He goes forth 
to teach, bent upon the quest of souls. 

““ Wisdom crieth aloud in the street ; 

She uttereth her voice in the broad places ; 
She crieth in the chief place of concourse ; 

At the entering in of the gates, 

In the city, she uttereth her words ” (i. 20-21). 

At the city gates the townsmen gather, and there 
the provincial traveller halts. Business is being 
transacted, news is being discussed, and justice 
is being dispensed. The elders of the city, the 
merchant, the representative of justice are all there ; 
and the interested crowd of onlookers is not far to 
seek. There is no surer place for the Sage to find an 
audience ; and to one and all he crieth :— 

“The ear that hearkeneth to the reproof of life 

Shall abide among the wise” (xv. 31). 

He has a message for all classes in his audience. 

To the merchant he saith :— 


“How much better is it to get wisdom than gold ” (xvi. 16). 
For the self-seeker he has a word of earnest counsel :— 

“He that getteth wisdom loveth his own soul”’ (xix. 8), 
and to the man who is wise in his own eyes, he 
saith :— 


“There is no wisdom, nor understanding, 
Nor counsel against the Lord” (xxi. 30). 
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The earnest Sage, however, does not limit his 
activities to the city gate. He presses, doubtless, 
into the crowded market-place, and haunts the 
bazaar, and gathers the youths in the classroom. 
Wherever opportunity presents itself he speaks. 
And everywhere 

“ The lips of the wise (7.e. the Sages) dispense knowledge ” 
(vez) 
—a knowledge which should lead men to the better 
things ; for 
“To the wise the way of life goeth upwards ”’ (xv. 24). 

At all times he enunciates the true ethics of life, 
for 
“The tongue of the wise uttereth knowledge aright ” (xv. 2). 


He, indeed, looks upon his hearers as being divided 
into two sharply discriminated classes. There is the 
““ wise man,’’ whom he regards as the ideal man ; 
and there is the ’“ fool,’ who can merely be pitied 
and avoided. 

“When the scorner is punished the simple is made wise, 
And when the wise is instructed, he receiveth knowledge ” 
(ext Tt) 
Of the latter class he saith :— 

“Walk with wise men and thou shalt be wise ”’ (xiii. 20) ; 
and of the other :— 

“‘A scorner seeketh wisdom and findeth it not’”’ (xiv. 6). 


Sometimes, as we listen to the words of the 
Sage, we are inclined to think that he values men 
solely according to their mental calibre and their 
intellectual attainments. Thus he saith :— 
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“In the lips of him that hath discernment wisdom is found” 
(x. 13); 
and again :— 


‘Wise men buy up knowledge ”’ (x. 14). 

At another time we meet such a saying as this :-— 

“Wisdom resteth in the heart of him that hath under- 
standing ” (xiv. 33), 
and once more :— 

“The ear of the wise seeketh knowledge ”’ (xviii. 15). 

But, as he proceeds, we realize that Wisdom 
only dwells with him whose heart is right. He 
puts it thus :— 

“With the lowly is wisdom ”’ (xi. 2) ; 
or thus :— 
“With the well-advised is wisdom ’”’ (xiii. 10). 
Anon we catch the deeply religious note in sayings 
such as this :— 
“The fear of the Lord is the instruction of the wise ”’ 
(xv. 33). 

We realise that he is not propounding a mere 
system of profit and loss or he would hardly say :— 

“He that is wise hearkeneth unto counsel ”’ (xii. 15). 
He is rather pleading for an intelligent ordering of 
life, for he declares that 

“The wisdom of the prudent is to understand his way ” 

(xiv. 8). 

Neither ancient seer nor modern evangelist could 
demur when the Sage describes the Wisdom which 
he proclaims in such words as these :— 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge : 

But the foolish despise wisdom and instruction ” (i. 7); 
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and we instinctively approve the lines in which 
Wisdom rebukes folly :— 
“When distress and anguish come upon you, 
Then shall they call upon me, but I will not answer ; 
They shall seek me diligently, but they shall not find me ; 
For that they hated knowledge, 
And did not choose the fear of the Lord” (i. 27-9). 
The parallel in the last two lines is too marked to 
escape our notice; knowledge is identical with ‘‘ the 
fear of Jehovah’”’; Wisdom and virtue are one and 
the same thing. And from such an utterance we 
pass on quite naturally to such devout precepts as 
these :-— 
“Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, 
And lean not upon thine own understanding ”’ (iii. 5). 


“Tn all thy way acknowledge him 
And he shall direct thy paths ”’ (iii. 6). 


“Be not wise, in thine own eyes ; 
Fear the Lord, and depart from evil ”’ (iii. 7). 
Sometimes we detect an echo of the words of the 
Prophets, as when the Sage of later Israel says :— 
“ For the commandment is a lamp; and the law is light, 
And reproofs of instruction are the way of life’’: (vi. 23). 


And no room is left for us to doubt that the attain- 
ment of the true Wisdom is conditioned by the 
surrender of the whole life to God that it may be 
moulded in His “ fear,’’ for 

“The name of the Lord is a strong tower ; 

The righteous runneth into it and is safe’ (xviii. 10). 


1 Cf, JEREMIAH Xviii, 18. 
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This confidence in God, moreover, springs from no 
shallow optimism. Beneath it there lies a genuine sin- 
consciousness, and an insistance upon repentance 
apart from which there can be no real life in God. 

‘““Who can say, I have made my heart clean, 

I am pure from my sin ? ” (xx. 9). 
“ He that covereth his transgressions shall not prosper ; 
But whosoever confesseth and forsaketh them shall obtain 
mercy ”’ (xxviii. 13). 

Surely there is a Gospel here! Surely the Sage 
is one at heart with the Prophet and the Evangelist ! 
Sin-consciousness, penitence, confession, the quest 
of Divine mercy, the refuge in God, the surrendered 
life, the reception of the heavenly Wisdom—all these 
are included in the doctrine of the Sage—all these go 
to form the foundation of his lofty ethics and his 
practical code of morality. Behind his practical 
and somewhat utilitarian morality there evidently 
glowed the fires of religious conviction. The Sages 
were men of God and men of faith, even before they 
were thinkers and educationalists. 

We are right, then, in saying that the members 
of the Wisdom schools held a philosophy which is 
essentially a “religious philosophy ’’’—and their creed, 
when seen in its true light, is anything but cold or 
colourless. Its contents are remarkably full and 
rich. The student may even elaborate from the 
Book of Proverbs alone something like a complete 
system of religious doctrine. 

He will find that before all else the Sages were 
pronounced monotheists—so pronounced that they 
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not only totally ignore the existence of polytheistic 
and idolatrous systems, but they do not so much as 
mention any belief in angels or in demons. Their 
monotheism appears of the simplest and most 
absolute type. It will scarce tolerate a trace of 
anthropomorphism. “‘ God is,’ to them, “a Spirit, 
infinite, eternal and unchangeable, in His being, 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth” — 

Perhaps it is natural that when they speak of the 
relationship of man to God they should represent 
it, as every Jew would, in its legal aspect. Sin 
is a transgression of the law}; and salvation results 
from conformity to the law. But the word ‘law”’ 
on the lips of the Sages practically denotes the uni- 
versal conscience and is rarely used in the narrower 
sense of the Hebrew legislation. 

If we inquire into the belief of the Sages in regard 
to life beyond the grave we find that it was of that 
hazy type which was prevalent during the later 
days of the Hebrew monarchy. They knew nothing 
of a judgment to come; but they had at least a faint 
anticipation of that belief in ethical immortality, 
which was to shed a new glory over the gloomy 
conception of a Shedl, which men regarded as the 
indiscriminate abode of the dead. The passages in 
the Book of Proverbs which are quoted in support 
of this belief in immortality are not absolutely con- 
clusive ; yet such commentators as Plumptre and 
Ewald were probably right when they saw indica- 
tions of the “ sure and certain hope” in the sayings :— 
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“The righteous is an everlasting foundation” (x. 25). 
“ Righteousness delivereth from death” (xi. 4). 
“The righteous hath hope in his death” (xiv. 32). 
“Surely there is a reward ; 

And thy hope shall not be cut off”’ (xxiii. 18). 


On many other questions, of vast importance to 
every orthodox Jew, the Sages preserve unbroken 
silence. They say no word concerning Moses and 
the Prophets, concerning the worship of the Temple, 
or the Messianic hope; but this silence on the 
national elements of religion and the insistence on 
its universal elements must really be interpreted in 
the spirit of the saying “‘ this ought ye to have done 
and not to have left the other undone.”’ Loyalty 
to the rites of Israel’s religion is assumed by them ; 
it is not ignored. . And their zeal for a wisely ordered 
life was begotten directly of their zeal for their 
fathers’ God. 

Yet when the Sages stood at the city gates and 
on the busy mart, they never attempted to usurp 
the vdle of the Prophet or the Priest. They were 
there to teach men how to live well. Their sphere of 
influence was co-extensive with human conduct. And 
in their endeavour to mould conduct they had counsel 
to give upon an almost endless variety of themes. 
The life of the home and the life of the city, the 
control of commerce and the practice of argiculture, 
the waging of war and the ordering of the state— all 
came under their notice. They pictured the ideal 
Wise man as one who was honest, truthful and 
industrious, who possessed the virtues of chastity 
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and temperance, and who was kind, loving and 
even-tempered.? If we were to judge his character 
by his conduct we should say that this ideal Wise 
man is almost wholly estimable—an upright, 
purposeful man, pure of heart and clean of hand. 
There are, it is true, certain striking omissions in 
the character assigned to him; and we are surprised 
to find no mention of qualities so prized by ancient 
Greeks and early Christians as courage, fortitude 
and self-sacrifice. Still, the Sage’s ideal of manhood 
is a lofty one, and is well-calculated to appeal to the 
men of our own stern and strenuous times. 

According to the light of his age, the Sage wrought 
for the production of a genuinely worthy character, 
with an ideal before him which closely approximates 
to that of the Apostle, whose assertion it was “‘ that 
the man of God must be complete, furnished com- 
pletely to every good work ”’ (I TIM. iii. 17). 

The Sage’s ideal of home life, moreover, is as 
elevated as that of personal character.? It goes 
without saying that he is a firm believer in monogamy. 
On the training of the young, he holds strong views, 
and his system finds no place for moral suasion. 
Yet he emphasizes the fact of parental responsibility 
as well as the need of filial obedience, and he has a 
lofty conception of the woman’s place and of the 
power of a wife and mother in all the affairs of life 
and home. 

* Cf. PROV. ii. 21; xii. 19; X. 4; xxii, 145 xxiii, 31; xix. 175 
2 sav: 20, 

2 Cf. chap. xXxxi. 
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When he proceeds to deal with public life he sees 
a need for the very qualities which go to the 
making of manhood and of strength of character. 
The ruler of the people is always represented as 
one who should be the very incarnation of justice. 
Honesty, too, and truthfulness, especially in business 
transactions and in courts of justice, are forcibly 
insisted on ; and respect for human life and property 
is enforced. The Utopia of the Sage dispenses 
peace and happiness to the individual, to the family 
and to the community. The Wise man is repre- 
sented as striving to attain a lofty ideal. He is 
called upon to play his own part well in the com- 
munity and is constantly reminded that the attain- 
ment of ultimate happiness is conditioned by the 
knowledge of what is right. Hence his very first 
need is an intelligent mastery of truth in its 
practical aspect. 

Thus, once again, we see that Wisdom is a very 
practical thing, closely concerned with the ordinary 
affairs of daily life. It is the determining principle 
of all truly estimable and fruitful conduct. And 
the Wisdom which determines human activities 
can only be perfect when it is a reflection of the 
Wisdom that determines the Divine activity. It 
must spring directly from the fear of the All-Wise 
and it will reveal itself in the lives of men who 
recognize the Divine government of the universe. 

Such, then, is the doctrine of the Wisdom as it 
is set forth in the oldest and most important section 

1 Ch. CXS 5 RIVE 7 5) ed 
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of the Book of Proverbs. The other sections give 
each their own testimony to the value of Wisdom, 
but their contributions to the great theme are always 
in perfect harmony with those of the compiler of the 
earliest collection of the ‘“‘ Proverbs of Solomon.” 

The nameless author of the appendix to the main 
collection writes :— 

“My son, eat thou honey, for it is good, 

And the honeycomb, which is sweet to thy taste ; 

So shalt thou know wisdom to be unto thy soul. 

If thou hast found it, then shall there be a reward, 

And thy hope shall not be cut off ” (xxiv. 13-14). 

He urges his pupils to display eagerness in their 
studies :— 

“ Buy the truth, and sell it not; 

Yea, wisdom and instruction and understanding ” (xxiii. 23). 

And in one clear phrase he estimates the character 
and worth of the zealous disciple of Wisdom, 
saying :— 

“A wise man is strong ”’ (xxiv. 5). 

All the same thoughts and aims appear again 
in the collection of ‘‘ Solomon’s Proverbs,’’ which 
was made by the agents of king Hezekiah. The 
same “‘counsel’’ is there, in different words; thesame 
high valuation of Wisdom appears in other phrases. 
The author is true to the doctrine of the schools 
when he writes : — 

“ As an ear-ring of gold and an ornament of fine gold, 

So is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear”’ (xxv. 12); 
and he too fully appreciates the distinction between 
the Wise and the foolish :— 
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“A fool uttereth all his anger; 

But a wise man keepeth it back and stilleth it” (xxix. 11). 

He is by no means blind to the faults of the Sages, 
for he saith :— 


‘“Seest then a wise man in his own conceit ? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him ” (xxvi. 12); 


and one seems to catch in his words some faint 
resemblance to the stern denunciations which the 
greater ‘‘Rabbi’’ would one day utter as he con- 
fronted the successors of the Sages in an age that 
had lost the spirit of the Wisdom movement and had 
retained only the letter. 

If, last of all, we turn back again to the incompar- 
able Prologue—the latest written of the sections of 
the Book—we find there, in many an imperishable 
saying, the tribute which inspired men of God 
have ever loved to pay to the heaven-sent quality 
of Wisdom that gives so great a glory to the life 
of man. There is no hesitation in the mind of him 
who writes :— 

“‘ Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom ”’ (iv. 7); 
or again :— 
“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom ” (iii. 13); 
Yet he is equally explicit as to its heavenly origin :— 
“The Lord giveth wisdom ”’ (ii. 6) ; 


and this statement well closes the beautiful passage 
which reads :— 

“My son, if thou wilt receive my words, 

And lay up my commandment with thee ; 
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So that thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, 

And apply thine heart to understanding (7131), 
Yea, if thou cry after discernment (722), 

And lift up thy voice after understanding ; 

If thou seek her as silver, 

And search after her as for hid treasures ; 

Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, 
And find the knowledge of God, 

For the Lord giveth wisdom ” (ii. 1-6). 

Again he insists upon the religious basis of the true 

Wisdom, saying :— 

“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge, 

But the foolish will despise wisdom and instruction ”’ (i. 7) ; 
and yet again, in the familiar words :— 

“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom, 

And the knowledge of the Holy One is understanding ’”’ (ix. 10). 
To all of which he adds the assurance that the value 
of this heavenly gift shall be attested in personal 
experience :— 

“For wisdom shall enter into thy heart, 

And knowledge shall be pleasant unto thy soul ; 
Discretion shall watch over thee, 
Understanding shall keep thee : 
To deliver thee from the way of evil ”’ (ii. 10-12). 

Yea, more :— 

“The wise shall inherit glory ”’ (iii. 35.) 

When thus we review the doctrine of the Wise 
Men, we realise that the order of the Sages is not 
yet extinct. The Sage still exists, and the ideal which 
he entertained still holds the field. The modern 
“ Wise man ”’ is found wherever men are thoughtful 
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and earnest. At bottom such a man is a religious 
man. He observes the proprieties of worship and 
fulfils the obligations connected therewith. He makes 
no parade of his religion ; yet those who know him 
well, in publicand in private, account him a true man. 
Upright and pure and strong, he possesses a character 
of the type that never fails to win respect. In the 
home he is without blemish as a husband and a father. 
On the mart he is known as a man of honour, industry 
and integrity. In politics he is conscientious and 
clean-handed. In all that he does he is thoughtful 
and purposeful. By his works he shows the faith 
thatisinhim. And, living thus, he reaps his reward. 
His life is not only the best that a man can live, 
it is the happiest life and the most productive of 
tangible and enduring fruits. 

Men of this type may be found to-day on all sides 
and in all classes of the community. And these 
“Wise men ’’—these antitheses of the light, the 
thoughtless, the purposeless, the “‘ fools” of the 
day—are as much as ever the product of the 
* Sages.” 

This does not mean that they may not owe 
their spiritual vitality, under God, to the influence 
of the modern Prophet, whose Gospel of redeeming 
love has come to them with an authority which is 
at once sweetly reasonable and resistlessly winsome. 
Nor does it imply that they are without a certain 
indebtedness to the external elements of aesthetics 
and ceremonial in the life of the visible Church. 

‘ But these ‘‘ Wise men” are more often the ‘direct 
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product of quite another class of religious agencies. 
The tremendous forces of Christian civilization, 
of moral education, and of social evolution—all of 
which derive their efficacy from the Gospel of the 
Christ and the power of the Spirit of Truth—are 
to-day performing the work of the Hebrew Sages. 
The educationalist, the reformer, the IMttérateur— 
whenever their influence is pure and elevating, and 
permeated by the spirit of Christ—these all are 
performing the work of the ancient “‘ Humanists.” 
By pointed moral precepts, by high-toned living, 
by the public press and by beneficent activities, they 
are seeking to mould human conduct in the same 
direction and to the same ends as the Hokmah 
schools of ancient Israel. It is, of course, easy to 
strain this parallel between the forces which made 
for right living in early Israeland in modern Europe ; 
but the parallel holds good—the ‘‘Sages”’ are with 
us still. 


The author of the Book of Ecclesiastes presents 
this heaven-sent Wisdom under yet another aspect. 
And it is no little advantage to us that we should be 
enabled to view this unique quality through the eyes 
of men whose lot was cast in ages as widely severed 
and in circumstances so dissimilar. Quite another 
spirit pervades this sad, yet fascinating, Book, from 
that which reigns in the calm, practical, hopeful 
Sages of the Book of Proverbs. Koheleth seems 
to be always under the clouds of despair and 
pessimism. He does not lose his faith in God; but 
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his faith very often seems as cold as the lifeless creed 
of an eighteenth century Deist. He writes as a 
soured and disappointed man. His wide experience 
of life has only driven him to the conclusion that 
human life is futile. What most impresses him in 
life is its wearisome monotony. Toil, knowledge 
and pleasure have been tried by him, but nothing 
can give satisfaction. Experience has made of him 
a determinist—almost a fatalist. He feels that one 
is caught in the iron grip of circumstances, and that 
the events of his life all go to prove how little man 
differs from the beasts. He has no clear hope 
of anything beyond the grave. ‘“‘ There is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor Wisdom in the grave 
whither thou goest ”’ (ix. 10). And he seems to be 
labouring under the terrible belief that mankind 
has no progress, that God has no purpose, that 
individuals have no destiny. 

Yet there are wonderful flashes of light amid the 
gloom. Here and there flowers spring up even in 
Koheleth’s wilderness. Never once, with all his 
disappointments, does he relinquish his hold upon 
God; and, in spite of his hopeless gloom, he is not 
without theories concerning the way to make the 
best of life. 

Nothing can, of course, induce him to believe that 
human life has any intrinsic value; he feels that it 
were better to be dead than to live and best of all 
never to have been born (viii. ; vi. 3). All through 
his works there runs a strain of thought which re- 
sembles the thought of the French poet, who sung :— 
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“La vie est vaine; 
Un peu d’amour, 
Un peu de haine, 
Et puis—bonjour ! 

“La vie est bréve; 
Un peu d’espoir, 
Un peu de réve— 
Et puis—bonsoir.”’ 

Yet if he were so consistent a pessimist as he has 
often been represented, he should logically have 
closed his Book with an impassioned vindication 
of the Stoic virtue of suicide. But his conclusions 
are very different from this. Seeing that we are in 
the land of the living and must live out the span 
of our mortal lives, he would have us play the man 
and make the best of the calamity of existence. 
And the principle by which he would have us 
regulate our conduct in life’s sad processes he, too, 
designates ‘‘ Wisdom.” He declares that Wisdom 
will teach us how to endure life, how to meet 
trouble, how to practise religion and how to face — 
death. And he never tires of reiterating the state- 
ment that the highest Wisdom of man is to enjoy 
the moderate pleasures which existence affords, in 
the heart, in the home and in daily toil. 

In the sad, yet gifted Sage, who here impersonates 
the Hebrew king, we see the representative of a 
period when the spiritual life of Israel was suffering 
from utter prostration. The problems of the age 
had baffled thought and defied faith ; the questions 
of God’s providence had come to be treated as 
insoluble mysteries. The Sage could do no more 
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than turn, sick at heart with the results of experience, 
to utter.a few maxims, half Epicurean, half Stoic— 
yet shot through with Jewish faith—for the 
regulation of conduct. But the important thing for 
us to notice is that through it all the Ecclesiast 
consistently extols the Wisdom. 

‘“‘ To the man that pleaseth him,” he writes, ‘‘ God 
giveth Wisdom, and knowledge and joy; but to the 
sinner he giveth travail’ (ii. 26). And no sooner 
does he begin to speak of the true Wisdom than he 
gives unmistakable evidence of his adhesion to the 
Hokmah schools. We find him saying: “ I applied 
my heart to seek and to search out by Wisdom 
concerning all that is done under heaven: it is a 
sore travail that God hath given to the sons of men 


to. bev exercised ‘therewith. .. . .°~l communed 
with mine own heart, saying, Lo, I have gotten me 
great Wisdom. . . . yea, my heart hath had 


great experience of Wisdom and knowledge. Now 
I applied my heart to know Wisdom, and to know 
madness and folly,”’—in other words, he proceeds 
by way of contrasts ; but the issues were depressing 
—Wisdom with all its excellencies did not prove to 
be a panacea for human ills. “ In much Wisdom 
is much grief: and he that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow ’”’ (i. 13-18). Then the mood of 
the writer changes. He banishes his gloom and gives 
himself up to seek pleasure. ‘‘ I searched in mine 
heart how to cheer my flesh with wine, mine heart 
yet guiding me with Wisdom. . . . till I might 
see what it was good for the sons of men that they 
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should do under the heaven all the days of their 
life” (ii. 3). Still in his eager quest Wisdom is his 
constant companion. ‘‘ My Wisdom stood by me” 
(R.V. margin), writes Koheleth, using a phrase 
which betrays the growing tendency to personify 
the Divine Wisdom. Again his experience is 
sadly disappointing. He finds that “‘ all is vanity.” 
But he adds, as he recapitulates his conclusions, ‘ I 
turned myself to behold Wisdom, AND madness and 
folly. . . . then I saw that Wisdom excelleth 
folly, as far as light excelleth darkness. The wise 
man’s eyes are in his head, and the fool walketh 
in darkness” (ii. 12-14). Wisdom—that keen- 
eyed intelligence born of the fear of God—is the 
guiding light of a man’s life; and yet it has its 
limitations. ‘I perceived that one event happeneth 
to them all. Then I said in my heart: As it 
happeneth to the fool, so will it happen even to 
me; and why was I then more wise? Then I 
said in my heart, that this also was vanity. For 
of the wise man, even as of the fool, there is no 
remembrance for ever ”’ (ii. 14-16). 

Futile it may be—and what is not futile according 
to his gloomy estimate of life ?—yet Koheleth never 
wavers in his devotion to the heaven-sent Wisdom. 
It is not only the best possession and the truest 
guide; it is, as said the Proverbialists, the gift of 
God. “ To the man that pleaseth Him God giveth 
Wisdom ”’ (ii. 26).* 

t This verse is held by many critics to be an insertion due to an 
orthodox reviser of the Book. 
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After this, for awhile, the author of this strangely 
varied and unsymmetrical Book proceeds to write 
as though he were the veriest eudemonist and 
opportunist. Then, continuing, he unburdens his 
mind concerning tyranny, injustice, fruitless toil 
and lonely wealth; and everything fills him with 
despair. ‘‘ Allis vanity ”’ is the ever-echoing refrain. 
Still the light of the true Wisdom gleams at every 
point. The Preacher realizes that a man cannot 
afford to do without it. It is a priceless possession. 
It alone leads to right conceptions of life; it alone 
can teach one how to shape one’s actions for the best. 
“Wisdom is as good as an inheritance,” he writes, 
““ yea, more excellent is it for them that see the sun. 
For Wisdom is a defence, even as money is a defence; 
but the excellency of knowledge is, that Wisdom 
preserveth the life of him that hath it.’’ (vii. 11-12). 
And again he exclaims: ‘‘ Wisdom is a strength to 
the wise man more than ten rulers which are in a 
_city’’ (vii. 19). And, having once allowed his enthus- 
iasm for Wisdom to master him, he goes on to 
describe, in swift, strong sentences, the aims which 
ever actuate the thoughtful and ardent Sage. He 
re-emphasizes the desirableness of Wisdom, the 
difficulty of attaining it and the restlessness of the 
soul that lacks it. ‘‘ All this have I proved (or tried) 
by Wisdom: I said, I will be wise; but it was far 
‘from me. That which is (i.e., the thing which is 
real) is far off (i.e., elusive), and exceeding deep ; 
who can find it out ? I turned about, and my heart 
was set to know and to search out, and to seek 
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Wisdom and the reason of things, and to know that 
wickedness is folly, and that foolishness is madness” 
(vii. 23-5). 

Wisdom, even for this dark and embittered Sage, 
is still, like Love to the Christian Apostle, the 
greatest thing in the world. If he raises a lament, © 
it is because Wisdom is elusive and because he has 
failed to attain it. But, pursuing his wandering 
thoughts, he presses the inquiry, ‘“‘ WHois as the wise 
man? and who knoweth the interpretation of a 
thing ?”’ (viii. r) and then he breaks out anew into 
praise of Wisdom :—‘“‘ A man’s Wisdom maketh his 
(very) face to shine, and the hardness (or coarseness) 
of his face is changed.” Elusive and even limited 
this human possession of Wisdom may be, as the 
writer again proceeds to declare it (viii. 2-9); it is 
none the less a power that touches the heart and 
influences the character and transforms the life of 
its possessor. Hence the Preacher’s thoughts wander 
back to the main theme and he writes of the 
apparent injustices in the lot of man. And, rising 
from the ways of man to the ways of God, he describes 
the activity of this human Wisdom in its attempts— 
alas! foiled by the greatness of the task it essays— 
to understand God as He is revealed in His works. 
Here are his words :—‘‘ When I applied my heart to 
know Wisdom, and to see the business that is done 
upon the earth: (for also there is that neither day 
nor night seeth sleep with his eyes :)? then I beheld 
all the works of God, that man cannot find out the 


1 4.e. enthusiasts exist who sleep not. 
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work that is done under the sun; because however 
much a man labour to seek it out, yet he shall not 
find it, yea, moreover, though a Wise man seek 
to know it, yet shall he not be able to find it out ” 
(viii. 16-17). 

In all this Wisdom occupies a place as exalted as 
that assigned to it bythe Proverbialists. And Wisdom 
is occupied, precisely as with the earlier Sages, in 
dealing with the age-long problem of Divine justice. 
The mind of even the wisest, however, is compelled 
to abandon the attempt to interpret the mysteries 
of experience. And the Preacher cannot escape from 
the mood expressed by our poet, who wrote :— 

“‘T found Him in the shining of the stars, 
I marked Him in the flowering of His fields, 
But in His ways with men I find Him not.’ 

Perhaps, however, the note of weariness and despair 
is even more prominent when he leaves us face to 
face with a future, concerning which he can affirm 
absolutely nothing :—“‘ For all this I laid to my heart, 
even to explore all this; that the righteous, and the 
Wise, and their works are in the hand of God; 
whether it be love or hatred, man knoweth it not ; 
all is before them ”’ (ix. 1). Hence nothing remains 
but for the Wise man to face life step by step, leaving 
it to the future to bring with it what it may. For 
even the great and practical task of Wisdom—that 
Wisdom which isso lofty, yet so inefficient—endures 
at best during this fleeting life, for ‘‘ there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor Wisdom, in the grave 

* Tennyson : Passing of Arthur. 
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whither thou goest’”’ (ix. 10). The failures of time 
are, it may be, redeemed from utter hopelessness for 
this sad Sage by an expectation of something beyond 
the grave ; but that “something ”’ is very far from 
being a clear hope. The shadows of the grave seem 
to cling about him, and even his love of life’s purer 
pleasures fails to banish them for long. But he 
turns once more to the praise of Wisdom, as he pens 
his way through his work, in a little parable in which 
he makes his appeal to experience. ‘‘I have also 
seen Wisdom,” he declares, ‘‘ under the sun on this 
wise, and it seemed great to me: there was a little 
city, and few men within it ; and there came a great 
king against it, and besieged it, and built great 
bulwarks against it; now there was found in it a 
poor Wise man, and he by his Wisdom delivered the 
city; yet no man remembered that same poor man. 
Then said I, Wisdom is better than strength : never- 
theless, the poor man’s Wisdom is despised, and his 
words are not heard ”’ (ix. 14-16). 
Disconnected observations follow this little parable 
of history; but Wisdom is still the theme. The 
familiar comparison of the Wise man and the fool 
is put thus :—‘‘ The words of the Wise, spoken in 
quiet, are heard more than the cry of him that ruleth 
among fools. Wisdom is better than weapons of 
war; but one sinner destroyeth much good”’ (ix. 
17-18). And then we come upon a proverb which 
puts in trite form the excellence of Wisdom :—‘ A 
Wise man’s heart is at his right hand; but a fool’s 
heart is at his left’ (x. 2), and almost immediately 
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after comes a saying wherein Wisdom’s superiority 
to blind force is set forth: “If the iron be blunt, 
and one do not whet the edge, then must he put to 
more strength; but Wisdom is profitable to direct ”’ 
(x. Io). 

At length this extraordinary Book draws to a close 
and Koheleth gives one more glowing appreciation 
of the calling of the Sage. ‘“‘ Because the Preacher 
was Wise, he still taught the people knowledge, 
yea, he pondered, and sought out, and set in order 
many proverbs. The preacher sought to find out 
acceptable words, and that which was written 
uprightly, even words of truth ”’ (xii. 9-10)."- And 
last of all in the exclamation ‘“‘ The words of the Wise 
are as goads,’”’ he puts on record his own estimate 
of the service of the Sage in supplying a stimulus 
to those who were bent upon the quest of truth. 

Koheleth unmistakably belongs to the same school 
as the compilers of the Proverbs. He is essentially 
a Sage, though a pessimistic and hopeless Sage. The 
Wisdom which he seeks and praises is the same 
practical sagacity, the same intellectual keenness, 
which the Proverbialists extol. It is still the regula- 
tive principle of right conduct; and his main 
difference from the Sages of the Proverbs lies in this 
—that his outlook is more hopeless and his con- 
clusions more self-indulgent. 


t Siegfried sees the hands of three redactors in xii. 9-14. 
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“Divine Wisdom” in the Old Testament 


THE quality of Wisdom, which the Hebrew 
“ Humanists’’ regarded as the most desirable 
characteristic of practical godliness, was essentially 
a human quality. We have seen that it may best 
be described as “‘ practical sagacity ”’ in the direction 
of the affairs of daily life. But we have also noted 
how persistently the Sages trace this Wisdom to its 
source and fount in God. 
* The Lord giveth wisdom ; 
Out of His mouth cometh knowledge and under- 
standing ” (PROV. ii. 6). 
When they sought to voice the highest ethics of 
the Old Testament faith, they put it in the familiar 
phrase :— 
“ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom ”’ 
(PROV. ix. 10). 
And there are times when, as they speak of Wisdom, 
their guarded language is so suggestive that we are 
forced to recognize in this‘‘ Hokmah”’ the combined 
forces of religion, morality and intelligence, operative 
for hallowed and practical ends in all the affairs of 
human life. Hence, if the Sage beheld a man who 
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was facing life with thoughtful, moral earnestness, he 
would naturally trace that man’s ability to live well 
direct to God. And, by an inevitable sequence of 
thought, he would rise from a consideration of the 
Divine Wisdom in man to a study of the veryWisdom 
of God. In the human quality of Wisdom he would 
discern the reflection of the Wisdom which was 
possessed by God Himself. And, when an analysis 
is made of the character which the Sages attribute to 
the Wise man, there are found within it many a 
quality which in its absolute form must be predicated 
of the character of God. 

But, whatever may have been the mental processes 
of the Sages, we shall not be surprised to find that 
the schools, which made it their business to pro- 
claim this practical sagacity to men, should turn in 
earnest thought to a consideration of the nature of the 
Wisdom of God Himself. 

They were, indeed, too well versed in the religion 
of their race, too completely convinced of the truth 
of their monotheistic faith, ever to take up the réle 
of the speculative philosopher and inquire into the 
intellectual basis for a belief in the Being of God. 
But the problems which concerned the nature of God 
and the activities of God, as revealed in all His works, 
offered an inviting and legitimate field for inquiry ; 
and the Sages are perfectly loyal to their calling as 
“religious philosophers” in their reasoning con- 
cerning the nature and the attributes of God. And, 
if Wisdom be what the Sages declare, then not only 
must they trace it in the last resort to the fear of 
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God, but they must have realised that its home was 
in the very heart of God. Asa matter of fact 
it is in their inquiries concerning the nature and the 
position of Wisdom within the Divine life that these 
early Jewish scholars make their first tentative 
approach towards the speculative philosophy of 
Greece and eventually come into contact with the 
wider thought of the West. 

It is not easy to determine with any degree of 
certitude what the Hebrew Sage owed to the Greek 
philosopher. The period at which Greek influence 
became well-nigh resistless in that race, which had so 
long wrapped itself in the exclusiveness of a proud 
and intolerant nationalism, commenced with the 
subjugation of Palestine through the conquests of 
Alexander the Great. But the thought and culture 
of Greece was by no means a negligible factor in 
Palestine long before B.c. 332. Prior to that 
date, it had impressed its mark unmistakably 
upon the life of Judza, religious, social and intel- 
lectual; and the Sages, more open-minded than the 
bulk of the people, were the readiest of all to admit 
the great truths which western thought was able 
to teach to eastern faith. 

Now, there is an unmistakable resemblance between 
the Wisdom-teaching of the Books of Job, Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes, and the philosophies of Greece. 
It is, of course, just possible that this resemblance 
was a mere haphazard occurrence, the result of a 
movement in the world of thought which was making 
itself felt alike in the East and in the West. Why 
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should it not happen, it has been asked, that a 
special Divine guidance of the Hebrew thinkers 
should lead the Sages to intellectual conceptions which 
were also attained in greater or less degree by the 
philosophers of Greece? And the only reply is that, 
while there is nothing to have prevented this, it is 
our duty to seek a natural explanation before we 
have recourse to a supernatural one. In this case, 
moreover, the natural explanation is perfectly self- 
evident. If the resemblance to Greek thought is, 
indeed, traceable in their works, then either there was 
some contact between eastern Sage and western 
philosopher before the subjugation of Palestine by 
Alexander, or else the works were compiled subsequent 
to 332 B.c. The majority of modern scholars have, 
therefore, not hesitated to place the composition of 
the Wisdom Books in the third, or even the second 
century B.Cc., whereas a more conservative scholar- 
ship sees evidence of Greek influence at an earlier 
date. But,in any case, the influence is clearly marked. 
The Wisdom Books, affected somehow and some- 
time by the same movement that swept over 
Grecian thought, contain not only sayings which 
express the peculiar Hebrew doctrine of the “ practi- 
cal sagacity,’ but also teaching concerning God 
Himself which is very nearly akin to western 
philosophy. 

Now the remarkable thing about the doctrine of 
the Sages on the subject of the Divine Wisdom is 
that they gradually come to attribute personality 
to it. But before the personification of the Divine 
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Wisdom was reached Hebrew thought had to pass 
through definite stages of development. The pro- 
gression from absolute monotheism to even a dim 
foreshadowing of the doctrine of the Economic 
Trinity would, of necessity, be a gradual one. The 
full truth about the Being of God must be unfolded 
“precept upon precept . . . line upon line 
é here a little, there a little.” 

We have the earliest approach towards this personi- 
fication of Wisdom in the Books of Job and Proverbs. 
Its further development must be traced in the 
Apocryphal Wisdom Books of Ecclesiasticus and the 
Wisdom of Solomon. 

In the Book of Job the tendency to regard the 
Divine Wisdom as an active superhuman Power, 
who companied with God in the work of Creation, 
expresses itself in a guarded and tentative manner. 
In the Prologue to the Book of Proverbs the Divine 
Wisdom is not merely described as if it were the 
primeval work of Jehovah ; it is clearly represented 
as His companion at the creative period of His Work. 
In the Apocryphal works we find the author of the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus declaring that the Wisdom of 
God had its dwelling-place in Zion; and the author 
of the Wisdom of Solomon follows a line of thought 
almost parallel to that taken by Stoic philosophers 
in their teaching upon the Divine ‘‘ Word.” In 
all this there is a regular and unbroken progression 
of doctrine ; and if this developing Hebrew thought 
bears the impress of any external impulse that impulse 
came, not from Persia—which dominated Israel 
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from the date of the captivity until the conquests of 
Alexander—but from Greece. And the three 
canonical Hokmah works speak of the Divine 
Wisdom in such a wayas to give the student seriously 
to think. It is not that the Wisdom of God differs 
radically from the true Wisdom as it wrought in 
man. What creates surprise is that the Wisdom 
of God should be described in such remarkable 
language. We have readily consented to the state- 
ment that the Wisdom which is displayed by the 
righteous man in ordering the details of his life came 
to him as the gift of God. And we can understand 
that Wisdom resides in the heart of God in a fulness 
and perfection in which man can never hope to possess 
it. Man may attain to something of the heavenly 
Wisdom because, being made in the image of God, he 
is capable of receiving the gift of God. But in God 
it has its home. God possessed it from all eter- 
nity. Wisdom has ever dwelt with Him. And 
when the Sages thought and wrote of the Divine 
Wisdom they were swayed by a twofold influence: 
on the intellectual side there was the influence of 
Greek thought, as we must conclude on the grounds 
of reason; and on the religious side there was the 
influence of the Spirit of God, as we must with equal 
necessity conclude on the grounds of a Divine Revela- 
tion. And, thus influenced, they at length came to 
describe the Wisdom of God in terms which imply 
its personal existence as an individual, distinct 
from God, yet inseparable from His Being. , 
In the Book of Job the one passage which throws 
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light upon this theme is the twenty-eighth chapter. 
The argument of the chapter is one which can be 
easily followed. Let us recall its drift. Man 
knows how—so the speaker tells us—to search out 
all the treasures of creation and to turn them to 
account. The skill with which he conducts mining 
operations is a thing to awaken surprise, and his 
ability to secure whatever is needful for nourish- 
ment or for adornment is a proof of his power. 
No secret thing can escape his eager search. But 
there is one thing he cannot do. Hecannot penetrate 
to its depths the mystery of experience or even of 
created things. True Wisdom, like the tgnis fatuus, 
ever eludes him. Go where he will throughout all 
creation, he still finds he has to seek it elsewhere. 
“Where shall wisdom be found ? 
And where is the place of understanding ?”’ (xxviii. 12). 

Very aptly this same question might be put by 
seekers after Trutheven to-day. When the mysteries 
of life baffle us—when the thought of the philosopher, 
the theory of the scientist, the system of the moralist 
have all been tried in vain—then the soul, unsatisfied 
in its quest for the ability to explain the facts of 
experience, will still raise the anxious and perplexed 
cry :— 

‘“‘ Where shall wisdom be found ? ” 

And like the tried saint of old, we shall answer 
our own question :— 
“Man knoweth not the price thereof, 

Neither is it to be found in the land of the living” (xxviii. 13). 

* Cf. p.4z9 ff, 
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And, as with an almost despairing longing for some 
ray to enlighten his mind, the seeker after Truth 
looks at the failure of man to understand things, 
he may well ask :— 

“Whence, then, cometh wisdom ? 

And where is the place of understanding ? 

Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living ” (xxviii. 20-21). 

But this is the point at which the Hebrew faith 
comes to the Sage’s help and he makes the great and 
soul-satisfying affirmation :— 


“God understandeth the way thereof ”’ (xxviii. 23). 


This fact bears peace to the troubled heart and 
baffled mind. The shadows begin to flee away when 
once the tried believer learns to rest in the Wisdom 
of God. And, even so, Job finds the way that leads 
towards the solution of his problems when he realizes 
that Wisdom is the absolute possession of God, the 
All-Gracious, and of Him alone. 

From this point the argument proceeds to its two 
sublime conclusions—one dealing with God and one 
with man. With regard to God it declares that 
Wisdom was possessed by God from the far-off days 
wherein Creation’s work began. He alone under- 
stands it :— 

“ But unto man He said, 

Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ”’ (xxviii. 28). 

Now students have always been anxious to 
determine the exact meaning of this Wisdom which 
God alone possesses; and criticism has almost 
exhausted itself in the long discussion as to whether 
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it is intellectual or metaphysical, ethical or prac- 
tical. The discussion has not led to any very 
edifying issues. Itshould, however, be sufficient for 
us to realize that Wisdom is Wisdom (as Professor 
Budde, of Strassburg, puts it, in Nowack’s Hand- 
kommentar) and that he who possesses it possesses 
allheneeds. And while the argument of the passage 
is certainly intended to prove that man has failed 
to discover perfect Wisdom and the ability to solve 
the problem of God’s ways with men eludes them 
still, it leaves us with the satisfying assurance that, 
in its place, God has given to man the “‘ fear of the 
Lord.” 

Now, in the Book of Job, the seeker after Wisdom 
is never represented as seeking it in order to be able 
to build. up success apart from God. Nothing is 
further from the author’s mind than such an end. 
He seeks Wisdom rather for the express purpose of 
solving the problem of Job’s trials. Job, conscious 
of his integrity and unaware of any wilful trans- 
gression, cannot explain them on the grounds of past 
sins. He is keenly anxious to understand why the 
righteous suffer. And, baffled by experience, he con- 
cludes that such Wisdom is denied to mankind—God 
alone can solve the problem, in that He has reserved 
the true Wisdom for Himself. It is, therefore, 
evident that the Wisdom which a man may possess 
is scarcely comparable with the Divine Wisdom. But 
God, who does possess the true Wisdom and who 
implants the “ fear of the Lord ” in the heart of man, 
gives to man, along with that godly fear, the promise, 
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the earnest, of the Wisdom that he seeks. God 
virtually saith to man, “ To fear the Lord—that is 
your Wisdom”; but in that fact lies the promise 
of a fuller understanding of things. On the basis of 
this fear of the Lord man may eventually proceed in 
his understanding as though he actually possessed 
the larger Wisdom. Meantime, as the whole debate 
tends to prove, God holds Himself responsible for 
meeting a man’s needs so long as he follows the 
dictates of theWisdom he enjoys. But here comes in 
the great difficulty in applying the reasoning of the 
passage :—Job, who consciously walked in the fear 
of the Lord, had found his way into dire perplexity. 
His heart was troubled to discover that he still 
lacked the Wisdom to interpret his personal experi- 
ence, and he realized how difficult it is to attain this 
priceless Wisdom. Hence it is clear that we do not 
find the complete solution of the great problem of Job 
in the words in which he extols Wisdom, the inaccess- 
ible, the Divine. Job is still in his perplexity; his 
fate cannot be reconciled with his deserts; the 
promise of God seems to have been unfulfilled. 
Therefore, in the following chapter, he continues 
to pour out his impetuous plaint with increasing 
earnestness. 

But at least Job has told us something of the 
nature of the Divine Wisdom. Even when he is 
seeking the intellectual ability to interpret his own 
problems he speaks of the true Wisdom in words 
which evidently refer to something far exceeding 
the “ practical sagacity’’ of the Wise man, some- 
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thing which has its fount in God Himself. Man, 
Job insists, with all his ingenuity, and active 
intelligence, cannot find out Wisdom. He must 
content himself with the only form of Wisdom 
which comes within the scope of his capacities ; 
viz., the religious form; for the failure of the 
human intellect to solve the riddle of experience 
is sufficient indication that no element of the 
Wisdom granted to man is of permanent value, save 
the religious element. But Job is very confident 
concerning the true Wisdom. That Wisdom—which 
in itself offers a full and perfect explanation of 
the anomalies of life—is the possession of God 
alone. 

“God understandeth the way thereof, 

And He knoweth the place thereof.” 

Now undoubtedly thisis a feeling out in the direction 
in which the Book of Job does finally offer its solution 
to the question under discussion. The debate is 
far from finished; but an indication is afforded of 
how the conclusion is to be reached. And we see 
that it will come at length by way of a Wisdom 
which is infinitely superior to the Wisdom of man 
and which ever eludes his attempt to attain to it. 
The Wisdom of God is a Divine attribute and with it 
lies the final explanation of all things. 

“God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 

There is every reason to look upon this passage 
in the Book of Job, so full of poetic beauty and 
reverent thought, as the first definite contribution 
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to the Old Testament literature that treats of the 
Wisdom of God, as distinct from the broad, practical 
intelligence which guides men in right living.’ Its 
author speaks, as Professor Kautzsch of Halle 
has so clearly put it, “of the complete unattain- 
ability and of the incomparable worth of Wisdom, 
until finally he gives the explanation : God under- 
standeth the way thereof, and He knoweth the place 
thereof. At the settling of the laws of Nature 


“Then did he see it and declare it, 
He established it, yea and searched it out.’ 


“Obviously,” adds Dr. Kautzsch, ‘‘ Wisdom 
is here something other than the ‘ Master-workman ’ 
of PROV. viil.; it is rather a secret talisman, endowed 
with wondrous powers, and accessible to God alone ; 
but it is also equally obvious that it is closely con- 
nected with God’s works of Creation, and so here 
again is equivalent to a system of types for the 


« The value of the teaching of this passage would be in no way 
lessened even if it were proved to be of later date than PRovV. i-ix, and 
to have come from another hand than the main portions of this 
Book. But such critics as Canon Cheyne insist that it is directly 
dependent upon the prologue to the Book of Proverbs. It is argued 
that chap. xxviii. is of the nature of an episode, beautiful and 
impressive in itself, but exceedingly difficult to understand in the 
place it occupies at present. The general drift of the chapter is 
that Wisdom, in the sense of the principles of righteous government 
of the world, is inscrutable to man; the only possible course for 
man is to trust Jehovah and (by implication) to leave his fortune in 
the hands of God. Such a line of thought is irreconcilable with 
Job’s previous position and subsequent language. If Job had 
already reached this stage in his education, what need of chap. 
XxXXviii-xlii., and how account for [the words of chap. xxxi.? But 
it will appear from the somewhat full discussion to which we have 
submitted the passage, that we are by no means compelled to 
treat it in this way. 
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individual creatures.’”* Job has certainly expressed 
in clear and dignified language the idea that the 
world is a Cosmos rather than the product of a 
merely arbitrary power and, though his thought 
has not progressed sufficiently far to conceive of 
personal distinctions within the Godhead, he has 
undoubtedly set his foot upon the first rungs of 
the ladder by which religious thinkers have risen 
to a clear intellectual grasp of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, in which a reasoned faith has found the sole 
explanation of the eternal activity of God and 
the only possible interpretation of His nature. 

That great doctrine is to-day regarded as a 
fundamental article in the creed of evangelical 
Christianity. Its proofs are found in convincing 
clearness in the pages of the Bible; and the 
Christian intellect accepts it as alone meeting 
the necessary demands of reason concerning the 
supreme God. Yet, as we look down the long line 
of thoughtful teachers of this sublime doctrine, we 
cannot help tracing their intellectual ancestry back 
to the early, nameless Sage who, under God, ex- 
pressed in JOB xxviii. the first strivings of inspired 
thinkers after personal distinctions in the Godhead. 

From this high-toned Wisdom-passage of the 
Book of Job we pass in natural sequence to the 
Prologue to the Book of Proverbs. In all proba- 
bility this was produced at atime considerably later 
than the Book of Job, if we may judge from the 
remarkable manner in which the doctrine of the 

1 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Extra, p. 729. 
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Wisdom of God has developed. And into this 
Prologue has been concentrated the matured 
teaching of the Solomonic schools on their more 
truly philosophic side. Many ofits gnomic sentences, 
it is true, when they speak of Wisdom, can only 
refer to that quality of the human mind which 
differentiates the Wise man from the “ fool,” 
and which we have seen to consist of “ the ability 
to recognise, the capacity to understand, and the 
disposition to co-operate with the Divine purpose 
as it affects the physical world and the life of man.” * 
And the author of this charming piece of Hokmah 
writing—whose scholarly modesty has cloaked his 
identity under the patron-name of Solomon— 
assumes the same attitude as the author of JOB xxvili. 
when he declares that the one and only channel by 
which man is able to receive the true Wisdom is 
that of his religious nature.? 

In their search after the ability to live well the 
later Sages almost always identified moral Wisdom 
and intellectual Wisdom. It is, however, in their 
conception of the Divine Wisdom that the writers of 
the Proverbs have made the most definite progress. 
And their entire contribution to our knowledge of 
the Wisdom of God is made by the author of the 
Prologue, as distinguished from the compilers of the 
more correctly so-called “‘ Proverbs of Solomon.” 
The Prologue differs in a marked manner from 

* Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Extra, p. 281, ff. 

? Dr. Kautzsch says: “ It wasonly as a last step (and not before 


the middle of the fourthcenturyB.c. that the Prologue can have been 
prefixed to the whole,” 
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the “‘ Proverbs.” It- represents a genuine, if hesi- 
tating, attempt at that religious speculation which 
is one of the distinguishing features of western 
philosophy. Now, the author of joB xxviii. had 
practically denied that the Wisdom of God was 
attainable by man. The author of the Prologue, 
echoing the belief of the earlier Sage, proceeds upon 
the assumption that such Wisdom is a thing beyond 
the power of man to attain; but his teaching upon 
the nature of this Wisdom is in all respects richer 
and fuller than that of his predecessors. The 
Wisdom of PROVERBS viii., as a recent Biblical 
scholar has said, denotes “ the world in its totality 
as inhabited by God and expressing in its various 
phenomena His mind and character and mode of 
working.’’* The Wisdom of God is represented here 
as “‘the unity of thought and force underlying the 
manifold forms of creation’”’ and is very far removed 
from the “ practical sagacity ’’ of the man of affairs. 
And one of the most remarkable differences is that, 
while the human Wisdom is a quality of character, 
the Divine Wisdom stands out strongly and de- 
signedly distinguished from Jehovah Himself. 

We must follow with the greatest care the teaching 
of this Prologue. The author is a deeply religious 
man, in whose thoughts and words every student 
can discriminate the moving of the Spirit of God. 
He strikes the key-note of his work in the already 
familiar motto which meets us at the outset :-— 

“ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge’”’ (i. 7). 
« A, Fairweather, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Extra, p, 281. 
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and as he draws to the close of his composition he 
repeats the statement 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ”’ (ix. 10). 


Plunging at once into his theme the author leads 
us by way of a description of the moral perfection 
of Wisdom to a passage full of devout and earnest 
exhortations to his pupils. And then suddenly 
we come upon a brief poetic ‘‘ Praise of Wisdom ”’ 
in the very style of JOB xxvili. 20-8. 


“The Lord by wisdom founded the earth ; 
By understanding he established the heavens. 
By his knowledge the depths were broken up, 
And the skies drew down the dew ”’ (iii. 19-20). 


The passage is one among several which are 
noteworthy as appreciations of order in creation, 
representing the order of the created world as a 
thing to be valued for its own sake and not merely 
as a proof of Divine power and forethought. It is 
perhaps natural that all such passages should be 
quoted as illustrations of an influence exerted upon 
the Hebrew Sages either by Greek thought, or by 
Persian thought, or possibly by the cosmogenic ideas 
of Egypt. The tendency to regard Creation as a 
Cosmos seems, however, to be inherent in the 
thought of the age, and was felt alike by the 
philosophers of Greece and the Sages of Palestine. 

The classic Wisdom-passage of the Book is 
chapter vili.ia chapter in which the author’s 
profound conviction of the religious nature of the 
true Wisdom of man receives a heightened signi- 
ficance. Here, the author, as Dr. Frankenberg of 
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iteln puts it, “‘ personifies Wisdom as a mighty 
Preacher, who in loudly echoing words makes 
herself known to all men.” ? 

Professor Toy of Harvard gives us a scholarly 
rendering of the passage which throws fuller light 
upon the meaning of the original. 


“Does not Wisdom call ? 

And Understanding utter her voice ? 

In the streets she takes her stand, 

At the gateways cries aloud : 

To you, O men, I call, 

And my appeal is to the sons of men. 
Learn, O ye simple, to know Understanding, 
And, ye fools, to understand Wisdom. 
Hear ye, for I speak verity, 

And the utterance of my lips is right. 
Yea, my mouth discourses truth, 

And false lips are my abomination, 

All the words of my mouth are just, 

In them is nothing false or wrong. 

They are all true to those who understand, 
And right to those who find knowledge. 
Take ye instruction and not silver, 

And knowledge rather than choice gold, 
For Wisdom is better than corals, 
With her no treasures can compare. 

I, Wisdom, possess intelligence, 

I have knowledge and insight, 

With me is counsel and skill, 

With me is understanding and might. 
By me kings do reign, 

And rulers administer justice. 

By me princes govern, 

And sovereigns rule the earth. 


t Nowack’s Handkommentar. 
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I love those that love me, 

And they who seek me find me. 
Riches and honour are with me, 
Lordly wealth and prosperity. 

My fruit is better than finest gold, 
And my produce than choice silver. 
In the way of equity I walk, 

In the paths of justice, 

To endow my friends with wealth, 
And fill their treasuries ”’ (viii. 1-21). 

Throughout the whole of this beautiful passage (and 
indeed without a single pause from chapter viii. 1 to 
chapter ix. 6) the inspired Sage is entirely engrossed 
in the attempt to pen a sublime personification of 
the Divine Wisdom. But it is in the central portion of 
the passage that the Wisdom of God is represented 
most clearly as possessed of personality ; and in the 
attempt to grasp the tremendous force of language 
which is employed to picture this personified Wisdom 
it may be well to make the beautiful translation of 
our revisers of 1881 still more intelligible by compar- 
ing it with the luminous rendering of so eminent 
a Hebraist as Canon Cheyne. 

“Jehovah produced (‘created’) me at the beginning of 

His way, 
As the first of His works, long since. 
From of old I received my place, 
From the beginning, from the first times of the earth. 
When there were no floods, I was brought forth, 
When there were no fountains rich in waters, 
Before the mountains were settled, 
Before the hills was I brought forth ; 
While as yet He had not made the earth with (its) fields, 
And the atoms of dust which form the ground. 
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When He established the heavens, I was there, 

When He marked a circle upon the face of the flood, 

When He made firm the sky above, 

When He strengthened the fountains of the flood, 

When He appointed to the sea his bound, 

That the waters should not transgress His command ; 

When He fixed the foundations of the earth, 

Then was I beside Him as architect, 

And was daily full of delight, 

Sporting before Him at all times, 

I who (still) have sport with His fruitful earth, 

And have my delight with the sons of men ’” (viii. 22-31). 

A passage of this nature inevitably raises numerous 

questions of deep interest. And one of the first 
questions will be, Where did this author get his ideas ? 
Various answers have been given to it. One writer 
speaks of “‘the bold originality of the passage ”’ 
and holds that the author’s view of the world as an 
ordered creation was arrived at by independent 
thought rather than by way of the Greek idea of 
the Cosmos. Another critic is convinced that the 
influence of Greek thought can no longer be 
questioned; he writes: ‘‘ The Sage of Proverbs is 
thoroughly Israelitish, but his idea of the unity and 
order of the world has been formed in an atmo- 
sphere pervaded by Greek thought. His Wisdom 
is the creature of Yahveh, God of Israel and of the 
whole earth, but is at the same time the highest in- 
telligence, conceived of as present with Godin the 
creation of the world, and directing all human life— 
a conception which thus combines philosophic 
universality and Jewish theistic belief.’’? 

t Job and Solomon, pp. 160-1. 2C, H. Toy, Proverbs, 
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Now it is an interesting fact that at the time when, 
according to a very probable reckoning, the Pro- 
logue to the Proverbs was being composed (1.e., in 
the fourth century B.c.), Plato, in the Timeus, 
was attributing an independent existence to the 
archetypes of created things (dpyertwo tééa). The 
Athenian philosopher held that the power of the 
Divine Essence, which he considered as permeating 
the created world, was practically an independent 
being. But he never regarded these archetypal 
beings as related to the world in the same way in 
which the Sage of the Proverbs corelates the Hebrew 
Hokmah to the world. 

The canonical Sage does, indeed, speak of Wisdom 
in this passage in a manner which some have held 
to be mere poetic personification. And when Dr. 
Godet says that this description of Wisdom is “ cer- 
tainly nothing more than a poetical personification 
of the Divine Intelligence,” his words seem to be 
justified by such passages as :-— 

“ Wisdom crieth aloud in the street” (i. 20) ; 
or 
_ “Doth not wisdom envy ? ” (viii. 1) ; 
or again 
“ Wisdom hath builded her house ” (ix. 1) ; 


and these passages may be paralleled by the poetic 
personification of “ Folly ”’ :— 
“ Folly is loud and seductive ” (ix. 13. C. H. Toy.) 
" Godet, Prologue to St. John’s Gospel ; where he thinks that the 
idea of personality may be connected with ‘‘ Wisdom ’’ when joined 
to “The Angel of the Lord.” 
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But very different is the usage in PROV. viii. 22-31. 
Many have even seen in it a deliberate intention to 
represent Wisdom as a personal being distinguish- 
able from, yet inseparable from God. Others have 
spoken of it as a personification ‘“‘ approaching but 
not reaching hypostatisation.’’ 

But if the Sages were pointing towards a genuine 
hypostatisation of Wisdom we must seek to deter- 
mine exactly how far they go in that direction. Did 
they intend to represent the Wisdom of God as a 
Divine Person within the Being of God; or do we, 
looking back with the Trinitarian creed in our minds, 
merely read into their words a sense which they never 
intended them to bear? Directly opposite replies 
have, of course, been given to such questions. But 
it will very generally be conceded that there was 
in the thought of the Sages a conscious, though dim, 
groping after a personal distinction within the 
Godhead. So prominent a scholar as Professor 
Kautzsch of Halle holds that, in this passage, 
Wisdom is represented as a Being which came forth 
from God and which wrought independently by His 
side at creation. He finds here an hypostatisation 
of the “ creative ideas,’ and considers that, by a 
process of thought closely paralleled by the thought 
of Plato, the whole system of archetypes passed, 
in the thought of the Sages, into self-conscious 
personality. And another writer of authority? 
concludes that, in PROV. viii., Wisdom stands for 


* Cf. Toy, in Proverbs, p. 178. 
2 W. Fairweather, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Extra, p. 281. 
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‘‘ the active, organised and conscious embodiment of 
the Divine principles empirically manifested in 
creation and providence.” ‘‘ Itis,’’ he writes, ‘“‘ some- 
thing outside of, yet standing alongside of, God, 
created by Him so as together with Him to fashion 
the world. God is the actual worker, but Wisdom 
is with Him as His workman and fellow. Realising 
itself thus in the work of creation, Wisdom is 
further represented as ‘ playing’ like a child before 
Jehovah in His habitable earth, in all the glory of 
conscious power, and as taking special delight in the 
sons of men. Such qualities are ascribed to it as to 
make it almost identical, now with the Spirit, now 
with the New Testament Logos.’’ Such views are 
strengthened by an observation of the tendency, so 
inveterate in the religion of the Old Testament, to 
personify the various agencies of God. That 
tendency seems to spring from a profound sense 
of the transcendence of Jehovah; and it revealed 
itself in many ways. In numerous passages we find 
the inspired writers speaking of the ‘“‘ Word ”’ of the 
Lord (727) with almost a personal signification 
attaching to its véle as the uttered and efficient Will 
of God (cf. GEN. x. 15; PS. Xxxili. 6-9). The same 
is true of the use of the word “ Spirit’? (4) as 
representing the power of God over men. In the 
later books of the Old Testament and inthe writings 
of the Rabbis we havea similar use of Mem’ra (8299) 
And further parallels may be found in the manner 
in which the sacred historians refer to the ‘“ Angel 
of the Lord’ and to “‘ the Prophet.’ But, whereas 
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all these stop short of implying real personal dis- 
tinctions within the Godhead and merely serve 
as a preparation for the New Testament doctrine of 
the Trinity, the usage of the word “‘ Hokmah” 
by the Sage who wrote the Prologue to the Proverbs 
advances appreciably nearer the idea of such 
genuine distinctions. The early Christian Fathers 
were practically unanimous in interpreting this 
passage in a hypostatic sense and they were agreed 
in seeing in the Divine Wisdom, not merely an 
alternative designation of the plan according to which 
God wrought, but a Force actually objective to the 
Divine mind—the World-Architect Himself. 

In this passage there is, indeed, no such thing 
as an unequivocal declaration that the Divine Wisdom 
possessed a distinct personality, objective to God 
Himself; but there is an approach to this so near 
that it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
Spirit of all Truth was definitely guiding the Sages, in 
the first attempts at religious speculation which 
occur in the history of Hebrew thought, to become 
pioneers in the advance of religious intelligence 
towards a Trinitarian faith. In this personification 
of the Wisdom of God the Sages fall into line with 
the other agents through whom God was gradually 
perfecting the Revelation of Himself. In the teaching 
of the Prophets concerning the Messiah all expositors 
find the Second Person of the Godhead, without ever 
straining the historical significance of their words. 
In the law and in the symbolism of Hebrew ritual 
the Messianic trend is equally manifest. But here, 
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at a somewhat later stage in the evolutionary pro- 
gress of Revelation, we have the Sages presenting the 
magnificent conception of the Wisdom of God, the 
counsellor of God at creation, the guide of human 
history, the guardian of the chosen race. And if 
they do not present this Wisdom of God asa Divine 
Person in such a way as to defy misapprehensions, 
they at least so pointed the way to such a presen- 
tation that those religious thinkers who followed 
in their steps were bound to tread the path that led 
straight up to the glorious truth of the triune nature 
of the ever-blessed God. 
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The Problem of the Sages 


THE public ministry of the Sages was both wide 
and important. To teach men how to live well, 
to instruct them in the method of deriving the 
greatest happiness from human life, to apply the 
lofty ethical principles of the law of the Lord, and 
to make clear the demands of conscience and of 
reason as they may be brought to bear upon human 
conduct—such was their mission; and it was one 
which might well engross the public activities of a 
large class of earnest men. We have seen, however, 
that the Sages were not merely teachers who sought 
to inculcate the necessity for “ practical sagacity ”’ ; 
they were at the same time thinkers who had broken 
through the national limitations, discarded the 
narrow exclusiveness of traditional Hebrew thought, 
and set themselves in a semi-speculative manner 
to reason regarding the nature of God as revealed 
through the Wisdom which wrought at creation. 

When, in addition to this, they turned to consider 
human experience in the light of the fact of God, 
they were confronted by that problem which may 
be termed in a unique sense “the problem of the 
Sages.” 
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The problems of speculative philosophy never 
troubled them, because they never attempted to 
inquire concerning the final explanation, the first 
cause of things. They assumed the facts of God 
and His control of the world. They assumed the 
transcendence of God and His unapproachable 
holiness. Their philosophy was scarcely more than 
an effort to understand God as He was revealed in 
His works of creation and in His providence. But 
the question of the Divine control of the world 
brought them face to face with dire perplexities, as 
it has brought men in all ages. The mysteries of 
the Divine justice rose up before them and they felt 
themselves called upon to justify the ways of God to 
men. 

This problem of the Theodicy is one which believers 
cannot escape whenever they pass beyond the stage 
of unquestioning, child-like confidence in God and 
attempt to reason concerning the facts of personal 
experience. Intellectual difficulties, indeed, never 
afford sufficient grounds for a man to renounce 
his faith in God. He may not be able by the search- 
ings of the intellect to find out God. He will 
always need to exercise faith in regard to the Unseen. 
“He that cometh to God must believe that He is.” 
And there will be a point in regard to the great truths 
of revealed religion where faith must outstrip reason, 
though always upon reasonable lines. Without 
faith no one can enjoy an experimental walk with 
God; yet the faith which is demanded of us is a very 
different thing from blind credulity. Religious 
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faith implies a reasoned confidence in’God and never 
carries with it the faintest suggestion that a man 
shouldstultify his intellect. The believer must think. 
And, however little he be inclined to philosophise, 
his personal experience will propound to him an 
endless chain of questions as to the. why and where- 
fore of the ways of God. The experience of men and 
the history of nations compel us to face the problem 
which engrossed the Sages. - Life is full of seeming 
discrepancies, inconsistencies, inequalities. Israel 
is overwhelmed by Babylon in spite of her purer 
faith. The Christian perishes in the Roman arena, 
while Nero enjoys the wearing of the purple. 
Savonarola is strangled at Florence while a worldling 
receives the homage of the Roman Church. The 
honest poor suffer hardship while the wealthy 
debauchee finds favour on allsides. And soa thou- 
sand voices of men who never doubt that God is 
over all are asking ““ Why ?”’ 

The problem which troubled the Sages is not due to 
any lack of faith in God ; it is inherent in the necessi- 
ity of the mind to seek to explain experience. Doubts 
will arise; yet the believer knows there is an 
answer thereto. 

*‘ Sure within him and without, 
There must be answer to his doubt, 
Could his dark wisdom find it out.” 

Early Israel felt this problem keenly ; and by the 
days when Ezekiel ministered to the exiled Jews in 
Chaldaea a popular statement of the difficulty had 
been found in the half-despairing proverb: ‘‘ The 
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way of the Lord is not equal” (EZEK. xviii. 25). 
But the Sages faced and wrestled with these dark 
perplexities, seeking continually to interpret the 
providence of God. Andinso far as it was peculiarly 
the problem of the Sages we are bound to study their 
attempts to solve it as a necessary step to the 
complete understanding of their doctrine of the 
Wisdom of God. 

For the great Prophets of Israel this problem 
scarcely existed. It was with them an axiom that 
all things were ordered for the good of Israel; and 
the welfare of non-Jewish races was scarcely a matter 
to call for their consideration. It was the experi- 
ence of the Exile that made the later Prophets face 
the question of God’s dealings with Israel, and face 
it, moreover, in its reference to the individual 
rather than to the race. To reconcile the sufferings 
of the righteous and the prosperity of the wicked 
with the justice of God became a burning necessity. 
The cast-iron theory about proportionate rewards 
and punishments was at length seen to be inapplic- 
able to universal experience. The long struggle with 
agnosticism entered upon a new phase. Yet in all 
the stages through which it passed the sublime faith 
of Israel rescued the perplexed soul from despair and 
pointed the baffled mind towards the only possible 
intellectual solution of the perennial problem of 
experience. 

In the discussion of the questions involved the 
Hebrew “‘ Humanists” suffered under various disa- 
bilities as compared with the modern religious 
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thinker. The Sage never rose to a perfectly spiritual 
conception of God. And in his conception of God 
as the great Power in the universe there was no room 
for what we know as “ second causes.” 

Even when he was spiritually led to see in the 
Divine Wisdom an agent, co-operative with God at 
creation, he still failed to realise the significance of 
the existence of intermediary forces between God 
and man. Contemporary angelology and demon- 
ology, for instance, seem to have left him absolutely 
unimpressed. And though all the Sages agree in 
representing Wisdom as mediating between God and 
man, and the author of the Book of Jobeven suggests 
that the Satan is the author of moral evil, beyond 
this they do not go. But the overwhelming national 
consciousness of the fact of God, the great and holy, 
suffered a rude shock when Israel endured the 
Exile and entered upon the monotonous and hopeless 
Persian period. The decadence of the monarchy 
and the subjugation of Israel by peoples of greater 
power, although inferior morality and religion, 
served to bring to the front the question, which was 
both a national and a personal one, of the relation 
between prosperity and character. 

The problem had been faced by certain of Israel’s 
poets even before the Sages attempted a solution, 
and their treatment deserves our attention before 
we look at that of the Hokmah schools. The 
author of PSALM xxxvii. postpones the diffi- 
culty with the assertion that the prosperous wicked 
will soon come to grief. His counsel is :— 
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“ Fret not thyself because of him that prospereth in his way, 
Because of the man who bringeth wicked devices to pass. . 
For evil-doers shall be cut off : 

But they that wait upon the Lord, they shall inherit the 
land ” (Ps. xxxvii. 7-9.) 
Another Psalmist declares that justice comes by 
way of death to the wicked :— 
“ They are appointed as a flock for Shedl ; 
But God will redeem my soul from the power of Sheél < 
(PSALM xlix. 14, 15). 

A third singer suggests the higher consider- 
ation that the righteous have spiritual compensations 
in their trials. 

“My flesh and heart faileth, 

But Godis the strength of my heart and my portion for ever.” 

(PSALM Xxili. 26). 

Yet no such method of treating the question 
seemed wholly satisfactory ; the wicked seemed at 
times to escape all punishment ; death came equally to 
the just andthe unjust ; the question of the deserved- 
ness of trouble or the exemption therefrom still 
remained unanswered ; and if trials were intended for 
chastisement it seemed inexplicable that the wicked, 
who of all men most deserved and needed chastise- 
ment, should so frequently go free. Meantime at the 
basis of the faith of Israel there stood the procla- 
mation, which came to them with the authority 
of God, that goodness should be rewarded and evil 
should be punished :—“If thou shalt hearken 
diligently unto the voice of the Lord thy God . 
all these blessings shall come upon thee. . . . If 
thou shalt not hearken ... all these curses 
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shall come upon thee ” (DEUT. xxviii. 1, 2, 15). To 
which promises of God experience seemed often 
to give the lie direct. It was apparently goodness 
that was punished, and evil that was rewarded. 
Experience gave poignancy to the taunt of the 
unbeliever :— 

“Where is thy God ? ” (Ps. xlii. 3), 


and led the troubled believer to appeal :— 
““Awake, why sleepest thou, O Lord’ (Pps. xliv. 23). 


It was, in very truth, an urgent problem, well 
deserving the earnest and reverent attention of 
Israel’s thinkers. And to it the Sages seriously set 
themselves. 

The discussion of the question occupies the entire 
Book of Job; there are abundant references to it in 
the Books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes; and 
definite progress towards a correct solution was 
made even by the post-canonical Sages. 

The Book of Job is a masterly attempt to grapple 
with the difficulties which surround the subject of 
retribution. There is considerable dramatic skill 
in the way in which the author makes use of his 
historical material in the Prologue and gives to the 
reader a vision of that heavenly council which is 
hidden from the eager debaters. The main interest, 
of course, centres in Job, the earnest and thoughtful 
believer, as he defends himself against the insinu- 
ations of his ‘‘ comforters’’ and rebuts their argu- 
ments. Job is sincerely conscious of personal 
rectitude; yet he has met overwhelming troubles. 
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And, with a cry that breaks from his anguished heart 
and voices the tragic bitterness of his inexplicable 
experience, he questions the very justice of God’s 
dealings. 

Job represents the problem of retribution in 
an extreme case. The three friends endeavour to 
meet his case by presenting the traditional view, 
practically denying that there is a problem at all. 
They hold that, as Job is a great sufferer, therefore 
he must bea great sinner. But Job cannot renounce 
his consciousness of innocence under the pressure of 
any hard and fast theory. His conscience is clear 
and his troubled mind cannot still the question, “‘ Is 
God just?” Yet little by little his doubts of the 
Divine justice give way before the sublimity of his 
faith. He continues to pour out his plaint. He 
makes his appeal direct to God. And the light 
dawns at length. Elihu comes forward with the 
newer theory that the difficulties of Job must find 
their explanation in a contemplation of the unsearch- 
ableness of a God who does not wilfully punish, but 
who chastens men with a view to their spiritual edifi- 
cation. So far, however, there is still no satisfactory 
solution to the problem which occasioned the great 
debate. The old traditional view of a quid pro quo 
during this life has been disproven by the 
experience and shattered by the arguments of Job. 
The speeches of Elihu have simply avoided the 
real question at issue in urging that suffering should 
be acquiesced in for its disciplinary value. But this 
does not mean that the problem has been abandoned. 
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Job has already, in his praise of the Wisdom of 
God, indicated the lines upon which a solution is 
possible. And we realize as we proceed that it is in 
the speeches of Jehovah that the true explanation 
must come. The voice from out of the cloud calls 
attention to the power and Wisdom of God and insists 
upon the care and the goodness of God. With keen 
irony the littleness and folly of Job in demanding to 
be admitted to a controversy with God are con- 
demned and the demand is set aside. Anda clear 
indication is given that the answer to the question 
concerning the ways of God must be sought in the 
facts of the character of God. The aim of these 
speeches, then, is not so much to emphasize the omni- 
potence of Jehovah as to insist upon the fact that the 
exercise of His power everywhere reveals law and order. 
But if law and order prevail in the natural world no 
further proof can be needed that the Divine Wisdom 
pervades and controls all things. This Wisdom is, 
indeed, too high for man to comprehend; but, if it is 
manifest in nature, it is true that it rules in the 
spiritual and moral world as much as in the natural. 
Whatever, then, God permits to happen to His 
servant must be the outcome of infinite love and 
goodness as well as of boundless power and Wisdom. 
And Job had already realized that the earnest of a 
fuller Wisdom had been given him, when, by faith, 
he laid hold of God, of whom it was said that “ The 
fear of the Lord was the beginning of wisdom.” 
From that basis he had now been able to climb by 
way of Nature up to Nature’s God. In the God of 
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power and Wisdom he discerned the love and good- 
ness in which his troubled heart and mind could rest. 

It has sometimes been insisted that the problem is 
thus virtually abandoned ; but this is scarcely correct. 
To abandon it would be to allow agnosticism to 
triumph over faith ; and there is no trace of agnosti- 
cism in the Book of Job. The author of the Book, 
moreover, regards the conclusion as satisfactory. 
Job is humbled, but the issue of the debate is a 
restful confidence in God Himself. Job cannot, 
with his finite mind, understand the reasons for his 
bitter experience, but he can trust ; and the grounds 
of his faith are both reasonable and sure. Job might 
well leave the problem, saying :— 

“Nothing before, nothing behind ; 
The steps of Faith 

Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The rock beneath.’” 

The debate has been long and heated. There 
has been no lack of passion as Job has argued concern- 
ing the anomalies of his experience. But in that 
passionate debate it is as though a nation has 
wrestled with the problem of its destiny, and has 
sought to combat its own growing scepticism. In 
the end faith conquers doubt and hope overcomes 
despair. The agonized appeals of the sufferer cease, 
the hot recriminations of the controversy die away, 
and the dark problem is referred back from the finite 
mind of man to the infinite mind of God. The 
night of controversy has been full of storm and 

t Whittier. 
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passion } but the day has dawned with the serenity 
of faith and hope. It reveals Job as a man who, 
after all, is “‘saved and satisfied’’ in God. And the 
Epilogue discloses a brighter picture of the patriarch’s 
closing years. 

The debate, then, does reach a conclusion which is 
regarded as satisfactory; and at that stage in the 
progress of Divine Revelation there was no further 
word to be said upon the Theodicy. The problem, 
however, is a perennial one. It emerges generation 
after generation from personal experience, and it will 
have to be faced by every man. And in this great 
controversy of the heart, as in the literary record of 
Job’s debate, there will be occasions when we can 
do no more than insist that the Wisdom of the 
Omnipotent is blended with and guided by infinite 
love. In the fact that the Wisdom of God and the 
Love of God ever go hand in hand lies the reply to 
the questioning of the troubled heart ; in this alone 
many a sufferer will find a solace, and many a baffled 
thinker will find a refuge. 

But the problem, thus partially solved in the 
Book of Job, continued to exercise the thought of 
the Sages amid the darkening evening of the Hebrew 
monarchy. And in its national aspect it must have 
been a much discussed theme under the Persian rule. 

In the Book of Proverbs we have already seen 
that the subject of Divine retribution is practically 
ignored ; and we can draw no other inference from 
this omission of the whole question from the popular 
collection of the maxims of the Sages than that the 
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subject had practically ceased to be discussed in 
public. The very absence of the problem of Job 
from the pages of the Proverbs is a proof on the one 
hand that they are the survival of an age prior to 
that in which the Theodicy came under discussion— 
and herein we find an indication of the probable 
Solomonic element in the Proverbs—and on the 
other hand that they were collected in an era during 
which the problem had ceased to be a burning one— 
and herein is an indication that Solomon was not the 
author of the completed collection. The treasured 
Wisdom of the schools undoubtedly took final shape 
in a period of calmer faith. Nor will this quiescence 
of feeling regarding the Divine justice surprise us 
if we remember that in private life a period of calm 
and growing prosperity had succeeded an era of unrest 
andruin. Under the earlier Persian rule the inhabi- 
tants of the land fared well on the whole. And, 
material prosperity producing calmer faith, they 
would naturally give little attention to the problem 
which only springs into prominence in times of stress 
and strain. 

In the literary masterpiece of Job the Solomonic 
schools had contributed their all towards this 
perplexing theme. Henceforth, for a while at least, 
the fact of God’s providence was accepted and 
intellectual difficulties ceased to greatly trouble the 
believer. Job had no intellectual successor for many 
long years. And, even if the thinkers of Israel had 
possessed the philosophic qualifications necessary 
for dealing more fully with the subject, they were 
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far from possessing the larger religious experience 
which was so needful to the attainment of a satis- 
factory solution. The Sages, it seems, tacitly assumed 
henceforth that God rules in the affairs of men and 
that His ways with men are just; and, without 
ever reasoning upon the matter, they express the 
conviction that rewards follow rectitude in this life 
and that folly does not go unpunished. This is how 
they put it :— 
“The upright shall dwell in the land, 


And the perfect shall remain in it, 
But the wicked shall be cut off from the land ”’ (ii. 21-2). 


“When the whirlwind passeth, the wicked is no more ; 
But the righteous is an everlasting foundation” (x. 25). 


“ Though hand join in hand, the evil shall not be unpunished ; 
But the seat of the righteous shall be delivered ”’ (xi. 21). 


“There will be no reward to the evil man; 
The lamp of the wicked shall be put out”’ (xxiv. 20). 


In the calmer Persian days the people of the Land 
of Promise evidently believed in the guiding Wisdom 
of God. The scepticism which Israel’s adversity 
had once evoked had come to a head in the plaint of 
Job and had been conquered by the faith of Job. 
Thereafter men ceased to reason on the great 
mystery; and the mind of the people was at rest. 

At a somewhat later period, however, the problem 
of the Theodicy emerged from the quiescent 

t The “ Words of Agur” form an isolated fragment, hard to inter- 


pret; but they seem to open with a satirical repudiation of the 
earlier theories of the Divine control of life. Cf. PROV. xxx. I-4. 
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stage and once more became an engrossing subject 
of thought. And this fresh attempt to grapple with 
the perplexities of experience is represented by the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. A partial explanation of why 
that hopeless Book deals with the question which 
the Proverbial Sages had passed over in silence may 
certainly be found in the fact that—on the most 
probable interpretation of the work—the writer is 
no longer dealing with matters of private life and 
personal experience, but is facing national problems 
and the experience of a prostrate people. Koheleth 
is a Sage who merges his own personality in the life 
of the nation and who writes of shattered Israel, 
her lost glories and her seemingly hopeless destiny. 
And how could a thoughtful Israelite, under the 
later Persian or early Greek times, consider the 
position of the heirs of the promises without being 
perplexed concerning the ways of God with His 
ancient people ? 

There can be no doubt that this peculiar product 
of the Wisdom schools belongs to the ‘era of 
difficulties.” Let us listen once again to the 
reasoning of the Preacher :—“‘ All, allis Vanity. Man 
drags out an existence of monotony in a world where 
hard determinism rules. There is no moral order. 
There is no such thing as Divine control of the world. 
Retribution is not to be expected in this world, and 
it is not very certain whether there be a world to come. 
Wisdom itself, the summum bonum of the Sage, is 
elusive and unsatisfying.”’ Such is the theme of this 
mournful work. And one can hardly be surprised 
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that one of the foremost of modern theological 
scholars (Dr. Emil Kautzsch) should be loath even to 
admit it to a place in the Wisdom literature at all. 
Very aptly this writer observes that Koheleth regards 
the Jewish nation as an extinct volcano and the 
individual as a victim of necessity in the life that 
now is, and with no ray of hope in that which is to 
come. 

How, then, does Koholeth meet the problem of 
God’s ways with men? He meets it with the sad 
avowal that man knows nothing whatever concerning 
the purposes of God. In the words of Professor 
Toy of Harvard, Koheleth, “in his sweeping and 
sardonic survey of the injustices of life, silently 
assumes that the worldis conducted neither rationally 
nor morally.” He is an early Hebrew “ Deist”’ ; 
he sees no hope whatever of solving the mystery by 
the help of Wisdom. To him it appears that the 
previous religious experience of Israel is a complete 
failure. As for the present he proclaims it to be 
bafflingly unintelligible. And in his vision of the 
future he sees no Messiah for the race and no very 
certain salvation for the soul. He is, indeed, ‘ the 
last of the Jews to ignore the life to come ;”’ but he 
feels compelled to abandon the question of the 
Theodicy as utterly insoluble. 

It is thus that the Sages wrestled with the 
anomalies of life and the problems of spiritual ex- 
perience. At times they rest, with questioning 
faith, in a theory of guid pro quo ; at times they break 
out in the agonized complaints and appeals of a Job ; 
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and at times they view the inexplicable incon- 
sistencies of life with the dark despair of Koheleth. 
But, in their best moods, when they seem to rise 
nearest to God, their doubts give way to faith and 
their fears sink in confidence. The idea that 
suffering may be disciplinary presents itself to them 
with constant reiterations. And the truth dawns 
upon them that somewhere, above and beyond, there 
is an explanation of all that most perplexes men. 
They do actually grasp the truth that God, who 
is infinite in wisdom and in might, is also infinite 
in goodness and in love. He doeth all things 
well. 

No other explanation than this was possible in 
an age when the light was still feeble and the Christ 
had yet to come. But—let us not lose sight of the 
fact !—in all their quest for a solution of the problems 
of experience, their guide was ever the heavenly 
Wisdom, which in its human aspect was assuredly 
the possession of the man who feared Jehovah and 
in its Divine aspect was no less than the possession 
and the companion of God Himself. 
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The Sages who Link the Testaments 


WitH the Book of Ecclesiastes the Wisdom liter- 
ature of the Old Testament closes. The Bible 
student lays down the work of the Sages with the 
earnest, reverent appeal ringing in his ears: ‘‘ Fear 
God and keep His commandments: for this is the 
whole duty of man. For God shall bring every work 
into judgment ; with every hidden thing, whether 
it be good or whether it be evil’ (ECCL. xii. 13-14).? 
There, so far as the canonical records go, the quest 
of Wisdom and the wrestle with the problem of God’s 
justice ended. The long centuries that followed the 
return from the Exile have given us two priceless 
Works; but during the three hundred years that 
preceded the coming of Christ no further contri- 
bution to the Hokmah literature appeared sufficiently 
early or was of such a nature as to find admission 
into the canon of inspired Scripture. 

Those centuries, however, were by no means silent. 
Men did not cease to think upon religious themes 
because Greece and Rome lorded it over the Land of 

? The words are generally held to be the addition of a final devout 
reviser. The logical conclusion of the Book is ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, 


all is vanity,” and the words that now form the conclusion seem 
to come from quite another mind than that of Koheleth. 
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Promise. Nor were literary gifts withdrawn from 
the Sages. And many devout and thoughtful 
works were given to the world before the voice of the 
great Forerunner announced that the Christ had 
come. Some of these were of such excellence 
that it is still hard to say on what grounds they were 
excluded from the collection of canonical Works 
which is supposed to have been made by the “ Great 
Synagogue.” It was only after a long struggle that 
the Book of Ecclesiastes secured admission to the 
sacred canon; and the Book of Ecclesiasticus only 
just missed being included. But amongst the 
excluded Books, the production of the Sages and the 
Scribes who link the Testaments, there are several 
which, even though they may not be commonly 
reckoned as “‘ inspired,” are yet of such importance 
that we cannot afford to ignore them, if we desire to 
understand the doctrines of the New Testament. 
The writings of St. John and St. Paul, of St. Peter 
and St. James, are all influenced from afar by the 
Sages of the Old Testament days, and a new interest 
attaches to their Works when we approach them 
with a clear appreciation of the position and the 
belief of the Wisdom writers. But we must some- 
how bridge the gulf between the days of Koheleth 
and the days of the Apostles. We must see, more- 
over, how it was that the doctrine of the Wisdom 
gradually took on the different form of the doctrine of 
the Word before St. John wrote the Prologue to his 
Gospel. And for all this we shall need to follow the 
Wisdom movement through the Apocryphal days, 
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during which it exhibited such an extraordinary 
vitality in spite of that encroaching formalism and 
literalism that marred the work of the Scribes of our 
Saviour’s lifetime. 

There are four Apocryphal Wisdom Books which 
deserve our study. These are the Book of Eccle- 
siasticus, the Book of Baruch, the fourth Book of 
Maccabees, and the Book of Wisdom; all of them 
belong to the two centuries which preceded the birth 
of Christ and their history may be readily traced. 

First in order of time there is the Book of Ecclesi- 
asticus, or “‘the Church Book.” It is the longest 
of all the Wisdom Books. It was written in Hebrew 
about 200 B.c.; but the original has been lost, and 
the Book survives in the Greek translation which 
was made about 100 B.c._ In the Greek version of the 
LXX. it bears the title : “‘ The Wisdom of Jesus, son 
of Sirach.”” There is little doubt that this son of 
Sirach (or Ben Sira) was a Sage of Palestine and a 
native of Jerusalem. His Work proclaims him to be 
an ardent nationalist, devoted to the law of his 
God. But it is evident that he is a traveller who has 
seen many lands and endured many dangers. 
Wherever he has journeyed he has gone in the spirit 
of the philosopher and the observer. He has made 
the quest of Wisdom the aim of his life and in this 
quest he has yielded, almost unwittingly, to the 
influence of Greek thought and culture. He remains 
absolutely loyal to Hebrew traditions while still 
breathing the intellectual atmosphere of Greece. 

The Son of Sirach wrote in mature years ; but his 
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Work has no very definite plan, and it resembles the 
Book of Proverbs in being a collection of obser- 
vations and aphorisms concerning human conduct. 
Like all the Sages he breaks through the limits of 
nationalism and writes as one in sympathy 
with all that is universal in religion. He reveals 
the fact that he knows men; and he is able to make 
a telling appeal to the mind and heart of his readers. 
It must, moreover, be borne in mind that he wrote 
when Palestine lay at the feet of Antiochus 
Epiphanes and its people were passing through a 
period of national depression. Under such circum- 
stances it would be no cause for surprise if his 
manual of ethics were to be dull and uninteresting. 
Yet the Book is full of colour and its style is bright 
and attractive. It reveals its author as a philosopher 
of a meditative bent of mind, who resembles the 
earlier Sages in being a collector of Proverbs, a 
teacher of the people and an enthusiast for practical 
morality. 

This Work, which the Son of Sirach wrote in the 
language of the Jewish scholar, was translated into 
Greek by his grandson that it might serve as a guide 
to the Greek-speaking Jews of Egypt in questions 
both moral and religious. The inferiority of its 
teaching to that of the Gospels is very evident ; but 
it is replete with the practical sagacity and the 
reverent faith which always characterized the Hebrew 
Sage. 

To many a modern student the Book will be best 
known as having given to hymnology two familiar 
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Christian songs : “‘ Jesus, the very thought of Thee ” 
by St. Bernard of Clairvaux (from EccLus. xxiv.), 
and “‘ Now thank we all our God” by Rinckart 
(from EccLus. 1. 22-4). But it possesses its main 
value for our present studies in that it continues the 
canonical Hokmah literature and develops its teach- 
ing. Its tone is less elevated and less spiritual, no 
doubt, than the canonical Books; but its author is 
a cultured, earnest Jew who lived in touch with a 
wider world than the majority of his countrymen. 
The subject-matter of the Book has been described 
as “‘out and out Jewish-religious Wisdom ’”’ (Sieg- 
fried). To the author God is the Almighty, infinitely 
pure and full of grace; and heis almost carried away 
by his admiration for the law and ritual in which 
God has partially revealed His will to the favoured 
nation. But the Son of Sirach, generally occupying 
the same plane as the earlier Sages, has advanced 
beyond all previous writers in his perception of the 
personality of the Wisdom of God. Like the 
canonical Sages he views the Wisdom on both its 
human side and its Divine side. On the human 
side Wisdom is still a keen, intelligent perception 
of the right, which springs from spiritual relationships 
and which shapes a man’s conduct for highest ends. 
Of this Wisdom, of which the alpha and the omega 
is the “‘ fear of the Lord,” the third century Sage 
writes thus :—‘‘ The fear of the Lord maketh a 
merry heart, and giveth joy and gladness and a long 
life. Whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go well with him 
at the last, and he shall find favour at the day of his 
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death. The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
Wisdom ; and it was created with the faithful in the 
womb. She hath built her everlasting foundations 
with men, and she shall continue with their seed. 
To fear the Lord is the fulness of Wisdom, and filleth 
men with her fruits... .. The fear of the Lord 
is a crown of Wisdom, making peace and perfect 
health to flourish ”’ (i. 12-18). 

“In Sirach,”’ writes a recent expositor, ‘the 
conception of Wisdom is often of the vaguest kind. 
Wisdom may be reason, or foresight, or knowledge, 
or virtue. He does use it, however, in a more 
definite sense. Objectively, it is that everlasting 
power by which God created and governs the world. 
Immanent from all eternity, it became active at the 
creation. It must, therefore, be conceived at once 
as an emanation from God and as standing along- 
side of God. Subjectively, it is the possession of the 
man who discovers the Divine Mind, through the 
investigation of God’s works in Nature, and the 
knowledge of His will, as revealed in the Law.’’! 

The entire Book must be studied by all who desire 
to trace through the Apocryphal days the devout 
man’s love for the heavenly Wisdom. Almost every 
page serves to throw new light upon the inner life of 
the thoughtful Jew in the calmer and more restful 
spheres of existence at the close of the third century, 
B.c. It will appear quite natural that a Book follow- 
ing so closely upon the Book of Ecclesiastes should 


* Hastings’ Dictionary of Bible, Extra, p. 282. 
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reveal the Messianic hope burning low and should 
show that men spoke little of immortality and of 
the life to come. The Son of Sirach had no message 
concerning the inner spiritual life. Living in an 
age when national hopes were well-nigh dead and the 
individual alone was prominent, he has much to say 
regarding the way in which a man may direct his 
life and shape his conduct to the greatest advantage. 
Hence he appears as a practical moralist, always 
hopeful and keenly intellectual. There is, it is true, 
a vein of determinism running through this writer ; 
yet he is a firm believer in the moral freedom of man, 
and from first to last he holds that it is obedience 
to the law that produces the ideal life on earth. 
But, if the loyalty of the Son of Sirach to the law 
of Israel is beyond doubt, it is equally clear that he 
was influenced by Greek thought. Throughout his 
Work one may note his obligations to the philo- 
sophers of Greece in the way in which he identifies 
virtue with knowledge and holds that the chief aid to 
right living is right thinking. Yet the Son of Sirach 
does not regard the Hebrew law and the Greek 
philosophy as rival powers claiming from him a 
divided allegiance. His one master is the Wisdom 
of God; and he finds his way to that Wisdom by 
identifying the law of the Lord and the disciplined 
thought of the man of intelligence. When the 
mind of man accords with the Mind of God there, 
he holds, is Wisdom found. 

This writer, then, stands on almost precisely the 
same ground as the Sages of the Book of Proverbs. 
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But when we look at his doctrine of the Divine 
Wisdom, as distinct from the supreme Wisdom of 
man, we realize that the earlief Sages have been left 
far behind by the advancing thought of the schools. 
References to the Wisdom of God are found through- 
out the Book. The author opens his Work with a 
chapter in which we find the following sayings : — 


“All wisdom cometh from the Lord and is with Him for 
ever” (i. 1).? 


“Wisdom hath been created before all things” (i. 4). 


But Wisdom is not only eternal and prior to all 
created things ; it is regarded as so wonderful as to 
be almost inaccessible to human intelligence. Like 
the troubled author of the great Wisdom passage of 
the Book of Job, the Son of Sirach cries :— 


«To whom hath the root of Wisdom been revealed ? or who 
hath known her wise counsels? (i. 6). 


And he answers his own question thus: “‘ There is 
one wise, and greatly to be feared, the Lord sitting 
upon His throne. He created her, and saw her, and 
numbered her, and poured her out upon all his 
works. She is with all flesh according to His gift, 
and He hath given her to them that love Him. The 
fear of the Lord is honour. . . . The fear of the 

t Commenting upon Ecclus i. 1, Dr. Wace writes: ‘‘ The manner 
in which wisdom is set forth is extremely characteristic of the 
standpoint of Ecclesiasticus, as intermediate not only between the 
Old Testament and Jewish Hellenism, but between the latter and 
what afterwards was distinctively Palestinian teaching. . . Even 
the opening sentence of Ecclesiasticus is both Grecian and Hebrew— 


the former element appearing in the word ALL, the latter in the deriva- 
tion of ‘ all wisdom,’ from God,” p. 39-40. 
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Lord maketh a merry heart. . . . The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom”” (i. 8-14). 

Then he turns aside from his praise of the un- 
searchable, eternal Wisdom of God to tell how 
Wisdom may be applied to human conduct. He 
passes from the objective to the subjective aspect, 
and proceeds to develop his ethics, which are mainly 
utilitarian, though always Jewish-religious. But he 
soon comes back to a consideration of the Wisdom of 
God and devotes a long passage to his exalted 
theme (chap. xxiv-xxxvii). Telling his readers 
that “‘ Wisdom shall praise herself,’ he pens the 
following beautiful song of the Wisdom of God :— 

“T came out of the mouth of the Most High, and 
covered the earth asacloud. I dwelt in high places, 
and my throne is in a cloudy pillar. I alone com- 
passed the circuit of heaven, and walked in the 
bottom of the deep. In the waves of the sea and in 
all the earth, and in every people and nation I got 
a possession. With all these I sought rest; and in 
whose inheritance shall I abide? So the Creator of 
all things gave me a commandment, and He that 
made me caused my tabernacle to rest, and said, 
‘Let thy dwelling be in Jacob, and thine inheritance 
in Israel. He created me from the beginning before 
the world, and I shall never fail. In the holy taber- 
nacle I served before Him, and so was I stablished 
in Zion. Likewise in the beloved city He gave me 
rest, and in Jerusalem was my power. And I took 
root in an honourable people, even in the portion of 
the Lord’s inheritance. . . . I am the mother 
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of fair love and fear, and knowledge and holy hope: 
I therefore, being eternal, am given to all my children 
which are named of Him” (xxiv. 3-18). 

This is personification without doubt. But it is 
more than personification. ‘‘ We have come to the 
very border line of hypostatisation.” The Sage’s 
mind has grasped the meaning of the mysterious 
Wisdom of God. In the opening words of this 
sublime hymn he has identified the Wisdom with 
the Word, and he is the first of Jewish writers to 
make this important identification. He is far from 
reaching St. John’s conception of the “‘ Word” as 
God manifested, but he is on the road thereto. His 
line of thought led directly to Alexandrianism and to 
Philo: and, even if the early Fathers of the Church 
were mistaken in seeing Christ in the personified 
Word of this hymn of the Son of Sirach, they did not 
err in tracing a connection between his thought and 
the doctrines of the New Testament writers. The 
old phrases which had been used to describe the 
creative Word of God (¢.g. GEN. i. I) fail to express 
the conceptions of this writer; yet he is not suffi- 
ciently in touch with the wider thought of the West, 
with its clearer understanding of the essentials of 
personality, to use the language which the Christian 
Apostles subsequently used. The phrasing of the 
Son of Sirach is poetic personification; and he 
generally keeps within the legitimate limits of 
personification. But at times his thought seems to 
make eager efforts to break through the limitations 
of mere personification and rise to the level attained 
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by Christian thinkers. One thing only was lacking 
to lead this Sage of Apocryphal days to realize 
personal distinctions within the Godhead—he had 
no “historic figure with which to identify his 
philosophic conception.”’? 

It must have been within a few years of the appear- 
ance of the Book of Ecclesiasticus that the Book of 
Baruch was given to the world. This Book is a 
curious production. It claims to be the work of the 
Scribe of Jeremiah; but modern scholarship tends 
to the belief that it was the work of no less than four 
distinct authors. In our present studies we are 
concerned only with the third of its four sections 
(iii. g—iv. 3) which follows upon the historical preface 
and the confession and prayer of the exiled Jews. 
It purports to be a message of the Hebrew Sage to 
the Exiles. 

The writer inquires : ‘‘ What is the cause, O Israel, 
that thou art in thine enemies’ land ? ”’ (iii. 10) and 
he replies: ‘“‘ Thou hast forsaken the fountain of 
Wisdom ”’ (iii. 12). Then his discourse proceeds: 
“Tf thou haast walked in the way of God, thou 
shouldest have remained safe for ever. Learn 
where is Wisdom... that thou mayest know 
where ... peace is. Who hath found out her 
place, or who hath come into her treasuries ?”’ 
(iii. 10-15). Then, in evident imitation of Job 
XXviii., he proceeds to show how none— princes, 
silversmiths, young men, merchants, heroes—have 
ever discovered Wisdom. “No man knoweth her 

2C. H. Toy, Ency. Bib. 
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ways neither considereth her paths. . . . But He 
that knoweth all things knoweth her and hath 
found her out with his understanding ”’ (ili. 31-2). 
And in the very spirit of the Son of Sirach he tells 
us that Wisdom has come to earth in the guise of the 
law, and by the law Israel may find the light and 
come to the knowledge of God. 

If Baruch’s conception of Wisdom differs at all 
from that of the Son of Sirach it is in that he con- 
nects it even more definitely with the Book of the 
Law. 

The doctrine of the Wisdom of God, however, has 
made no real progress in this work; and at most 
this book of dubious value serves to emphasize the 
fact that the Scribe-Sages of the late pre-Christian 
centuries never allowedthe Divine Wisdom to escape 
from their thought.’’? 

In the Fourth Book of Maccabees we have a Work 
of a very different nature.? It is the product of a 
Jewish Stoic in which there is strong evidence 
of the influence of the philosophical thought of 
Alexandria. The writer is a “ Jewish philosopher of 
religion.’’3 He is persuaded that it is only when a 


* The wisdom-section of ‘“‘ Baruch”’ has been allocated to authors 
as widely separated as the historical Baruch of Jeremiah’s day and 
a“ Baruch” of about 70 a.p. There is no critical agreement what- 
ever as to the date of the work. 


2 Eusebius ascribed the IV Maccabees to Josephus—certainly 
in error. Various references to the priesthood within the Book 
point to the fact that it was certainly written prior to a.p. 40. The 
exact date cannot be determined. It must be somewhere between 
the date of composition of II Maccabees (150 B.c. [?]) and the 
destruction of Jerusalem (70 A.D.). 


3 Professor Siegfried. 
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man chooses Wisdom as the guiding principle of 
his life that he will prove himself able to govern the 
passions. He sees in the law the best aid to a life 
of piety and self-control, and, in much the same way 
as the Son of Sirach, he regards religion as identical 
with the truest philosophy. The anonymous 
author defines Wisdom as “ the knowledge of affairs 
Divine and human, and of their causes” (i. 16), and 
he declares that this Wisdom, obtained through 
the “‘instruction of the law” (i. 17), will produce 
those four cardinal virtues which Greek philosophers 
extolled (i. 18). 

The Work of this nameless Sage does no trank high 
amongst the Wisdom Books, yet it is not without 
value as an indication of the way in which Greek 
thought was influencing Jewish faith ; and whoever 
the author was, he is intensely earnest in the attempt 
to lead his readers to a simple trust in God and toa 
knowledge of the fact that it is a blessed thing to 
endure trial for “‘ virtue’s sake.” 

It is, however, to the last of the great Apocryphal 
Books that we must assign the highest place. This 
Work has been entitled the Wisdom of Solomon, 
with a true sense of the influence of the wise king 
upon the Hokmah movement. And a modern 
German critic, writing of the  ethico-religious 
movement that produced the Wisdom literature, 
has well said that “in this intellectual move- 
ment which defended the Jewish religion with 
the weapons of Greek philosophy and embellished 
it with the grace acquired from Greek education, 
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the Book of Wisdom took its place as an important 
factor.’’? 

The literary beauty, the spiritual ardour, the 
intellectual vigour of the Book have given it a fore- 
most place in the esteem of the Christian Church. 
Its contribution to our understanding of the Wisdom 
movement can scarcely be overrated, and it has its 
own word to say regarding the main problem of the 
Sages. 

The Book claims to be the work of Solomon, both in 
its title and by its impersonation of the great king 
(cf. ix. 7 ff.), in precisely the same way in which 
Koheleth made use of the name of Solomon and the 
compilers of the Proverbs paid homage to their 
patron. Of course the Book is not the work of 
Solomon ; nor was it ever regarded as such. But 
everything about it goes to show that it was 
the production of an orthodox Egyptian Jew, whose 
patriotic love of his fatherland was only equalled 
by his antipathy to all things Egyptian. Probably 
the writer was a native of Alexandria. He wrote in 
the Greek language, and was evidently highly trained 
in the thought and culture of Greece. And we shall 


t Professor Siegfried. 


2 Professor Siegfried regards the writer as a pious believer who 
was actuated by a desire to repudiate the “‘ infidelity ” and to refute 
the Stoic and Epicurean tendencies of the canonical Book of Eccle- 
siastes. But the work of Koheleth was translated quite late into 
Greek, and was not accepted in the canon until long subsequent 
to the composition of the ‘“‘Wisdom of Solomon.” Ecclesiastes 
would, therefore, be a work unknown in Alexandria when the 
pseudo-Solomon wrote. His polemic must have been called forth 
by contemporary Hebrew tendencies and practices in Jewish Egypt. 
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not be far out if we fix upon the year 100 B.c. as 
the date of the work of this devout and thoughtful 
Hellenist.* 

The Book of Wisdom has been described as a 
“highly original synthesis of Jewish, Platonic and 
Stoic elements.” Its anonymous writer? was 
actuated by the pious desire to save his countrymen 
from apostasy and to console them under trial, while 
at the same time sternly rebuking the idolaters of 


Professor Margoliouth has argued for a Hebrew original; but his 
arguments have been conclusively refuted by Freudenthal. On 
all grounds we must conclude that it emanated from a Hellenist 
—a Jew of Alexandria. The writer shows a marked familiarity 
with the language of Greek philosophy. He names the four car- 
dinal virtues, ‘‘ moderation, practical sense, justice, courage”’ 
(viii. 7); and uses non-Hebrew philosophical phrases such as #\n 
auopdos (xi. 17), “ amorphous matter,” 6 év “ He that is,”’ rpédvo.a, 
“ providence ” (xvii. 2), irécracis “substance” (xvi. 21), crocxela, 
“elements ”’ (xix. 18). Not only is he acquainted with the classic 
literature of Greece, but his very thought seems impregnated with 
Greek influences. With the Platonists he proclaims (a) a first 
cause; (8) the pre-existence of matter; (y) the pre-existence of the 
soul; (5) that the body is a hindrance to the soul’s legitimate 
activities. And with the Stoics he regards the world as a Cosmos 
interpenetrated by wisdom. 


« The author (1) quotes the LXX. version of Isaiah ii. 12, xv. 10, 
which indicates that he wrote subsequent to 200 B.c. ; (2) refers in 
xi. and xvi.-xix. to relations between Egypt and the Jews in terms 
which apply with remarkable aptness to conditions prevailing 
just after the persecutions of Euergetes II. in 145-117 B.c.; (3) and 
betrays no knowledge of the Philonic doctrine of the Logos. Hence 
the date may be fixed atc.100B.c. Dr. Plumptre stands alone when 
he suggests that it was written after the birth of Christ (c/. Expositor, 
Writings of Apollos.) 

2 The attribution of the work to Solomon is a literary artifice 
with which we have become familiar in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 
Amongst suggestions as to the authorship we may at once dismiss 
the names of Zerubbabel (Foby), Ben Sira (S. Augustine), the “ older 
Philo”? and Aristobulus (Lutterbeck); Luther’s suggestion of 
Philo is equally untenable, and we can place no confidence in the 
statement that Apollos wrote it in the days before he knew 
Christ. 
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Egypt. He sees the faith of his fathers threatened 
by the dissensions of its adherents and by the attacks 
of Grecian philosophies. And, in line with all the 
Sages, he puts in a plea for Wisdom as a source of 
true virtue and of noble conduct. This ‘‘ Solomon ” 
of the first century B.c., dwelt among Jews who 
resembled the Greek philosophers in that they 
‘sought after Wisdom (1 cor. i. 22). He writes to 
them of the failure of materialism and the folly of 
idolatry, and he declares that true Wisdom could be 
found only in the faith of Israel. Yet he is no 
narrow-minded nationalist whose eyes are closed to 
the truth which is embodied in the philosophic 
thought of Greece. He avails himself of what he 
considers to be true in Plato and the Stoics, as well 
as of everything that the Hokmah schools had 
contributed to devout Hebrew thought. 

To this gifted author “ the source of all knowledge, 
physical, moral and religious,” is a Wisdom which 
must be regarded as “‘ an effluence from God, as His 
companion and co-worker, and as the teacher and 
Saviour of men of ancient times ”’ (cf. C. H. Toy in 
Ency. Bib.). When he deals with Wisdom in its 
bearing upon human life he insists that it is the fount 
of the four cardinal virtues :— 


“The fruits of wisdom’s labours are virtues, 
For she teaches moderation and practical sense and justice 
and courage” (viii. 7). 
Then he tells us that :— 
“Wisdom is a spirit that loveth man”? (i. 6) ; 
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and later on in his work he extols her virtues under 
one and twenty epithets :— 


“There is in her a spirit quick of understanding, holy, 
One only, manifold, 
Subtil, lively, 
Clear in utterance, unpolluted, 
Distinct, unharmable, 
Loving the good, keen, unhindered, 
Beneficent, loving to man, 
Steadfast,-sure, free from care, 
All-powerful, all-seeing, 
And penetrating through all spirits 
That are quick of understanding, pure, most subtil” 
(vii. 22-3). 
Then again he continues :— 
“She maketh men friends of God and prophets, 
For nothing doth God love save him that dwelleth with 
wisdom ”’ (vii. 27-8) ; 
and still later he describes her as the teacher of 
theoretical knowledge :— 
“Tf understanding worketh 
Who more than wisdom is an artificer of the things that 
aveur. (vilt,, ©) 5 


and he declares that :— 
“She is initiated into the knowledge of God”’ (viii. 4). 


But her teaching powers are wider than this, for : 


“Tf a man longeth even for much experience, 

She knoweth the things of old, and divineth the things to 
come : 

She understandeth subtilties of speech and interpretation 
of dark sayings ; 

She forseeth signs and wonders, and the issue of seasons and 
times’’ (viii. 8). 
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There are passages in which he even declares that 
she is the teacher of the natural sciences and of art 
(vii. 16-21) ; but to him her chiefest value lies in her 
office as a guide and teacher in the practical ordering 
of the virtuous life. 

“Wisdom will not enter into a soul that deviseth evil, 

Nor dwell in a body that is held in pledge by sin” (i. 4). 

Through many delightful passages he describes 
the warfare of the true Wisdom against the 
unbelieving wisdom of the world, and tells of her 
triumph in the life in which she reigns supreme. In 
other passages he lingers over her worth as the 
supreme possession of man :— 

“Wisdom is radiant and fadeth not away ; 

And easily is she beheld of them that love her, 

And found of them that seek her : 

She goeth about, herself seeking them that are worthy of 

JalSrrs S50 6 

Her true beginning is desire of discipline ; 

And the care of discipline is love of her”’ (vi. 12-17). 
And in the beautiful ‘‘ Prayer of Solomon 
the wise king is made to say :— 

“O God of the fathers, and Lord who keepest Thy 
mercy. 

Give me wisdom, ber that sitteth by Thee on Thy 

throne. 

For even if a man be perfect among the sons of men, 

Yet if the wisdom that cometh from Thee be not with him, 

he shall be held in no account. . 

With Thee is wisdom, which knoweth Thy works 

Send her forth out of the holy heavens, 

And from the throne of Thy glory bid her come, 

That being present with me she may toil with me, 
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And that I may learn what is well-pleasing before Thee. 

And she shall guard me in her glory 

And so shall my works be acceptable. 

Who ever gained knowledge of Thy counsel, except Thou 

gavest wisdom, 

And sentest Thy holy spirit from on high ? 

It was thus that the ways of them that are on earth were 
corrected, 

And men were taught the things that are pleasing unto Thee 

And through wisdom were they saved’’ (ix. 1-8). 


Very logically the Sage allows his conviction of 
the value of Wisdom to lead him to a personal 
surrender to her, in the venture of a reasoned faith. 
“T determined therefore to take her unto me to live with me, 

Knowing that she is one who would give me good thoughts 


for counsel, 
And encourage me in cares and grief”’ (viii. 9). 


When we pass on from such estimates of the value 
of the true Wisdom in human life to trace his teach- 
ing upon the Wisdom of God, on its Divine, objective 
side, we find again that a considerable advance 
has been made upon earlier writers. Even in his 
allusions to the Spirit of God he goes beyond the Old 
Testament usage. He may not actually set forth 
the true personality of the Spirit, but his language is 
certainly a “‘ very vigorous personification.” But, 
as regards the Wisdom of God, we need do no more 
than recall such striking utterances as the following :— 
* Wisdom is a spirit that loveth man” (i. 6). 

“Wisdom is more mobile than any motion. 


She is a breath of the power of God, 
And a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty ; 
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She is an effluence from everlasting light, 

And an unspotted mirror of the working of God, 

And an image of His goodness. 

And she, being one, hath power to do all things ; 

And remaining in herself, reneweth all things ; 

And from generation to generation passing into holy souls 

She maketh men friends of God and prophets” (vii. 24-7). 

“ She glorified her noble birth in that it is given her to dwell 
with God, 

And the sovereign Lord of all loved her”’ (viii. 8). 


Undoubtedly our author is a disciple of the Sage 
who penned Proverbs viii. He differs from him, it 
is true, in regarding Wisdom as far more active 
at creation than the delighted onlooker of the 
Proverbialist ; but he personifies the Divine Wisdom 
even more deliberately than the earlier Sage. He is 
appreciably nearer the New Testament position, and 
well within reach of that intellectual and spiritual 
standpoint whence the believer could not fail to 
discover personal distinctions in the Being of God. 
In addition to his close connection with the Hebrew 
Sages he is at one with those Hellenists who were 
feeling their way towards a “ philosophy of experi- 
ence.” Unfortunately he is no clear and logical 
thinker. His presentation of Wisdom is an elusive 
one. Hebrew and Greek ideas are striving together 
in his mind ; they fail to unite in one clear conception 
of what the Divine Wisdom is. But he at least 
“correlates the various operations of creative 
activity, guidance of history, advancement of 
science and philosophy, moral elevation of mankind, 
and mediation between God and man’”’ (Gregg, 
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Camb. Bible). For this “‘ pseudo-Solomon ”’ Wisdom 
is Divine, yet is not possessed of deity.t It is repre- 
sented as the energy of God, the effulgence of His 
glory, streaming forth from the Divine fountain-head 
and ever active. Yet this Wisdom never really 
becomes sufficiently separable from God, its Author, 
to assume personal existence. Wisdom is sent forth 
by God to dwell with men (ix. 4) ; Wisdom occupies 
the throne of God (ix. 4); Wisdom is God’s 
companion at creation (ix. 9) ; Wisdom shares God’s 
knowledge (viii. 41). Yet Wisdom is not a person ; 
for in the strict sense of the modern psychologist it 
is impossible to discover genuine personality in the 
presentation of Wisdom which this Book gives us. 
The one essential of personality which she lacks 
is the power of self-determination. But such is the 
general impression of the author’s words that we 
cannot at times resist the conviction that he believes 
the Wisdom of God to be more truly personal than he 
ventures to express in his language.’ 

This does not mean that he had advanced as far 
as the famous Alexandrian philosopher Philo went 
in his teaching concerning the “‘ Word.’”’ He has been 


t See the excellent summary in Camb. Bible (Gregg), to which the 
f present author acknowledges his indebtedness, 


2 Dr. Drummond (Philo Judeus, i. 225) well says: ‘‘ Wisdom 
is a self-adaptation of the inviolable spirituality of God to material 
conditions, an assumption of the necessary community of nature, 
in order to bring the infinite and eternal into those relations of time 
and space which are implied in the creation and government of 
the world ofsense.”” And whocanhelp seeing in this the necessity for 
the advent of the Christ as well as the intellectual pre-suppositions 
of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity ? 
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called the ‘‘ pre-Philonic Philo,” and in one passage 
he practically identifies the Wisdom with the Greek 
Logos (xviii. 15 ff) ; yet he never uses ‘‘ the Word ” 
in the same sense at Philo, nor does he ever denote 
anything more by it in his Work than the uttered 
Will of God. Still he places the Wisdom of God in 
a position very nearly identical with that which 
Philo assigns to the Word of God, as an intermediary 
between God and man. And both in regard to his 
view of the Spirit of Godt and of the Wisdom of God, 
he stands midway between the thought of the Old 
Testament and that of the New. He is on the flood- 
tide of the great intellectual-religious movement 
which steadily progressed in the heart of Judaism 
from the days of King Solomon up to the time of 
Christ. The one thing still needful was the discovery 
of the “‘ historic figure ’’ with which to identify the 
Divine Wisdom. But before “the fulness of the 
times’ should come, this mode of thought still 
needed to pass through yet another phase. Philo 
of Alexandria must yet give to the world his doctrine 
of the ‘‘ Word,” with its more scientific statement 
of the position which the “ Word ” holds relative to 
the life-activity of God. 

One question, however, remains to be asked, before 
we leave the Book of Wisdom. With echoes of the 
great controversy of Job still ringing in our ears we 

t For this author’s anthropomorphisms regarding the Spirit of 
God, the student should compare wisp. i. 7, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord 
hath filled the world”; andix. 7, ‘‘ Thou sentest Thy Holy Spirit 


from on high.” Butit is not probable that he conceived of any 
distinctions between the Spirit and the Wisdom. 
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are anxious to know whether this ‘“‘ Solomon ”’ has 
aught to say upon the problem of the Sages. How 
does he defend and explain the Divine justice ? 

In Job we see the Sage puzzled about the ways of 
God and reaching satisfaction, not in a full explana- 
tion but in the rest of faith. Yet even Job has a 
hope beyond the grave. When life, with all its trials 
and perplexities lies behind him, and he stands, a 
sore-stricken man, on the edge of the grave, he is 
certain that he shall see God beyondthe tomb. Job 
believes in a future life, dimly and uncertainly, but 
he believes. The Proverbialists give no indication 
of whether they believe in a hereafter or not. 
Koheleth—though the question is open to dis- 
cussion—feels that the possibility of a future state 
and a judgment to come cannot be wholly ignored. 
No one of these Sages attempts to show that true 
happiness in this life is independent of external trials, 
being conditioned by the inward experience of 
fellowship with God. Even the author of the Wisdom 
of Solomon does not present this solution. But he 
does make a real contribution to the question. He 
regards the enjoyment of a future life as a fact beyond 
dispute. There is no taint of the Sadducee in this 
“ pseudo-Solomon.”’ He sees beyond the grave, 
and holds it as a settled question that a complete and 
satisfactory retribution awaits the soul hereafter. 


“ The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
And no torment shall touch them. 
In the eyes of the foolish they seemed to have died : 
But they are in peace. 
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For even if in the sight of men they be perished, 
Their hope is full of immortality ; 
And the Lord shall reign over them for evermore ”’ (iii. 1-8). 


Words such as these reach the level of sublimity ! 
They well become the Apocryphal masterpiece of the 
Wisdom literature ! 

But the entire Work is of such excellence, such 
intellectual vigour, such spiritual fervour, that we 
recognize the strength of the reasons for believing 
that its value would be recognized by St. Paul and 
its words possibly be alludedto by our Lord. Surely 
Christendom is not mistaken when it places it in the 
catalogue of Works which may be read for personal 
edification, and for instruction in the faith ! 
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Philo and the Alexandrians 


IN the period which we have now reached in the study 
of the Wisdom movement, the centre of Hebrew 
intellectual activity has already shifted from 
Palestine to Egypt, from Jerusalem to Alexandria. 
The city of Alexandria was at the height of its 
power and influence during the first century B.c.; 
It occupied a proud position as the chief city of a 
wealthy Roman province, the emporium of a vast 
commerce and a stronghold of the greatest military 
power of the world. But Alexandria possesses a 
still greater interest for us as a centre of intellectual 
life where the thought and the faith of East and West 
met and mingled. Already the sacred writings of 
the Hebrews had been opened up to the Greek 
student through the version of the seventy trans- 
lators of Alexandria, known as the Septuagint 
(LXX.) ; and the Jew on his part had not been slow 
to acquire a knowledge of the philosophy of Plato 
and his successors which was taught in the schools 
of the famous University of Egypt. Thus, gradually, 
Hebrew faith and Greek thought had blended, 
creating an atmosphere of thought—an intellectual- 
religious atmosphere—which was highly favourable 
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to the development of the Hebrew doctrine of the 
Wisdom, and in which the Greek conception of the 
Word came to a full growth. 

Now the doctrine of the ‘‘ Logos’ (Aéyos= Word) 
had grown. It represents a pre-Philonic phase of 
thought and was not the creation of any one thinker. 
Yet it is inseparably connected with the name of the 
famous Alexandrian, Philo, in that it was he who 
shaped it and elaborated it in a form which exercised 
so large an influence upon the thought of the follow- 
ers of our Lord. 

Philo was born in Alexandria in B.c. 20. Coming 
of a distinguished family, he early showed a bent 
towards intellectual attainments; and Alexandria 
afforded every inducement to study that an intel- 
ligent youth could desire. Close by the great 
Harbour and the celebrated Pharos lighthouse 
stood the museum of Ptolemy with its famous lecture- 
halls. Its vast library of 400,000 volumes was open 
to all students. The class-rooms of the philosophers 
drew crowded audiences; and the youthful Philo 
attended their instructions with eagerness. Along- 
__side of the celebrated Neo-Platonic schools there 
flourished the Jewish-Alexandrian schools ; and of 
the latter Philo became the most renowned scholar. 
In course of time he won celebrity as the most 
distinguished eclectic philosopher that Hellenism 
has given to the world. 

It would not, of course, be correct to call Philo one 
of the Hebrew Sages; yet he is in the same line of 
religious and intellectual ancestry, and he continued 
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the work which the Sages had carried on through 
centuries of Jewish life. It was Philo who gave to 
Hebrew thought, as it had been represented in the 
Hokmah schools, that special direction which made 
it so potent an influence in the thought of the 
earliest Christian writers. In Philo, indeed, the 
two streams of thought, the Hebrew and the Greek, 
which had long flowed in parallel channels, find 
their way at last into a single bed. And every 
student knows well what these two streams of 
thought were. 

On the side of the Hebrew Sages of Old Testament 
days there had been, as we have now seen, an 
uninterrupted progress in the understanding of the 
true Wisdom in both its human and its Divine—its 
subjective and its objective—aspects. Apocryphal 
writers, moreover, had come to look upon the 
Wisdom of God as a“ real essence of purest light, _ 
the image of the Godhead, streaming forth as a sub- 
stance from God before the creation of the world’’? 
and were within a little of grasping the fact that 
there were personal distinctions within the God- 
head. 

A gradual blending of Hebrew and Greek thought 
was taking place; and it will be worth while for us 
to interrupt our line of thought to note how, on the 
side of Greek philosophy, there had been an in- 
telléctual progress somewhat analogous to that which 
had taken place in the Hokmah schools. Heraclitus, 
the pantheist philosopher of Ephesus (c. 500 B.c.), 

: Hastings’ Dictionary of Bible. 
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had been the first) to teach the doctrine of the 
Nous, or Logos (Nois or Aéyos). His theory, which is 
but little more than a higher materialism, maintains 
that matter is God, and that the Logos (or Nous) is 
the formative principle underlying the universe and 
giving it shape and order. Anaxagoras of Clazomene 
(c. 450 B.C.) carries the thought of Heraclitus a 
step further and presents a trinity, consisting of 
the Godhead, the Logos and matter. His superiority 
to earlier philosophers lies in his escape from their 
fundamental materialism and in hisYnsistence upon 
the supremacy of mind over matter. In succeeding 
ages the Stoics and the Platonists developed this 
line of thought. To the Stoics the Logos was the 
World-soul which constituted, as it were, the under- 
lying principle of all rational forces. Plato, teaching 
at Athens (c. 350 B.c.), set out from the physics of 
Heraclitus and the morals of Socrates. While he 
strongly believed in the dualism of God and Matter, 
it is distinctive of him that he referred all physical 
phenomena to “the Final Cause.’’ To the theories 
of the earlier philosophers he added his own peculiar 
doctrine of ‘‘rational ideas”? and advanced the 
theory that the created world had been shaped by 
the perfect intelligence, which he designated the 
Logos, according to the pattern of its own per- 
fections. This Logos was, to Plato, the super-sensual 
model of visible creation ; and he insists that *his 
intelligent Logos is reflected in the ordered world. 
' When the philosopher proceeds to declare that the 
_ Logos is not identical with God he does not actually 
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teach the presence of personal distinctions within 
the Being of God, but he certainly approaches the 
representation of the Logos (or Nous) as a distinct 
personality. The Stoics who followed Plato reasoned 
that the Logos, proceeding from God, yet not actually 
a Divine being, performed those functions in reference 
to a world, which they regarded as wholly evil, which 
could never be performed by God, whom they re- 
garded as the Absolute Good. 

It will be seen, then, that there was a remarkable 
similarity between the currents of thought in East 
and West, which at length met in the intellectual 
and religious activities of Alexandria. The suc- 
cessors of the Sages and the disciples of Plato had 
advanced towards the same goal. And Jewish 
thinkers, moving in the intellectual atmosphere of 
Alexandria, would instinctively recognize the Hebrew 
“Wisdom” in the Greek “‘ Mind.” It has already 
been pointed out that the author of the Wisdom 
of Solomon had gone to the farthest extent in 

_Hellenising the doctrines of the Hebrew “‘ Human- 
“ists.” In his pages he had represented the Wisdom 
of God at one time as identical with the Greek 
Nous, at another time under the term ‘“‘ the Holy 
Spirit,’ and yet again as synonymous with the 
Platonic Logos. In this the ‘‘ pseudo-Solomon ”’ 
appears asa great thinker feeling his way into the 
light of truth. He was in some respects “‘ almost a 
Christian,’ and towards the identification of the 
Wisdom and the Word it was scarcely possible that 
any further step could be taken from the side of the 
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Sages and the Hokmah movement until, in the 
advancing revelation of God, the historic “‘ Wisdom 
of God ” should appear on earth. 

But at this very point Philo came upon the 
arena of philosophico-religious thought and, com- 
bining ;_the( Stoic idea of a world-soul with the 
Platonic. conception of the Logos as the eternal 
pattern of created things, and at the same time 
forming his philosophy with the bias and the con- 
viction of a believer in the Old_Testament, he 
elaborated his own doctrine of the Logos as an 
intermediary between God and His universe. Philo 
grasped the fact, which Plato and the author of the 
beautiful ‘‘ Praise of Wisdom ”’ (PROV. viii.) had each 
in their varying measure believed, that somehow 
that Divine Wisdom, which was the possession of 
God alone and which He made the medium of His 
creative activity, is distinguishable from God 
Himself. 

While, then, the Apocryphal Sages were respon- 
sible for the development of the Old Testament 
Hokmah doctrine up to the point where Philo gave his 
theory of the Logos to the world, Philo was un- 
doubtedly a link between the Apocryphal teaching 
on the Wisdom and the Christian doctrine of Christ. 
And we owe it largely to the precision and definiteness 
of Greek thought that the Wisdom doctrine found 
so clear a statement and so remarkable a develop- 
ment at the very dawn of the Christian era. 

Whatever be the debt which Hebrew-Christian 
thought owes to Greek philosophy—and modern 
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criticism of the history of dogma is inclined to hold 
the debt a large one'—the parallel is unmistakable 
between that hypostatisation of the creative ideas 
which underlie the language of the eighth chapter 
of the Book of Proverbs and that which so nearly 
appears in the Platonic doctrine of “‘ideas.’”’ And 
it is just here that we are able to trace most clearly 
the closeness of the connection between the Wisdom 
of the old dispensation and the Word of the new. 

There are times when, as we read the words of 
Philo, he almost appears to us in the light of a keenly 
intellectual and devout seeker after truth, standing 
with one hand on the Hebrew Sages and the other 
reaching forward towards the coming Christ. 

The first definite indication of his connection with 
the Sages may be found in that his acquaintance 
with the Wisdom of Solomon has been estab- 
lished beyond dispute. We do not, it is true, find 
the doctrine of Philo in the Book of Wisdom; but 
we do find the doctrines of the Book of Wisdom in 
Philo. Philo took over the developed Hokmah 
teaching of his predecessor; he went beyond his 
predecessor in his doctrine of the Word. In the 
earlier writer, however, there is only one passage, 
amongst the six passages which speak “of the Logos, 
about which we can say without hesitation that it 
uses the word ‘‘ Logos ”’ in the Philonic sense of the 
“rational thought of God.” That passage runs :— 

‘Who madest all things by Thy Word, 

And by Thy Wisdom Thou formedst man” (ix. 1-2). 

t Cf. Guignebert: ‘‘ Evolution des Dogmes.” 
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The phrasing is not such as to compel us to see here 
the hypostatic Wisdom which we find elsewhere ; 
but the passage undoubtedly is an indication of the 
growing tendency to associate the Wisdom and 
the Word, and to regard them as approximating 
to a personal embodiment of the Divine creative 
operations. 

There is another much-discussed passage in which 
the unknown writer of the Wisdom of Solomon 
has been suspected of speaking of the Word in 
the sense of the Philonic Logos :— 

“Thine all-powerful Word leaped from heaven out of the royal 
throne, 

A stern warrior into the midst of the doomed land” 

(xviii. 15); 
yet in this instance the very purport of the passage 
is forced and the writer’s habitual line of thought 
ignored by those whoextract the Philonic significance 
from it. The “ pseudo-Solomon’”’ is approaching 
Philo’s doctrine when he employs the Logos in a 
way which is so full of poetic personification ; but he 
seems never to have actually attained the conception 
of the Alexandrian philosopher. We have Philonism 
here, it may be conceded, in its embryonic stage ; yet 
nothing but a deeper sympathy with, and a fuller 
training in, the philosophy of Greece could bring it 
to its full legitimate development. 

But when we examine the usage of Philo we find 
that he, on his part, consistently represented the 
Logos as ‘‘ Wisdom-—expressed in action.” He had 
discovered the proofs and the presence of mind in 
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all created things and in all providence. From this 
it was an easy step for him to conclude that the 
archetype of all creation (iséa rév ised») must have 
already existed in the Mind of God. And this supreme 
archetypal idea Philo always calls the Logos—a word 
of which the closest English equivalent is ‘‘ Thought.” 
This Thought of God, this Logos, then, is regarded 
as being active in creation—an efficient mediator 
between the invisible God and His visible works. 
And it is perfectly natural that Philo, breathing the 
religious atmosphere of the Sages, should identify 
the Logos with the mediatorial Wisdom of the Old 
Testament. ‘“ According to this philosopher,” says 
an able critic, ‘‘ the relation of the Wisdom to the 
Logos is that of the source to the stream; the 
Logos is just Wisdom cometo expression. Sometimes 
he identifies the two (de Profug. i. 56).’’* Philo, 
indeed, was compelled by his lofty conception of a 
transcendant God to formulate some such doctrine 
as that of the Logos. To him God was remote from 
things material, veiled in heaven from mortal sight, 
whence a natural process of reasoning would lead him 
to hold that a truly experimental knowledge of God 
could only be obtained through the Logos who 
created the world and who is revealed in the world. 
He is loyal to his fundamental principles when he 
represents the Logos as an emanation from God 
Himself; he even speaks of the Logos in such terms 
as “‘ the first-born of God,” ‘‘ made in the image of 
God,” “‘ the eldest of the angels,” “‘ the eldest son”’ 
1 Cf. Hastings’ Dictionary of Bible, Extra, p. 283. 
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and ‘‘the many named archangel.” And, though 
he never teaches that the Logos is identical with 
God, he uniformly represents the Logos as the 
medium through which God is manifested—the 
mediator through whom God is known. 

Whether Philo held the Logos to be a Person or 
whether he identified his conception with the Wisdom 
is a question concerning which controversy has 
long raged without any very certainissues. Weshall, 
however, probably do justice to the great Alexan- 
drian if we admit that he employs the term ih three > 
varying senses. In the first-place he uses the wor 
Logos to denote the sum of the archetypal, creative 
ideas of God, regarded as impersonal forces. In 
the second place his Logos represents the earliest 
active attribute of God—His world-preserving self- 
manifestation—and here again it isimpersonal. But 
of God to man, fulfilling the same functions as the 
Hebrew Wisdom, and in this case it may be regarded 
as having crossed the border-line of personality. 

The guarded and accurate summary of a modern 
writer on this subject may well be quoted :—‘“‘ The 
Logos is the Thought of God, dwelling subjectively 
in the infinite Mind, planted out and made objective 
in the universe. The cosmos is a tissue of rational 
forces, which images the beauty, the power, the good- 
ness of its primeval fountain. The reason of man is 
this same rational force entering into consciousness, 
and held by each in proportion to the truth and 
variety of his thoughts ; and to follow it is the law 
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of righteous living. Each form which we can 
differentiate as a distinct species, each mode of 
conduct which we can treat as an injunction of reason, 
is itself a Logos, one of these innumerable thoughts 
or laws into which the universal thought may, 
through self-reflexion, be resolved. Thus, wherever 
we turn, these Words, which are really Works of 
God, confront us, and lift our minds to that uniting 
and cosmic thought which, though comprehending 
them, is itself dependent, and tells us of that im- 
penetrable BEING, from whose inexhaustible fulness 
it comes, of whose perfections it is the shadow, and 
whose splendours, too dazzling for all but the puri- 
fied intuitions of the highest souls, it at once suggests 
and veils.’’? 

The conclusion is inevitable that Philo went 
beyond the Sages of both the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha, presenting the Logos, not merely as an 
impersonal force, but actually as a mediating 

—hypostasis. Under his doctrine of the Logos he had 
led the thought of the ages concerning that truth 
which Hebrew lovers of Wisdom had so long 
followed through light and shade, until he had 
grasped the fact of a personal distinction within 
the undivided Godhead: ‘“‘ With striking vigour 
and originality of thought Philo built up a religious 
philosophy, in which the Logos is endowed with 
personality and represented as a hypostasis standing 
between God and the world ’’2 

* Drummond: ‘ Philo Judeus,”’ ii. p. 273. 

2 Fairweather in Hastings’ Dictionary of Bible, Extra, p. 283. 
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The Creed of the Sages 


In the teaching of the Sages there is much which 
should be peculiarly helpful to the modern believer. 
We cannot but be the poorer if we neglect the contri- 
bution towards the knowledge of the truth which 
has been made by a body of men so earnest, so 
thoughtful, so loyal to the older faith and yet so 
open-minded, as the Hebrew “‘ Humanists.’”” When 
we see how persistently, how whole-heartedly, they 
devoted themselves to the quest of that Wisdom 
which should teach them how to live, which should 
interpret to them the providence of God and which 
should reveal to them something of the inner life of 
God Himself, we are not only led to admire their 
spiritual fervour and their intellectual activity, but 
we willingly become learners in their schools. 
And whether we sit at the feet of the Sages who 
give their “counsel ’”’ to the crowd at the city gates of 
Jerusalem, or meditate upon the beautiful ‘‘ Praise 
of Wisdom,” or examine the teaching of the Jewish 
philosophers of Alexandria, the conviction is borne 
in upon us that through one and all of them there 
has come, in varying degrees of light and beauty, a 
timeless, invaluable message from God to the heart 
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of perplexed believers in this age of intellectual 
hesitancy and clouded faith. 

If an attempt were made to elaborate a “‘ Syste- 
matic Theology’ from the writings of the Sages it 
would prove not only a possible task, but an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one. We do not propose to 
attempt it here, but it will be well to briefly review 
what we have already noticed in passing, so that we 
may form some conception of the salient features 
and practical nature of the Creed of the Sages. 

At the outset we must emphasize the fact that the 
members of the Hokmah schools were not merely 
convinced theists, ‘they were absolutely monotheists. 
Never for a moment do they seem to have doubted, 
or even conceived the need of inquiring into, 
the fact of God. To them God is; and He is the 
Almighty, the all-Holy, the all-Wise. He is always 
conceived of by them as dwelling afar from all that 
is material and sinful. The transcendence of God 
impresses them more profoundly than His imma- 
nence ; and it was this that necessitated the bridging 
over the gulf between the Creator and the creature 
by a gradual development of the doctrine of the 
mediating Wisdom. Moreover, even when experi- 
ence presented nothing but baffling mysteries to 
these Hebrew thinkers, they never ceased to be sure— 
except for a momentary hesitation—that God doeth 
all things well. Though they were keenly alive 
to the mysteries of life and often felt that they defy 
every effort of the mind of man to interpret them, 
they firmly believed that the all-interpreting Wisdom 
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dwells with God and that, therefore, there is a valid 
reason for all that God’s providence contains. 

When the “ Humanists’’ proceed to speak of 
man they are never blind to his weakness and his 
imperfections. And, in spite of their initial bias 
towards Jewish legalism, they have a certain evangel 
oftheir own. They inevitably look upon both sin 
and salvation from the legal aspect; but they are 
perfectly consistent in holding that the only power 
that can lead a man to a saving knowledge of 
God is the heavenly Wisdom—a Wisdom that is 
always spiritual, in that it springs from the fear of 
the Lord, and always reasonable, in that it is in 
harmony with the universal conscience. In their 
presentation of the way of salvation one cannot 
help remarking a certain resemblance to the words 
of the greatest of teachers, when He said, “ This 
is life eternal, that they should know Thee, the 
only true God” (JOHN xvii. 3). 

It is scarcely necessary for us to attempt to 
recapitulate the views of the Sages regarding the 
life which the Wise Man should live as the result of 
fearing the Lord. Suffice it to say that that life 
must be ruled in every point by that “ practical 
sagacity ’’ which springs from the great religious 
motive and, ordering human conduct for high 
moral ends, leads to the highest possible gain for 
time and for eternity. 

With regard to the dark theme of death, 
however, we must consider more carefully at this 
point the progress of the Hokmah doctrine. At the 
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outset of the history of their order the Sages share 
the views which reigned in early Israel. They 
have no expectation of anything beyond the grave, 
save the colourless, joyless existence of Sheél, where 
the soul has no real fellowship with God. Yet, 
gradually, as their spiritual perception deepened, 
athwart the thick gloom of the grave there shot the 
heavenly rays of hope and a sure belief in immor- 
tality arose. They could no longer believe in a Sheél 
where good and bad dwelt as indiscriminate shades. 
And so, even in Job, we find the strivings after a 
larger hope.. The sublime assurance comes :— 

“T know that my Redeemer liveth, 

And that He shall stand up at the last upon the earth ; 


And after my skin hath been destroyed, 
Yet from my flesh shall I see God.” (xix. 25-6, R.V.). 


Even Koheleth cannot altogether escape this 
hope. 

But it is in the Alexandrian thinkers that it stands 
forth as a truth no longer capable of being doubted. 
To them it is both reasonable and sure, and able to 
afford a satisfying interpretation of life’s inequalities. 
If the Old Testament itself does not contain any 
very definite teaching upon the survival of the 
individual soul after death, the emphatic procla- 
mation of that truth is, on the other hand, the main 
contribution of the Apocryphal Sages to the religious 
belief of mankind. 

As history crept slowly on its way in preparation 
for the advent of Christ, a remarkable change came 
over men’s thoughts. In spite of the fact that even 
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the most open-minded Sages are jealous of the privi- 
leges of Israel and assert the supremacy of their law, 
the nationalism of Israel gradually gave place to 
philosophic individualism. The political visions of 
early Israel faded like the mirage of the desert 
in the monotonous Persian days, and the newer 
thought dwelt instead upon that personal immor- 
tality which is no delusive type. It only needed the 
interpreting voice of Him who brought “life and 
immortality to light ” from amid the shadows of the 
Hebrew faith to transform the belief of the later 
Sages into the “ sure and certain hope ”’ of Christian 
knowledge. 

When we proceed to search the writings of the 
Sages for the Messianic hope, which it was the dis- 
tinction of the Prophets to develop within Israel, 
we find it conspicuous by its absence. The fall of the 
monarchy and the experiences of the Exile, which 
actually gave an impulse to the Hokmah movement, 
very nearly dealt the death-blow to Messianism. The 
belief in a coming Messiah only revived in Israel 
towards the Maccabean period, in the days when 
the activity of the Sages had been transferred from 
Palestine to Egypt, and when the schools had 
turned their thoughts in new directions. Yet there 
is a real sense in which the Wisdom of God may be 
looked upon as the Messiah of the Sages. Through 
the Wisdom doctrine the Sages bore their own 
witness to the Christ who was to come. 

The Creed of the Sages may have had few articles 
in it, but they were all practical articles. Their very 
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sense of the greatness of God and their growing belief 
in the eternal destinies of the soul tended to enhance 
their consciousness of a man’s need of Wisdom. In 
their troubled times the earnest man could not 
forget that life was beset with dangers, and the chief 
concern for him would naturally be to be “‘ wise unto 
salvation.’”’ To know how to live well is always a 
great and practical necessity. And the Sages held 
that the ability both to live well and to reap the 
fullest advantages from life was enjoyed by the man 
who possessed the “‘ practical sagacity ’’ which dwells 
with the God-fearing and the intelligent. They 
were moved by an over-whelming sense of the 
necessity for a man to possess this Wisdom. 

It may be that in our day certain elements in the 
teaching of the Old Testament have become obsolete, 
and that others appeal solely to the mystic. But it 
is quite otherwise with the central doctrine of the 
Sages. No truth is more modern than that a man 
needs that “ practical sagacity’’ which arises from 
the “‘ fear of the Lord.”’ No truth could have a more 
direct bearing upon conduct. The Sages spoke true 
when they said that merchant, student, agricul- 
turalist, prince—all true, strong men need this 
Wisdom for the affairs of daily life. And such 
Wisdom cannot be dispensed with even in the 
seclusion of the home or the deeper experience of a 
man’s walk with his God. 

The Hokmah doctrine, moreover, meets a 
perennial necessity of man in its attempt to under- 
stand life and to interpret the ways of God with men. 
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And well is it for us if, like the Sages, we set out to 
solve our problems from the standpoint of a faith 
that never questions the fact of God. For then it 
will be possible for us to tread the path they trod, 
which leads the perplexed soul to God Himself for the 
elucidation of its mysteries. And if reason and faith 
go not hand in hand in search of the explanation, 
then the experiences of life and providence will 
always prove insoluble riddles. The mind of man is 
but finite, and it will surely fail when it seeks in its 
own unaided powers to penetrate the mystery of the 
Infinite and solve the riddle of the universe. At 
best it will give up the attempt and dimly hope fora 
solution in some uncertain hereafter, like the poet 
who sung :— 
“Peut-étre dans cette autre terre 


Trouve-t-on la clef du mystére 
Caché sous l’ordre universel.” 


But the mind will find rest when a man turns to 
God. In his trials the believer’s courage will rise to 
the point of victory as he exclaims :— 


“Though He slay me, yet will I trustin Him” (JoB xiii. 15) ; 


and in all his afflictions he will reply in an emphatic 
negative to the query :— 
“ Are the consolations of God too small for thee, 

And the word that dealeth gently with thee ? ’(JoB xv. 11). 


The all-interpreting Wisdom still leads to the 
trustful assurance that ‘“‘ God understandeth.” And 
so these ancient thinkers would have us whisper 
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our very doubts into the ear of God and leave our 
perplexities with Him. Their own experiences 
seem to be constantly urging the troubled heart 
to make its way to God with the restfulness of a 
faith that trusts and tries. But at the same time 
they would have us face the world as keen thinkers 
and as intensely practical men who feel something 
of the zest of life. In the Wise Man of the 
Sages the mind is awake and all the powers of 
manhood are braced for reasoned and purposeful 
living. 

If, however, Wisdom is, for all reasons, the 
supremely desirable possession of men, that Wisdom 
is at best a shadow of the glorious Wisdom of God. 
And by this time we have too close an acquaintance 
with the Sages’ teaching on the Divine Wisdom in its 
objective aspect to have any hesitation in assigning 
to it an important place in the development of 
belief. In the course of our inquiries the great 
classic passages in which the Divine Wisdom has 
been personified have been passed in review.' We 
have observed that a similar personification was 
employed in speaking of the Word (¢.g., GEN. i. 3 
and 6; PS. xxxili. 6; WISDOM xviii. 15); and it is 
well known that in the Jewish Targums the Rabbinic 
writers frequently employed the word Mem’ra in 
passages when the Old Testament original reads 
“Jehovah.”’ All such expressions of the Sages’ 
thought regarding the life and activity of God shows 

1 JOB xxviii. 12-28 ; PROV. Vili. 22-31 ; ECCLUS. I. I-IO; XxIV. 
I-I2; BARUCH ili, 28-38; WISDOM vii. 22—viii. 5, ix. 49. 
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how constantly they dwelt upon the super-human 
and personal aspects of the mediating Wisdom of 
God. Dimly seen at first, then poetically personified, 
then standing out as a distinct personality against 
the inseparable background of the life of God, they 
always discerned the Wisdom, which wrought. at 
creation and still finds his delight with the sons of 
men. 

To company with the Sages as they press forward 
in the search after the true Wisdom must, surely, 
prove an inspiration to the modern seeker after God. 
Everyone of these old-time thinkers, so varied in 
tone and thought, will have some message from 
God that will serve to instruct or encourage or 
rebuke their modern disciples. And it will be no 
small gain for a man if he should discover from the 
Sages how to think humbly and earnestly concerning 
salvation and daily life and the ever-recurring 
problems of experience. For there will most cer- 
tainly be times in the life of every man when he will 
give expression to the anguished despair of a Job, 
when he will face life in the strenuous effort after 
right-living with the Proverbialists, and when he will 
feel oppressed with the sad scepticisms of Koheleth. 
At yet other times, with the Son of Sirach, he will 
realize the beauty of the law of God; with the 
“ pseudo-Solomon ”’ he will be filled with wonder for 
the saving Wisdom of God and, with Philo, he will 
grasp the intellectual marvels of the world’s loftiest 
thoughts. Andas the message ofthe Sages thus enters 
the receptive heart, there will come along with it a 
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sure experience of the surpassing excellence and the 
soul-redeeming efficacy of that Wisdom which, in 
all ages of human history, has made men wise unto 
salvation. 

There was still a further and final stage to be 
reached in the manifestation of the Wisdom of God. 
Until that Wisdom was revealed on the very plains 
of human life the Sages would still be unsatisfied 
seekers. They awaited the Christ who was yet to 
come, and to His advent they had long pointed the 
way. The Spirit of Christ had dwelt in them, even 
as He had dwelt in the Prophets ; and little by little 
He had led the thought of earnest, yet often puzzled, 
men up to the very threshold of the final revelation 
of the Being of God and of the Will of God in the 
person and the teaching of Jesus. When the fulness 
of the time should come, then the strong, but limited, 
Creed of the Sages would open out into the Evangel 
of the New Testament. 
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The Apostles’ Debt to the Sages 


It is almost invariably the case that a literary work 
receives its colour from the author’s surroundings 
and its tone from the intellectual and moral atmo- 
sphere he breathes. This is as true of those Books 
which we separate from all others for the posses- 
sion of that indefinable quality—that evidence of 
a superhuman origin—which we call “ inspiration,” 
as it is of any other book. Hence it is always 
well to gather information concerning the cir- 
cumstances under which the Scriptures were 
penned if we are to fully understand their message. 
But it has sometimes been overlooked that the 
writers of the Books of the New Testament breathed 
the same intellectual air as that of the Alexandrian 
Sages. The moral-intellectual atmosphere of our 
Saviour’s day was impregnated with the teaching 
of the later ‘‘ Solomon” and of Philo; and it is 
only natural to expect it to influence the Books of 
the New Testament. 

The Evangelists and the literary Apostles were 
not in any genuine sense the direct disciples of the 
Sages nor of the Alexandrian philosophers; yet 
they found it impossible to present the Gospel of 
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Jesus Christ to the world without assimilating the 
eternal elements in their teaching and without 
reflecting their thought and borrowing their language 
in passage after passage. And the student of the 
Wisdom literature will find, on turning to the New 
Testament, that there are numerous undoubted 
references to the Wisdom Books and numerous, 
almost unconscious, points of indebtedness to the 
Alexandrian philosophers. 

Now, the age which preceded that of the rise of the 
Christian Writings had been one of theorizings con- 
cerning the Being of God. The Rabbis who composed 
the late Jewish Targums were in agreement with the 
Sages as to the transcendence of God and in their 
presentation of the doctrine of an intermediary, 
whom they called the Mem’ra (Word), whereas 
Philo’s solution of the problem had been achieved 
by the entirely original method of combining Greek 
and Hebrew teaching in his doctrine of the Logos. 

The teaching of the New Testament is, unquestion- 
ably, incomparably loftier and fuller than anything 
in the Old—to say nothing of Apocryphal Sages and 
Alexandrian philosophers—yet the connection be- 
tween thinkers of the new dispensation and ofthe old 
is very evident when they speak about the Wisdom 
and identify that Wisdom with the historic Christ. 

There are, in the New Testament, no actual 
quotations from the Wisdom literature, but in many 
passages its influence is so unmistakable that we 
can hardly fail to experience a deep interest in 
tracing it. 
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Setting aside for the moment the Gospel of St. 
John, we may turn first of all to the Synoptic 
Gospels to seek for traces of the Hebrew Wisdom. 
The very form of these wonderful biographies 
is sufficient to show both that they must be placed 
in a different category to the Hokmah literature 
and that the thought of the Sages would, more 
probably, be reflected in the doctrinal books of the 
New Testament. Still there are references to Wisdom, 
even in the Synoptic Gospels, sufficiently clear to 
merit at least a passing notice. 

One of the earliest of these allusions to Wisdom 
occurs at the time when our Lord had to face the 
deliberate opposition of the Pharisees. In their 
rejection of Christ the men of His generation had 
revealed their utter lack of spiritual insight. 
John the Baptist was to them no more than 
an ascetic possessed by the power of evil; and 
Jesus was contemptuously repudiated by them as 
a “ friend of publicans and sinners.’ The Master 
could do little more than utter a forceful rebuke 
to them. In tersely worded sentences He declared 
that His opponents were taking up their stand 
amongst the “‘fools.”” The capacity to discern, 
to understand, to trust, was lacking in their hearts. 
The unwise, they !—yet, said He, ‘‘ Wisdom is 
justified of all her children.”’ (Luke vii. 35 etc). The 
saying may be no more than a faint echo of the 
teaching of the Sages, yet our Lord is here almost 
certainly adopting that method of personifying the 
Wisdom of God which they had made familiar. 
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A deeper interest attaches to the saying of our Lord 
when conversing with the lawyer who had resented 
His reflections upon his class. Our Lord’s words 
are these: ‘“‘ Therefore also said the wisdom of God, 
I will send unto them prophets and apostles, and 
some of them they shall kill and persecute” (Luke 
xi. 49). It is not easy to discover the exact meaning 
of the phrase employed. Many have been under 
the impression that Jesus was quoting from a lost 
work known as ‘‘ The Wisdom of God’’; others 
have seen an allusion to thoughts underlying various 
passages in the Apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon ; 
but neither suggestion is probable. Our Lord seems, 
however, to have used the phrase ‘‘ The Wisdom of 
God ” in the very sense in which it was used in the 
“Praise of Wisdom” and in the work of the latter 
“Solomon,” as referring to the Divine providence 
of Jehovah, which had sent the Prophets to the 
Hebrew Church and which in all ages had made 
known the eternal ‘‘ counsel ’” of God; and His 
thought and language go far to set the seal of His 
approval upon the teaching of Israel’s thinkers 
regarding the Divine Wisdom.’ 

Apart from our Lord’s own words there are not a 
few phrases in the Gospel of St. Luke which come 
to us as unmistakable echoes of the Wisdom of 
Solomon. It must suffice us to give a single 
illustration of this, from among many. We select a 
phrase in which the Apocryphal writer makes the 
heavenly Wisdom say : 

™ Cf. also Mat. xi. 25. 
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“In swaddling clothes was I nursed, and with ties wi fi 
vii. 4 
words which at once recall the Evangelist’s description 
of the birth of Jesus Christ. And whether such remini- 
scences of the Wisdom literature be intentional or 
merely the result of contemporary modes of thought, 
they are numerous enough to show that the Synoptic 
Evangelists wrote under the influence of the Sages. 
It is, however, in the writings of St. Paul that we 
find the earliest marked evidence of the influence of 
the Hokmah literature upon Christian thought. St. 
Paul was a scholar and a theologian; he moved in 
an intellectual world which was not unlike that of 
Philo and the Alexandrians ; and there can be little 
doubt that he was at least acquainted with the 
Wisdom of Solomon. His loyalty to the Hebrew 
Scriptures is everywhere apparent and he shares with 
the Sages a belief in the Divine origin and unequalled 
excellence of the revelation made to the fathers. Yet, 
like the Sages, he displayed that open-mindedness 
which enabled him to recognize and appreciate what 
was true in the thought of other peoples. Sucha man 
as St. Paul would be one of the last to underrate 
the Apocryphal Wisdom works. Hence the unmis- 
takable resemblances of St. Paul’s language to 
passages in the Wisdom of Solomon will occasion 
no surprise ; and these resemblances, too numerous 
for us to trace here in the detail they deserve, will 
be evident to every reader of the Epistles.‘ But 


* A few illustrations may here be given: 
(1) “She glorified her noble birth in that it is given her to live 
With God” (vill. 3). ‘Cin Col ay sng: 
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still more important than occasional resemblances in 
language is that fact that St. Paul gathers up the 
best of the older teaching and presents it under a 
pronouncedly Christian colour. 

St. Paul held, in a definitely Christian sense, the 
Wisdom doctrine of the Sages in both its aspects. 
Like the Sages he would have the Christian direct 
his life reasonably, with earnest purpose and for 
highest ends. He even employs the word “‘ Wise”’ of 
the man who is living for the best. Thus he reminds 
Timothy that the Holy Scriptures are able to make 
him “ wise unto salvation.’”’ (2 TIM. iii. 15) } and to 
the Ephesians he writes :—‘‘ Look, therefore, care- 
fully how ye walk, not as unwise, but as wise”’ (v. 
15). And in this respect St. Paul is closely followed 
by St. James when he writes to the scattered Hebrews 
of the Christian Churches: “‘ Who is wise and under- 
standing among you? Let him shew by his good 
life his works in meekness of wisdom ”’ (iii. 13). 

The main Wisdom-passage of St. Paul, however, 
is found in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
- apostle, in that passage, cannot hide his contempt 
for the merely secular wisdom, the intellectual 
conceit, the philosophic self-satisfaction of the 
Greeks. All that type of wisdom which rose up in 
arrogant opposition to the humble submission of 


(2) ‘‘ Through wisdom were they saved” (i. 18). Cf. Eph. ii. 8. 

(3) ‘Wisdom delivered out of troubles those that waited on 
Her (x. 9). Cl Coli. 13. 

(4) ‘“ An image of his goodness”’ (vii. 26). Cf. Col. i. 15. 

Compare also Col. i. 16, i. 17 and 1 Cor. i. 24 with Wisdom x. 1-2, 
“£7 and 1. 3. 
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the believing soul to Christ was, in St. Paul’s view, 
a fatal illusion and a despicable mockery. And so 
it ever must be to the Christian. Through the wisdom 
which is nothing more than intellectual pride no soul 
can be saved. Salvation cometh not by way of 
intellectual attainment ; nor is it the product of 
human knowledge. “The world by ts wisdom 
knew not God’’—is the phrase in which the Apostle 
tersely describes the failure of Greek philosophy to 
rescue one perishing soul or to give spiritual satis- 
faction to the seeker after God. He has nosympathy 
with the professional teacher who does not derive 
his authority and his message direct from God. He 
cries, in words that sound like a challenge to the un- 
spiritual intellectuals of history to produce the 
“evidences ”’ of their systems of thought : “‘ Where 
is the wise? where is the scribe ? where is the 
disputer of this world?’ And he adds the answering 
query, ‘‘ Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of 
the world ?’’ But the wisdom which he here so 
uncompromisingly denounces is not the Wisdom which 
the Sages sought and praised. Those earnest and 
thoughtful men had taken their place along with the 
Prophets in pointing the way to the coming of Christ, 
and St. Paul could scarcely have been indifferent to 
their importance in this respect. It is, rather, the 
western intellectualism—so cold, so arrogant, so 
materialistic—that repelled him and aroused his 
contempt. And one can surely detect a strain of 
subtle sarcasm in the words :—‘‘ Greeks seek after 
wisdom.”” Wisdom of the hard, Grecian type was, 
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to him, as nothing, or worse than nothing, when 
contrasted with the experimental knowledge of 
Christ crucified—which had, in his own experience and 
in that of countless multitudes, proved to be “ the 
power of God unto salvation.”’ St. Paul is faithful 
to that article in the creed of the Sages which 
declared that the true Wisdom must have a spiritual 
basis. He held that intellectualism is worthless as 
compared with the ability to live well which springs 
out of the “‘ fear of the Lord.”” Yet St. Paul believes 
with all his heart in Wisdom—a Wisdom which God 
alone can give. Ofthis Wisdom he writes : ‘‘ Howbeit 
we speak wisdom among the perfect (z.e., these who 
are initiated into the faith-life), yet not a wisdom of 
this world . . . but we speak God’s wisdom 
in a mystery.”’ There is a Wisdom, then, God-given 
and coming through the experience of Christ’s power 
to save ; and this is a thing greatly to be desired and 
earnestly to be sought after. ‘“‘ If any man thinketh 
that he is wise among you ‘in this world, let him 
become a fool that he may become wise. For the 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with God” 
(I COR. iii. 18-9). And he goes so far as to pray for 
his fellow-believers that ‘‘the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ . . . may give unto you a spirit 
of wisdom” (EPH. i. 17 etc.). 

It is, therefore, the belief of St. Paul, as it was of 
the Sages, that a man must possess this subjective 
Wisdom, if he is to control his life for highest ends 
and for truest advantages ; and he makes it plain 
that the Salvation of Jesus Christ is able to produce 
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in a man all that “‘ practical sagacity ’’ which the 
“ Humanists ”’ extolled. 

St. Paul, too, believes in the Wisdom of God in its 
Divine and objective sense. Laying hold upon the 
conception of the Divine Wisdom as presented by 
the Sages, he points to the Christ of history and 
proclaims Him to be that very Wisdom. ‘“ Jesus 
Christ,’ he declares, ‘“‘ was made unto us wisdom 
from God”’; and with a worthy pride in the Gospel 
which had been entrusted to him he writes—‘‘ We 
preach Christ crucified . . . Christ the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God.’’ 

If St. Paul in moments of exultation, as he sought 
to tell of the Being of God, could write in glowing 
phrases: ‘“‘O the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God” (ROM. x1. 33), 
and could speak of the Gospel which it was his lot 
to proclaim as “the manifold wisdom of God,” he 
never wandered from the belief that the Christ of 
history, in whose face was visible the exceeding 
glory of God, was also in His own person the very 
Wisdom of God incarnate. 

Further than this, readers of the Epistle to the 
Colossians (i. 13-17) are aware that the language 
used by St. Paul bears a remarkably close resem- 
blance to certain passages in the Apocryphal 
Wisdom of Solomon—a resemblance due possibly 
to a haunting recollection of the well-known words 
of the popular work, or possibly to a common 
indebtedness of both writers to the literary phrase- 
ology of contemporary religious thought. When we 
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piece together a few of the sayings of the “‘ pseudo- 
Solomon ”’ we are able to construct such a description 
of the Divine Wisdom as this : 
“‘ She glorified her noble birth in that it is given her to live with 
God, 
And the sovereign Lord of all loved her ”’ (viii. 3). 
“For she is an effulgence from everlasting light, 


And an unspotted mirror of the working of God, 
And an image of his goodness . . . ” (vii. 26). 


“O God of the fathers and Lord who keepest mercy, 
Who madest all things by Thy Word, 
And by Thy Wisdom framedst man ... ” (ix. 1-2). 


“The Spirit of the Lord hath filled the world, 
And that which holdeth all things together hath knowledge 
of my voice” (i. 7). 
After this let the student say if there is not more 
than an accidental echo in the glorious Pauline 
passage :— 

“Translated into the Kingdom of the Son of His love—who 
is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all creation, 
for in him were all things created and in him all things con- 
Sst ~ (COE: -1.. 13-17). 

We might pursue the subject further still, by 
turning to the great doctrinal letter to the Romans. 
There we should discover that the celebrated passage 
on universal human corruption (i. 18-32) and the 
parable of the Potter and the clay (ix. 19-23) both 
betray an unmistakable indebtedness to the Wisdom 
of Solomon. * 

* Cf. Romans Inter. Critical Commentary, pp. 51-2, 267-9. St. 
Paul does not quote from ‘‘ Wisdom,” but there is a literary in- 


debtedness and a real community of thought, strikingly evident 
when compared with wispom, chap. xii-xiv. 
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And if St. Paul were the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, his indebtedness to the Book of Wisdom 
would be still greater. Strong reasonings, however, 
go to show that the Epistle, which is anonymous in 
all early MSS.', was certainly not St. Paul’s work, 
and may very probably have come from the pen of the 
eloquent Alexandrian Apollos. If this be the case, 
it will be all the easier to understand why there 
should be so clear an echo of the description of the 
Wisdom of God from WIsDoM, vii. 26, in the Christian 
writer’s words about the Christ of God who was the 
“ effulgence of his glory and the very image of his 
substance’”’ (HEB. i. 3). 

To Philo of Alexandria, also, St. Paul seems to 
be under obligations in language andin thought. A 
comparison of his works with those of Philo discloses 
the fact that Philo had already assigned to the Logos 
a precisely similar place to that which is taken in 
St. Paul’s Epistles by Christ, when, for instance, he 
speaks of the Logos as ‘‘ the Son of God,’ and as 
“the Rock in the wilderness.” 

In the case of the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, it is still more easily demonstrable that 
he was acquainted with the works of Philo. The 
well-known passage which reads: ‘“‘ The Word 
of God is living, and active, and sharper than any 
two-edgeds word ”’ (iv. 12, etc.) would in itself be 
enough to establish the writer’s acquaintance with 
Philo’s teaching. The Word, in this passage, is not 
the personal Logos of Philo; yet so evidently does 

2 Ins WA. Be C.K sete. 
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it reflect the thought of the Alexandrian philosopher 
that Clement of Rome could apply the closing phrase 
of the verse to God Himself. Numerous passages, 
moreover, might be cited to show verbal resem- 
blances as well as similarity of thought. Writing 
upon these points of indebtedness Dr. Farrar has said: 
“Even in the general structure and style of the 
Epistle there are not only a multitude of phrases 
and expressions which are common to the writer 
with Philo, but we notice in both the same perpetual 
interweaving of argument with exhortation; the 
same methods of referring to and dealing with the Old 
Testament ; the same exclusive prominence of the 
Hebrew people ; the same sternness of tonein isolated 
passages ; and thesame general turns of phraseology ”’ 
(Camb. Bible on ‘“‘ Hebrews”’ p. xlv-vi). He then 
quotes instance after instance in which the New 
Testament author uses language which can be clearly 
paralleled from the works of Philo; but he concludes 
by saying: ‘“‘ while these passages positively demon- 
strate the writer’s familiarity with Philo, his general 
theology and his method of treating the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole are totally unlike those of the great 
Alexandrian theosophist.”’ 

There is an equally marked resemblance between 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Wisdom 
of Solomon—a resemblance which would be 
perfectly intelligible if the Epistle to the Hebrews 
came from the pen of the eloquent Alexandrian 
Christian, Apollos, who could not fail to be deeply 
versed in the most famous Wisdom Book of his native 
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city, as well as in the attractive philosophy of the 
renowned teacher of its great university. 

Still further points of indebtedness to the Wisdom 
writers in thought and in language may be traced in 
both the Epistle of St. James and in the Apocalypse.* 
Time after time, indeed, as we read the New Testa- 
ment, we come upon phrases that awaken recollections 
of the Wisdom works, till we feel that the Christian 
writers were most assuredly acquainted not only with 
the canonical Sages but also with their Apocryphal 
successors. 

Thus the Wisdom movement had no unimportant 
part in determining the conceptions of the earliest 
Christian writers and in moulding their language. 
The Apostles of our Lord lived in a world in which 
the teaching of the Sages of all periods was too well- 
known to be ignored and in which their influence was 
too strong to be avoided. And for the Christian 
reader of to-day it will surely appear that a certain 
seal of approval was set even upon the non-can- 
onical writings when men inspired by the Spirit 
of God made so large a use of them and applied 
so great a part of their contents to our Lord 
Himself. Jesus was to them in very truth “ the 
Wisdom of God.” But at the same time the thought 
of the New Testament writers, with their personal 
experience of the power of the crucified Christ, so 
far transcends anything in the Apocryphal writings 
that nothing can account for its unique power save 
the working of the Holy Spirit of God. 


* In JAMES i. 5, iii. 17. In REVELATION Vv. 12, vii. 12, xvii. 9. 
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THE Gospel of St. John occupies a place by itself 
amongst the Books of the New Testament. It 
differs from the three Synoptic Gospels almost as 
markedly as it differs from any other Book of the 
Christian Scriptures. And it is unique amongst 
them for its Prologue, which forms so remarkable 
a link between the teaching of the Alexandrian 
philosophers and the Evangel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that con- 
troversy has long raged around the questions of the 
authorship of this Prologue and the date of its com- 
position. And this controversy has been carried 
on all the more eagerly in that essential doctrines of 
the Christian faith are bound up with the question 
of its genuineness. No less a doctrine than that of 
the divinity of Christ is at issue ; and therefore, not 
infrequently the attitude of controversialists has been 
determined less by the force of relevant arguments 
than by the bias given to them by their spiritual 
relationship to the central Figure of the Gospel. 
The reader who looks upon Jesus as no more than 
the human Prophet of Galilee will conclude that the 
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Prologue is the production of a thinker who had little 
in common with the Evangelist. But the student 
who sees proofs of the divinity of Christ in the whole 
record of His life and work will conclude that St. 
John could scarcely have penned a more logical 
Prologue to the narrative which follows it. And 
every thoughtful reader of the Scriptures to-day 
will consider it a duty to acquaint himself with the 
arguments which are advanced for or against the 
Johannine authorship in order to remove from his 
mind any lurking doubts on the subject which might 
influence his conception of our Lord. This is not 
the place, however, in which we can enter upon a 
discussion of the Prologue. We shall here assume 
that the reader has accepted it as the work of St. 
John, the same who also wrote the Gospel, and we 
shall study it in order to see, among other things, 
how marked is the contrast as well as the resemblance 
between the thought of the Sages and that of the 
Evangelist. 

If the stored-up Wisdom of the Hebrew ‘‘ Human- 
ists’’ and the developed doctrinal belief of the 
Alexandrian philosophers has anywhere made an 
impression upon the thought of Christendom it has 
most certainly done so through the mind and work of 
St. John. Or we may put the case otherwise and 
say that it was St. John, the disciple who leaned 
upon Jesus’ breast, who possessed that spiritual 
insight and that intellectual appreciation which 
enabled him to see how all that was noblest and 
purest and truest in the teaching of practical and 
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thoughtful believers in other ages found its highest 
fulfilment in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 

In the Prologue, St. John sums up his teaching 
regarding Jesus, and the outstanding feature of this 
summary is his emphatic assertion that Jesus and the 
Logos are one andthesame. The Prologue contains 
only eighteen brief verses; yet into it St. John has 
crystallized everything that his experience and his 
thought had taught him regarding the Master. 

Settled conclusions, however, are hardly yet 
reached as to the extent of St. John’s indebtedness 
to Philo. At one time it was generally admitted 
that the Prologue derived its conception of Christ 
as the Logos directly from the great Alexandrian ; 
but many scholars drew back from this view when 
German theologians of the Tiibingen School used 
the admission to combat the authenticity of the 
Gospel. Yet the resemblances are so unmistakable 
that St. John’s indebtedness to Philo could only be 
disregarded by those whom prejudice prevented from 
seeing that the Spirit of God is capable of enriching 
Christian thought from non-canonical as well as from 
canonical Works. 

St. John’s indebtedness to the Hebrew Sages 
is scarcely open to question ; but it is of importance 
to notice that his connection with the Hokmah 
teaching may be traced through the philosophy of 
Alexandria. In a sense which we must be careful 
neither to exaggerate nor to underrate, Philo is the 
intellectual and philosophical master of the author 
of the Prologue to the fourth Gospel. And we do 
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not hesitate to say that St. John has the distinction 
of being amongstthe foremost of Christian thinkers to 
lay hold of certain ideas which occupied a prominent 
place in the philosophy of Philo of Alexandria and 
to make the reverent speculations of believers of other 
days subservient to the most hallowed interests of 
the Christian Church. Yet St. John’s teaching is not 
the mere natural outcome of the thought of Hebrew 
““Humanists’’ and Alexandrian philosophers.* 
It is rooted therein; but there is an entirely new 
element in it. We should, indeed, put the case in 
a correct light if we were to say that every reader of 
St. John, who is already acquainted with Philo, will 
recognize Philo in St. John, but that no student of 
Philo, who really understands the Christian Evangel, 
would ever pretend to find St. John in Philo. If St. 
John breathes the same intellectual atmosphere as 
that which Philo breathed, he has none the less 
entirely escaped from the intellectual and spiritual 
haze which surrounded the Alexandrian theo- 
sophist. 

It was the task of St. John, whether he performed 
it deliberately or unconsciously, to gather up what 
was of abiding worth in the doctrine of Philo and his 
contemporaries, and to show that it applied to Jesus 
of Nazareth and to none but Jesus. It is, moreover, 
through the writings of the Christian Apostle that 
all that was eternally true in Alexandrian specula- 
tions concerning the nature of the Logos has been 
inshrined in the imperishable doctrines of the Chris- 


* Cf. Westcott, Gospel of St. John, Introd. p. 18. 
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tian faith. St. John takes up the teaching of Philo 
concerning the Logos and identifies the Logos with 
Jesus of Nazareth; and in doing this he renders 
the Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos imperishable. 
But he lays hold of truths which never came within 
the intellectual or spiritual apprehension of Philo 
when he deliberately teaches the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. 

On the other hand the impulse which Philo had 
given to an intellectual conception of the Godhead 
ebbed away, when it was kept aloof from Christian 
faith, losing itself in all the fantastic vagaries of the 
Gnostic heresies until at length its vitality became 
utterly spent. But St. John, by means of his 
luminous Prologue, has conserved all that is of 
worth in Philo’s contribution to the knowledge of 
God, and has caused it to live for all ages to come by 
identifying the Logos with Jesus of Nazareth. 

We are very far from reckoning St. John amongst 
the voluntary disciples of Philo, and we are not 
even persuaded that he was consciously indebted to 
the writings of the Alexandrian philosopher. But 
he proved himself susceptible to the currents of 
thought that emanated from Alexandria and stirred 
the intellectual life of devout men throughout the 
Roman Empire. He was no narrow-minded Jew. 
With a remarkable eagerness he responded to the 
larger conceptions which emanated from the schools. 
The thought of the age laid hold upon him until he 
impressed its speculative ideas to do service to the 
Christian’s conception of the Christ whom the Sages 
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had foreseen as surely as, if less clearly than, any 
of Israel’s Prophets. 

If St. John, then, is so closely connected with the 
line of thought which we have traced through 
Hebrew Sages and Apocryphal writers and Alex- 
andrian philosophers, we must be prepared to 
point out evidences of it in his writings. And to 
the student who knows anything of the Wisdom 
of Solomon, it will be at once evident that the 
Prologue to the Gospel has very close affinities with 
that early masterpiece. As he reads the strong and 
confident utterances of the Christian Apostle 
reminiscences of the words of the anonymous 
Wisdom-writer will steal into his mind, and he will 
trace parallel after parallel between the ‘‘ Word ”’ 
of St. John and the “ Wisdom” of the “‘ pseudo- 
Solomon.” Let us glance at a few of these parallels. 


“In the beginning . . . the Word was with God” 
(JOHN i. 1). 
“With Thee is wisdom . . . present when Thou wast 


making the world ”’ (wisp. ix. 9). 


“All things . . . made by him” (JOHN i. 3). 
an artificer of the things that are’”’ (WIsD. viii. 6). 
“The light shineth in darkness ; and the darkness overcame 
it not” (JOHN i. 5 marg.). 
“ Wisdom is radiant and fadeth not away ; 
Against Wisdom evil doth not prevail” 
(WISD. vi. 12, vii. 30). 
\ The true light”’ (JoHN i. 9g). 
“I chose to have her rather than light” (wisp. vii. 10). 
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“ As many as received him ; {to them he gave the right to 
become children of God” (JOHN i. 12). 

“Passing into holy souls 
She maketh men friends of God” (wisp. vii. 27). 


“Who ever gained knowledge of Thy counsel except Thou 


“He hath declared him” (JOHN i. 18). 
gavest wisdom” (WISD. ix. 17). 


But in all these cases we cannot help being struck 
by the vital distinction between the Wisdom of the 
Apocryphal writer and the Word of St. John. To 
the Alexandrian writer Wisdom was, indeed, to all 
practical intents a person, and possessed of a Divine 
nature. To St. John “the word was God,” and 
this difference of view constitutes an absolutely 
vital difference. St. John is spiritually miles ahead 
of his predecessor ; and nothing could explain this 
outdistancing of earlier thinkers except the fact that 
in the Prophet of Nazareth St. John had found the 
Christ, and in Him had recognized the incarnation 
of all that Sages wrote of and the Prophets hoped for. 

But the resemblances between the work of St. 
John and that of the earlier writer are not limited 
to the Prologue. A similarity of thought as well 
as of language may be constantly noted as- we 
peruse the Gospel. A few striking parallels will 
prove sufficient to illustrate this. Let us take the 
following :— 


“Wisdom. . . remaining in herself, reneweth all things” 


. To have life in himself”’ (JOHN v. 26). 
(WISD. vii. 27). 
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“If a man keep my word he shall never see death” 
(JOHN viii. 51). 


“To give heed to her laws confirmeth incorruption ” 
(WIsD. vi. 18). 


“ The Holy Spirit whom the Father will send” (JOHN xiv. 26). 
“Sentest Thy Holy Spirit from on high” (Wisp. ix. 17). 


“This is eternal life, that they should know Thee” 
(JOHN xvii. 3). 


“To know Thy dominion is the root of immortality ”’ 
(WISD. xv. 3). 


In such passages the Christ of St. John and the 
Wisdom of the Sage occupy identical positions and 
are described in almost identical phraseology. 

The Works, it is true, are on a different level ; and 
a common estimate of the two Books has expressed 
this difference by looking upon the Wisdom 
of Solomon as lying on the border-line of “ inspir- 
ation,’’ whereas the Gospel has always been cherished 
with reverence and love as the very ‘‘ Word of 
God.” Yet the thought of the two writers is 
so similar that it is possible to obtain a very 
definite indication of what the actual doctrine of 
St. John would be if we adopt the plan of reading 
“Christ ’? wherever the Alexandrian Sage wrote 
“Wisdom.” And these close resemblances cannot 
be set down to chance. St. John undoubtedly 
knew the Wisdom of Solomon and _ breathed 
the atmosphere which its author helped to create. 

The indebtedness of the Evangelist to Philo is 
almost as direct and unmistakable as it is to the 
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“pseudo-Solomon.” So able a scholar as Bishop 
Westcott, indeed, thought otherwise. He em- 
phatically states that the doctrine of St. John is 
“not intelligible as an application or continuation 
of the teaching of Philo.”’* But his view has not 
been very widely accepted, nor is it borne out by 
an examination of the facts. 

It is, certainly, quite possible that St. John’s use 
of “‘ the Word,” rather than ‘“‘ Wisdom,” to designate 
the pre-existent Christ, may be duetoa natural hesita- 
tion to employ, in reference to the Son of God, a word 
which is so markedly of the feminine gender as the 
Hebrew term Hokmah; but it is far more likely 
to be due to the fact that the term Logos had become 
indispensable as an expression of the speculative 
religious thought of the day. The word itself was 
the gift of Greek philosophy ; but Philo had enriched 
and embellished it. From Alexandria it had passed 
into the current phraseology of Palestine. And the 
natural inference is that St. John has, with clear 
insight and deep reverence, laid hold of the term 
Logos and used it to express the teaching of his 
Master regarding His own Person. 

In the Prologue St. John uses the word Logos not 
merely in the sense in which the Old Testament 
writers use ‘‘the Word.’”’ He concentrates into it all 
that his own experience and thought had taught 
him concerning the Lord Jesus, and at the same time 
his usage is in harmony with that of Philo. The 
view of Christ which St. John gives us in the Prologue 

* Gospel of St. John, Introd. p. 18. 
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is pre-eminently the Christian view. The Logos is 
Divine and yet he is a distinct Person within the 
indivisible life of the Deity. Hypostatisation, 
pure and simple, is found here. The Logos is 
represented as co-existent with God from all 
eternity. “In the beginning was the Logos, and 
the Logos was with God, and the Logos was God,” is 
a saying which is almost daring in the bold con- 
fidence of its assertions ; but it is too lucid to admit 
of any dubious interpretation. Equally clear are 
the statements that the Logos was operative at 
creation and was manifested in the Incarnation. 
“ All things were made by Him.’’—“* And the Logos 
became flesh and dwelt among us.”’ 

What the writer of the eighth chapter of the Book 
of Proverbs groped after, what the author of the 
Wisdom of Solomon firmly anticipated, that 
St. John sets forth in concise and unambiguous terms. 
The growing speculation of the Hebrew race con- 
cerning the manner in which a transcendent God 
could work in things material has at length reached 
the climax. The riddle which baffled thinkers in 
the past has been completely solved. The Word 
—and therefore, the Wisdom—dwelt amongst men, 
and they “ beheld his glory, glory as of the only 
begotten from the Father,’ in the Person of Jesus 
of Nazareth, the incarnate Son of God. 

It is not difficult to imagine how St. John would 
come to make this identification of Jesus with the 
philosophical conception of the Logos. Through- 
out three eventful years of personal intimacy, years 
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unparalleled in human history, St. John had walked 
with Jesus, beholding proofs of His superhuman 
power, pondering those words which seem to come 
from the very heart of God, and gaining an ever 
deepening insight into the Person of his Master. 
Subsequent to the tragedy of the Crucifixion and 
the overwhelmingly certain fact of the Resurrection 
of Jesus, St. John enjoyed a long life, crowded with 
evangelistic activities, yet affording the opportunity 
so necessary for meditation upon the facts of the 
Christ who was spiritually with him still. And 
St. John’s thoughts of the Master, upon whose 
breast he had leaned, were of no narrow, prejudiced 
type. His mind was open to the lofty thought of 
the West and was influenced by the teaching of the 
great university centre of the East. Philo’s specu- 
lations had made the doctrine of the Logos familiar 
to the intellectual world in which Christianity had 
its birth. Hence St. John was yielding to an 
intellectual and spiritual necessity when, in his 
Prologue to the Gospel, he indentified the Logos 
with the crucified and risen Christ and presented Him 
as eternal, pre-existent, transcending humanity, 
operating at Creation, possessing the absolute 
plentitude of grace and truth, and enjoying oneness 
with God Himself. 

The doctrine of the Logos is not confined to the 
Prologue to the Gospel, although it is the unique 
theme of the Prologue. In the Epistle which 
accompanied the Gospel and served as its intro- 
duction to the Churches, St. John writes in lucid 
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phrases of the Divine Word. ‘“ That which was 
from the beginning . . . concerning the Logos 
of life’’ (I JOHN i. 1) forms the opening phrase of 
the letter; and the closing chapter contains a 
statement round which the central battle of textual 
criticism in reference to the trinitarian position has 
been waged: ‘“‘ There are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Logos, and the Holy Spirit ”’ 
(I JOHN v. 7). 

The doctrine which St. John thus presents in its 
definite dogmatic form in the Gospel and in the 
Epistle had already taken hold of him when, some 
twenty or thirty years earlier, he had described 
the visions of Patmos. In the vision of the Rider 
of the White Horse (REV. xix. 11-16), under which 
figure we see the victorious Christ, our Lord is 
described as being ‘‘ arrayed in a garment sprinkled 
with blood and his name is called the Word of God 
(the Logos of God) ’’—and this one phrase of the 
Apocalypse is amply sufficient to show that St. 
John already held the doctrine which he states so 
emphatically in the Prologue to the Gospel. The 
passage is undoubtedly ‘‘connected with the 
Johannine Logos doctrine, were it only in the form 
of a mysterious indication of the watchword of the 
new theology. It in any case contains the idea of 
pre-existence,’’! 

Readers of St. John have not failed to see in him 
a sincere and open-minded Palestinian Jew, whose 
writings are all linked on to the sacred Scriptures of 


* Cf, Professor A. Scott, Century Bible, quoting from Holtzmann. 
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the Jewish Church. But they have not always 
realized that the use of the term Logos was, in his 
day, as familiar in Palestinian circles as it was in 
Alexandrian. So familiar was it, indeed, that St. 
John was under no necessity to explain the term, 
as he would be if it were an intrusion into the thought 
of the Christian community. The word was there, 
ready coined for his use, and he naturally laid hold 
upon it to express his conception of the pre-incarnate 
Saviour. And in doing this he was, we must insist, 
certainly under obligations to Philo. The Prologue, 
“‘in spite of the majestic originality ’”’ of its phrasing, 
is of such a nature that “ suggestions of Philo have 
been traced in almost every word.’’* But the 
Apostle’s hand has been equally free in borrowing 
and in rejecting. He has shown a skill in adaptation 
which is at least one indication of the “ inspiration ” 
of his work. In his attitude to Philo’s teaching he 
has acted entirely without prejudice; and the 
facts seem to be that he has borrowed as much as, and 
no more than, was needful in order to present in a 
Christian light the current doctrine of the Logos. 

But there are, at the same time, marked differences 
between the Alexandrian and the Christian doctrine 
which must be clearly noted. Philo had employed 
the term ‘“‘ Logos’’ to represent the activity and 
self-manifestation of God Himself; St. John on the 
contrary always uses it of the incarnate Son. And 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, so inseparable from 

* Cf. Professor A. Jilicher of Marburg, in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
Bible, ‘‘ Logos.” 
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Christianity, would have been entirely hostile to 
the whole system of Philo. The gulf which lies 
between the cold abstraction of the Alexandrian 
theosophist and the gracious Personality pictured by 
the disciple whom Jesus loved is thus both wide and 
deep, even though this gulf is bridged over by a 
community of ideas. But if St. John has formed his 
own conception of the Master as the outcome of his 
personal experience and by means of a Spirit-guided 
insight, yet he has so much in common with the 
thought of Philo that the terms and the conceptions 
of Philo were not only the necessary vehicle of ex- 
presssion for his own thoughts, but constituted the 
speculative counterpart of his Gospel narrative. 

St. John, then, had discovered the truth towards 
which for centuries religious thinkers had been feeling 
their way in the attempt to worthily represent the 
self-manifestation of God. The necessity for postu- 
lating a person who should be regarded as Divine, 
yet as distinct from God, had confronted Hebrew 
Sage and Greek philosophers alike. St. John was 
the first Christian teacher to point out to men, not 
that the Wisdom and the Word were one—for that 
had already been done—but that the Word, and 
therefore the Wisdom, must be identified with the 
historic Jesus, as the Incarnate Son of God. 

In all this, the contrast between the sublime 
confidence and assurance of the Evangelist and the 
hesitations and contradictions of non-Christian 
thought in the schools of Alexandria, and even more 
so in the subsequent speculations of the Gnostics, 
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is everywhere apparent. The Sages always seem 
unsatisfied in heart and mind. Philo has no con- 
sistent doctrine to present to the world. But an 
altogether different state of things appears in the 
quiet, unassailable confidence of the Christian 
Apostle as he writes concerning the Word as of one 
whom he had seen and heard, and whom he knew 
to be, not only the Divine Lord of glory, but also the 
Friend and Saviour of man. 

The teaching of the Evangelist has become the 
possession of the Christian Church. The whole 
process of Divine Revelation is open to us to-day 
in its majestically slow, yet sure, movement towards 
completion. And as we look back upon the long 
line of Hebrew Sages, of devout thinkers in post- 
exilic Israel and of cultured philosophers in the 
intellectual milieu of Alexandria, we realize that these 
men must, on their different levels, be ranked side 
by side with the Prophets who were ever “ searching 
what time or what manner of time the Spirit of 
Christ which was in them did point unto, when it 
testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and 
the glories that should follow them” (1 PETER 1.11). 
Their work had less of glamour about it, for it lay 
more strictly within the limits of intellectual 
activity. But they paved the way by which men 
journeyed to a full recognition of the necessity for 
personal distinctions within the Godhead. And 
when at length the fulness of the times was come, 
Christian Apostles were able to see a greater glory 
in the Person of the Lord when they recognized in 
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the historic Jesus ‘‘ the Wisdom of God ” and “‘ the 
Word of God.”’ In His own Person our Lord satisfied 
the age-long need of thoughtful believers and presented 
in its perfected form all that the mind of man had 
discovered to be necessary regarding the life of God. 
“No man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
He hath revealed him” (JOHN i. 18). 
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Conclusion 


It is impossible to study the Old Testament, to 
estimate its literary beauties and its lofty message, 
without an admiration which amounts well-nigh 
to enthusiasm gaining possession of us. We See in 
it the unique products of a nation’s intelligence and 
of a nation’s religion, and the guiding hand of God 
has touched it from first to last with a glory that 
is not of this world. 

As a literature and judged upon ordinary literary 
standards, it excites our wonder by its general ex- 
cellence, its great variety and its unparalleled beauty. 
But on the score of its contents it possesses an intrinsic 
worth for the things of the spirit which not only 
enables it to outrival the literary productions of all 
other nations andstand forth as THE religious liter- 
ature of the world, but which has compelled men of 
all ages to speak of it as the “inspired”’ word of 
God. There may not be any definite consensus of 
opinion as to what exactly is meant by the word 
“inspired ’’; but there is no other word that can be 
used. And we are all agreed that the Spirit of 
eternal truth was leading the Hebrew people in life 
and thought and spiritual experience in such a way 
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that the will of God was revealed to them through 
their national history and by the instrumentality 
of their religious leaders. Wesee the hand of Godin 
the long historic process of Israel’s evolution as a 
nation and in her sad decline. We hear the music 
of God in the words of her Psalmists and we catch 
the voice of God in the utterances of her Prophets. 

But as we look back from the vantage point of to- 
day it must be very evident that the loftiest of all the 
ideals set forth for future ages in the writings of 
the Old Testament are those of the Messiah and 
of the Wisdom, which we owe respectively to the 
Prophet and to the Sage. 

Before the eyes of the Prophet the Messianic 
ideal glowed clearer and brighter as the ages advanced. 
The Prophets were true seers. They beheld the 
Christ who was to come. And as they discerned 
first one feature, then another, they gradually 
painted the finished portrait of a great Deliverer 

,~and Saviour of the people. When we examine the 
phenomena of prophecy in the light of the fact of 
Christ we have no hesitation in saying that the Jesus 
of Gospel history was none other than the Messiah of 
Israel’s hope. How prominent a place the Messianic 
hope occupied in Hebrew life is well known. For 
the faithful Jew it was an inspiration in dark days 
and a solace in humiliation. It grew in strength 
and grandeur as the monarchy dipped down the 
shadowed valley of natural decline. It buoyed up 
the exiles of Israel during the dreary years of Baby- 
lonian captivity. It shed its light far down the 
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years of the Persian period. Then for a while it 
seemed to fade, during the generations when the 
successors of Alexander the Great ruled Palestine. 
Still, it lived on in the heart of the nation, cherished 
by the faithful remnant until it burst out anew, 
like flames from a damped-down furnace, in the 
heroic days of the Maccabees. And the nation was 
alive with expectancy at the very time when the 
Saviour came. 

The second of the great ideals of Israel—the 
Divine Wisdom, which Sages sought and inquired 
after—has been very generally depreciated in com- 
parison with the propheticideal. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that it was the ideal of the thoughtful 
and flourished most in the retreats of intellectual 
life. It was less adapted to be heralded in public. 
Even when the Sages were engaged in the attempt 
to instruct men how to live honourably and success- 
fully their véle was still a quieter and more 
common-place one than that of the Prophets. As 
students, as thinkers, as teachers, they trod the 
obscurer walks of life. But we should do an injustice 
to their order if, for this reason, we were to close our 
eyes to the sublimity of their ideal and the value of 
their work in Israel. The Sages stand abreast of 
the Prophets, and the aims of the two orders are 
practically identical. 

It may seem amazing that the Sages should have 
treated with indifference the prophetic aspect of 
Israel’s national hope ; yet, such is the case. There is 
scarce a trace of Messianism in the book of Job, orin 
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the Proverbs, or in the Book of Ecclesiastes. It 
is simply ignored in these Works of the canonical 
Sages.. And in the Apocryphal Wisdom Works we 
may again search in vain for any clear trace of it. 
The hope of Israel slept when the Son of Sirach 
wrote; and the author of the Wisdom of Solomon 
seemed to have no vision of the personal Christ.* 
The Jews of Alexandria were not without a strong 
belief in the destiny of Zion; but they were not 
rendered buoyant by any expectation of a personal 
Deliverer and Saviour. The Sages evidently had 
another ideal and a different message from that of 
the Prophets. 

It would certainly be too hasty a conclusion to 
say that the Sages were sceptical regarding the 
Messianic hope. The argument from silence is 
never a reliable one in their case. They were as 
loyal to their national faith as were the Prophets ; 
even though they did not allow their nationalism 
to keep them back from sympathy with the 
universal in religion. It may be taken as certain 
that the belief in a marvellous future for their 
race animated the Sages as well as the Prophets. 
They, too, believed in the perfection of the law and 
in the sublime destiny of Israel. And, as a matter of 
fact, they never wrote a sentence that runs counter 
to the prophetic anticipations of deliverance and 
salvation. But their hope for Israel was expressed 
in other ways, their vision disclosed other aspects 

t Chaps. ii. v. of the Wisdom of Solomon have been taken as 
Messianic, but they do not really refer to an individual deliverer. 
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of the great ideal; their aspirations were directed 
towards the salvation of God from other points of 
view. The evangelist and the thinker may hold 
the same belief at heart ; but they will express it in 
different ways and influence life from different 
sides. 

So it was that the ideal of the Sages came, under 
Divine guidance, to take the form of the heavenly 
Wisdom. And this ideal was essentially one with, 
and only apparently divergent from, that which was 
described under Messianic terminology by the 
Prophets. 

The Sages slowly climbed the inclined plane of 
thought and of spiritual experience which at length led 
them to the knowledge of the fact that the activities 
of a transcendent God must be mediated through 
a representative. They grasped the truth that it 
was necessary for a Divine agent to stand between 
God and His creation. They realized that it must 
be by way of such a representative that God would 
deal with man amid all the mysteries of providence. 
And thus they felt their way step by step until 
they reached a spiritual and intellectual position 
from which they could scarcely help making a clear 
and unequivocal assertion of personal distinctions 
within the Godhead. The Sages, in the end, hypos- 
tatized their ideal. The Divine Wisdom became to 
them the companion of God and even the Mind 
of God. And at length He stood forth with a person- 
ality as distinct as that which characterized the 
Messiah of the Prophets. But, while there is never 
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room to doubt the humanity of the ideal of the 
Prophets, the Sages on their side never really 
grasped the possibility of an Incarnation of the 
heavenly Wisdom. They were always seeking, 
always inquiring for, always gaining clearer views 
of the Wisdom ; but they failed to find the Wisdom 
on the plains of human life. Wisdom continued 
to be for them a lofty conception. Even when the 
thoughts and doctrines of the Hebrew Sages took on 
a Greek colouring and entered upon a philosophic 
phase under the teachers of Alexandria, Wisdom 
still continued to be a subject of belief and a matter 
for speculation rather than a fact of spiritual exper- 
ience. The Logos of Greek thought, like the Hokmah 
of the Hebrew, was still a Divine creation, a form 
of the activity of Deity, distinct from, yet inseparable 
from God. 

Through long ages, then, the ideal, which both 
Prophet and Sage entertained in their different 
ways, was asuper-terrestrial one. It had no historic 
embodiment. The Messiah had not yet appeared 
to deliver Israel amid the activities of human history. 
The Wisdom—the Word—still dwelt above in the 
objective sense, as an Activity within the hidden 
life of God, while only in the subjective sense was it 
known in the spiritual experience of man. 

The one thing needful was the appearance of a 
Son of Man, a Representative of humanity, of whom it 
might be said, ‘‘ Here is the realized ideal of the 
nation’s hope and thought, come as man amongst 
men!’’ The aspirations of the past would be fulfilled 
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when, and only when, Jesus was born at Bethlehem. 
And precisely as Jesus Christ fulfilled all the expect- 
ations of the Prophets, so He realized in His own 
Person all the aspirations of the Sage. After His 
advent it was possible for a John the Baptist tosay, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God,” as he pointed to the 
Galilean Prophet, and for an Andrew, in the spiritual 
awakening of a first contact with Jesus to exclaim 
with a wondering enthusiasm, ‘“‘ We have found the 
Messiah.” But it was also possible for St. John, 
the Evangelist, to perform a like duty regarding the 
anticipations and ideals of the Sages. St. John 
realized, not only that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah of Israel, but that He was at the same time 
the incarnate Logos. How he was led to realize 
this we have endeavoured to surmise ; but at what 
period he realized it we can scarcely determine. 
It may be that, coming within the charmed circle 
of the influence of Jesus and entering the ranks of His 
disciples, with a mind already influenced by current 
conceptions and by contemporary ideas from the 
prevalent philosophy, he recognized, even during the 
earthly ministry of our Lord, that Jesus was essen- 
tially one with the Logos of Alexandrian speculators. 
He had certainly grasped the fact, under the guidance 
of the Spirit of God, before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, for we have found the proof of this in the 
Apocalypse. But when, somewhere about the year 
95 A.D., he penned his incomparable first Epistle and 
his masterpiece, the Gospel, he could give his matured 
thought tothe world. Inthe Prologue to the Gospel 
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he stands revealed as the possessor of the key to the 
mystery which had eluded the Hebrew ‘‘Humanists.”’ 
St. John’s assertion, emphatic and clear, is that 
the ideal of the Sages was realized in that same 
Jesus who suffered on Calvary and arose from 
Joseph’s tomb. ‘‘ The Word was God’’; but “ the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” 

The Prologue declares, moreover, that, whenever 
men received Jesus as the Word of God, then to them 
is granted the privilege of entering into that sonship 
with God which the eternal Son had opened to them. 
But hitherto the chosen race had failed to receive 
the Word as such. They had sought after a great 
ideal; but they had been blind to it when it became 
real. Something more was necessary in order to 
open their eyes and lead them to discern in Jesus 
what St. John had discerned. And that something 
was no less than the proclamation of the Evangel 
of the crucified and risen Saviour. Therefore, in 
his Gospel, St. John leads his readers to see Jesus in 
the light of the Cross and of the conquered grave, 
aware that when they had felt His power and gazed 
upon Him with genuine spiritual insight they 
would realize that He is not only the Messiah of pro- 
phetic hope, but also the Word of inspired thought. 

St. Paul was no less alive to these aspects of Jesus 
than was St. John. The Apostle of the Gentiles 
realized that the Divine Wisdom had come to earth 
in the person of his Lord and Master ; and in glowing 
sentences he declared that ‘“‘ Jesus, the Messiah 

was made unto us Wisdom from God”’ in 
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that He was “ the Power of God and the Wisdom 
of God.” 

Hence we find Christian belief enriched to-day 
with all this deposit of the hallowed thought of the 
past. We see Jesus, our Saviour and Friend, in the 
clear light of intellect as well as in the red glow of 
redeeming love. He is none other than the Mind of 
God, though He be revealed in redemption’s tragic 
processes and be known in His activity in individual 
spiritual experience. 

This aspect of our Lord should be especially 
suggestive and helpful to present-day believers, when 
so high a premium is set upon a thoughtful belief. 
It serves to remind us of the sweet reasonableness of 
the Gospel. It emphasizes the truth that all the 
forces of intellect may be brought to bear upon the 
fact of Christ with an ever-enhanced value, It 
teaches us once more that the intellect is not debased, 
but rather dignified and purified, when every thought 
is brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ. 

And if our Lord is thus revealed to us as the fullest 
expression of the Mind of God, He is also presented 
as an all-sufficient Saviour and Guide for personal, 
daily life. The indwelling Christ, resident within 
the heart which is renewed by His love and power, 
becomes the secret of noble, useful, victorious living 
in the believer. 

Indeed, all that is taught in the writings of inspired 
Sages of Israel, all that is true in the belief even of 
Apocryphal teachers, is embodied for us in the 
Person of our Lord and, as we behold Him, the truth 
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rushes in upon us with renewed forcefulness that it is 
only at the feet of the Crucified that a man can 
receive the Wisdom that endures for ever. In a 
higher, fuller sense than the Sages knew, we may 
declare that :— 

‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom ’’; 


and the personal, spiritual experience of innumerable 
multitudes of thoughtful believers attests the fact 
that “ this is life eternal, that they should know Thee 
the only true God, and Him whom Thou didst send, 
even Jesus Christ.” 
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